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Founded in 1910 
HE World Peace Foundation is a 
non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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THE CHANGED ECONOMIC POSITION OF WESTERN EUROPE: 
SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES POLICY AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION® 


Wiruiam Dreso rp, Jr. 


By the end of the 1950's Western Eu 


rope reac hed an economic position so dif 


ferent from that of a decade before that 


major new questions arose about the 


, | } | ’ 
arcas piace in tne world cconomy. It 


United 


Europe 


‘1 , 
follows that the 


States 


assumpuons ol 


coonomic Poulcy toward 


- | 


need to De re-cXamined in the new cil 


cumstances. Of central importance are 


questions about the degree and type of 


economic regionalism that the countries 


ot Western Europe will pursuc in the 


future in the last de 


j 


Their experience 
and a half has provided unprece 
eviden c oO | uibility ol 
ind global in some cir 


are past the 


rican ie i 


has sougnt to encourage a dual ap 


proach, has now to find ways ot striking 


i new balance betwee remionalism and 
globalism, since circumstances 


have removed som«e important 


sumpuons of 


L. 
The discovery, 
of Nortl A me 


stemmed from the 


de velop nt 
domin int ¢ 


The tariff, 


conomi 


position of Western Europe 


Wiitwm Dissow 


which was for more than a century the 
main policy of the 


United tar ff 


against European goods. During the first 


torcign economic 


1 
States, was essenually a 


three decades of this century major shifts 
in the economic relations of Europe and 
the United States posed problems in 
adaptation that remained unsolved when 
the Nazis invaded 


Poland The desire 


avoid the troubles of the interwar 

iod, many of which centered on Eu 
rope, was a major clement in the wartime 
thinking about postwar international eco 


The 


al woul 


nomic arrangements. resulting 


American proposals trade, ex 


t 


change ratcs, movements, and 


international act meet economic 


fluctuations were put in global 


they were not primarily 
Europ Ot 


Europe were expected to play a key part 


terms; 
policies toward 


, 


course, the countries ol 


in this global effort, first in their own 
reconstruction with American help and 
with the United States 


then in joining 


in the effort to build a new world econ 
hat was the gist of the thought 
VII of the Lend- 
Agreem«e nts, Bretton Woods. Hot 


oprings, the British loan, and the ITO 


omy. 7 
that went into Article 


Li ase 


Charter. 

In these circumstances there can have 
been very few people in the United States 
paper 


f this was presented at 


Pol 
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on V-E Day who imagined that for the 
next decade the main effort of American 
foreign economic policy would be di- 
rected toward Europe. In response to 
unforeseen conditions, the United States 
devised a more specifically “European” 
policy than anyone had anticipated. Ma 
jor innovations in American foreign eco 
nomic policy were made quickly, and, 
as events have shown, effectively. 

The main stages are familiar. Lend 
lease, a response to immediate needs, was 
illumined by a desire to avoid an after 
math like that connected with the debts 
of the first world war. Always vague as 
to what the ultimate settlement would 


be, lend-lease nevertheless worked out 
quite well so far as terms of payment 
were concerned. The immediate prob 
lems resulting from its abrupt ending 
There fol 


lowed a period of revelation and adapta- 


were largely met by credits. 


tion. Loans for European recovery proved 
sharpened 
awareness of the stakes involved. The 
failure of the convertibility clause in the 
British loan dramatized the fact that the 
transition to the world of the Fund, the 
Bank, the ITO, and global multilateral 
ism would last longer than had been ex- 


pected. 


was utopian or misconceived. 


inadequate. Soviet action 


Many thought the goal itself 


These events set the stage for the first 
full formulation of a specifically Euro- 
pean economic policy by the United 
States. In the scale and manner of its 
use of foreign aid and in the acceptance 
and encouragement of economic region 
alism, the Marshall Plan made major in 
novations in American foreign economic 
policy. The transfer of resources from the 
United States in order to permit Europe 
to live beyond its means for a few years 


1 With 
through 


hy me 
the ny 


the European Payment 
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so as to hasten economic recovery and 
improve the political milicu was on a 
scale far beyond anything that had been 
judged necessary when wartime plans 
were being laid for European recovery 

By increasing the means and ease of 
financing intra-European trade and by 
removing, step-by-step, quotas on trade 
among themselves, the European coun 
tries, prodded by the United States, cre 
ated a regional bloc discriminating in 
favor of one another and against much 


] 


of their external trade,’ particularly 


United States exports. To accept and 


was a 


licy, 


encourage such an arrangement 


marked departure from American po 
which aimed at equal treatment and glo 
bal multilateralism. Different people ap 


proved this course for different reasons, 


not all compatible with one another 


Probably the most general agreement 


was that, in view of the circumstances 


4 
“dollar shortage”, 


usually described as the 


fe 
the choice was between liberalization 


with discrimination and little or no 
liberalization for some time to come 
3efore the Marshall Plan had run its 
scheduled Korea, rearmament, 
and the drive to turn NATO into an ef 
fective military instrument came to domi 


nate U 


course, 


nited States relations with |} urope 


New burdens were added to the Euro 


aid was 


provided to help carry them, and there 


pean economy, new American 
from the earlies 


But 


were diversions of effort 


lines of development the central 


strands of economic policy remained the 


same. American aid continued, with 


military aid rising rapidly to a peak in 
1953, while economic aid declined. Euro 


pean cooperation continued and grew, 


still largely based on _ discrimination 


against dollar imports. 


with the sterling are 


( tinental 
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Other American policies contributed 
to European recovery. In a series of ne 
gotiations from 1947 onwards the United 
States made substantial tariff concessions 
to European countries. Often enough 
the concessions the United States received 


in return had very limited immediate ef 


fects because of European quotas and ex 


change controls. In some notorious cases 
American concessions were iater with 
drawn, while Buy-American practices 
and agricultural controls restricted some 
imports from Europe, but European sales 
to the United States increased markedly. 
Economic aid pracuces adopted in the 
latter part of the Marshall Plan period, 
the handling of some military aid ar 
rangements, the expenditure ot substan 
tial American defense funds for the 
maintenance of troops and bases abroad, 
and the opportunities European countries 
had to 


United States spent in the rest of the 


earn some of the dollars the 
world or provided as aid to underdevel- 
oped countries all yielded funds that 
strengthened Western Europe's economic 
posiuion. 

By the end of the 1950's the main aims 
of American policy had been achieved 
and Western Europe was standing on its 
own feet. How much American policy 
contributed to this development is a mat 
ter for separate study. Here my concern 
is with the implications of the new situa 
tion for American policy and European 
regionalism, since the old assumptions 
about European economic weakness and 
the dollar shortage no longer apply. 


Il. 


There are a number of different ways 
of measuring Europe's new position, but 
it is so easily discerned that it needs no 
Production, 


statistical demonstration. 


* Randall Hinshaw, 
November 1958, p. 22-31 


Toward European Convwertibility 


consumption, and foreign exchange re- 
serves are high. For a number of years 
the economy of Western Europe has 
grown more rapidly than that of the 
United States. 
recessions in the 1950's, Western Europe 


During two American 


proved far less sensitive to American fluc- 
The 


improvement in Europe’s position was 


tuations than had been expected. 


given a formal cachet at Christmas 1958, 
when the principal European currencies 
were made convertible for non-residents. 
The Swiss franc had been convertible all 
along, and some of the others increas- 
Sull, the 
change was enough to make a difference. 

More had 
long been thought of as a goal that 


ingly so for several years. 


important, convertibility 


would signal the end of European recov- 


ery and the 


achievement of a sound 
economic relation with the rest of the 
world. Convertibility can be taken to 
mark the virtual elimination of the Euro- 
pean soft currency problem; it implies a 
much more favorable view of the long- 
run position than the earlier expectation 
of chronic dollar shortage which under- 
lay many postwar policies. The limita- 
uon of convertibility rights to non-resi- 
dents expresses a reservation about West- 
ern Europe's payments position. Since 
the limitation extends the length and 
breadth of the sterling area and the franc 
area, it can have some bearing on the 
direction of international trade. _Intra- 
European trade, however, is now fi- 
The 


automatic credit provisions of the Euro- 


nanced in convertible currencies. 


pean Payments Union have given way 
to other stricter rules of the European 
Monetary Agreement, which also en- 
courages the use of normal exchange 
markets instead of the monthly clear- 
ings. To establish convertibility is not 


International Finance Section, Princeton University, 
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to guarantee its perpetuation, but the de 
Sire not to move backward is likely to 
have an important influence on the fu 
ture actions of European governments 
Robert Triffin, one of the closest Ameri 
can students of these matters, has warned 


that the “convertibility decisions were 


1 


both overdue and ill-prepared” 
prey 


problems he foresees in making a gold 


but the 


exchange standard work as trade expands 
are not peculiarly European problems 
Even with reservations and warnings, 


taken 


[MOSSID) 
} { 


the return to convertibility, with 


the conditions that made it 


the steady improvement that led up to 


it, mark a Western Europe radically dif 
ferent from that of ten ye wo—or of 


ars « 
Europe fifteen years after the first World 
War, in 1933. What now is an 

' 


area that is rather well off, that has found 


we sec 


the means of economic growth and has 


has 


possibilities, that 


good foreign trade prospects, 


not exhausted its 


ind that 


has substantial foreign exchange reserves 
" 


and a large enough domestic base to 


cushion itself against international flu 


tuations. This is a Western Europe strong 


enough to with a wid range ot 


cope 
economic problems and well placed t 


play an increasingly important part in 


strengthening the free world economy 


a Europe 


It is not, of | immune to 


course, 


the world’s economic troubles or free 
from internal and external difficulties 


Not 


! 
well off and none can escape major 


all European ountri ire equally 


prob 
lems. Some countries will still have some 
difficulty with their balances of payments 
Italy has structural unemployment. Much 
of southern Europe remains underdevel 
oped. Spain is only at the beginning of 
onomi 


yg ss of ¢ 


what may be a long pri 


*R. Triffis Tomorrow's 
‘ 


Means of International N 


Lat ro 
summarizes the them f 


pnai 4 


the 


Owarter Rowse 
Uuarteriy R w, J 


quotatior Triffin’s earlier 


ORGANIZATION 


adaptation. Throughout the Continent 
there are problems of economic adjust 
ment, some occasioned by the regrouping 
ot resources that gpocs with the new forms 

! 
result 


ot economic cooperation, some the 


of other changes. One of the most im 
is the long-run « 


likely to he solved 


comprom scs 


portant 


, 
neryy pro yucm 
This is not without 


mayor between onomu 


taye and the rigi 
structure of coal 


‘ , 
ot Europe is shitting 


f increased consumpt 
wages, other adjustments 
sary 
clash by 

and regulation 
for compeuiuon 


Anyone 


about the future econ 


who chooses { 


my of 


Europe must answer question 


Fran c nti re 
make optimist 
country, 


Now 


1 . 
CvalUuation, 
forms, and the re 
: 
mization 
the De Craul) 
to he able t 


pe riod th 
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opment project for which capital has to 


be. found, or the key to Saharan oil. 


While there are grounds for optimism in 
the French economy's initial responses to 


the common market, there are also long 


run uncertainties. Other uncertainties 


concern the economic development of th 


French Community, with 


ifrics 


operation among I uropean countries. 


From these changes in Europe's condi 
tion flow for the foreign 
United States and 


yn of the frec 


| 
implications 


economic policy of the 


world’s 


United 


for the organizau 


economy. In the late 1940's the 


4 


states successfully de vised policn 


it of Europe's position, though 


ing the assumptions on 


| 


required al 


ler equally effect 


ld trade and finance; and the 
h the future of West 


integration. In 


| ] +} 
Wilh 


cconomic 
respects American policy 


lf to the changed 


Marshall 


nirst 


the 
aid 
n tell and the | pean ecol 


WW Nat 1s lett is 


ros 


‘ nd th 


ioOmy 


expanded. a tairly modest 


amount of assistance divided between 
purposes (such 
and th 


produ 


lew countries pre scnung 


principally Spain and 
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After the Suez crisis there 
was a standby credit to help Britain de 
fend the pound, and the United States 
joined with European countries and in- 


Yugoslavia. 


ternational institutions in assisting France 
to meet a_ balance-of-payments crisis. 
Similar combined action was taken to 
help Turkey and most recently Spain, 
when they undertook important financial 
reforms. Aid on this pattern—if it can 
be called a pattern—is directed at particu 
lar cases and is not “aid to Europe” in 
the sense of the Marshall Plan. 

If Europe no longer needs 
the United States to maintain a 
of economic growth, there is little doubt 


aid from 


good rate 


that much of the rest of the world does. 
American policy and American opinion 
seem to have reached the point of accept 
ing the idea of continuing aid to under 
developed countries for some time to 
Soviet policy may be taking the 
In Western Europe, too, 


come. 
same course. 
the idea is now widely accepted that in 
creased aid for economic development 
is an important political and economic 
task. 
bit. Britain participates in the Colombo 


Europe is already doing a good 


Plan, provides for some colonial develop 
I 


ment, and has done something to extend 


aid to newly-independent members of the 


Commonwealth. France has a sizable 
program of public investment in its Afri 
can territories. Germany pays repara 
tions to Israel and provides some govern 
ment support for private development 
credits. The European Economic Com 
munity has an investment fund for the 
development of dependent and associated 
territories. Some other countries have 
special programs; most contribute to UN 
The improvement 
in Western Europe’s economic position 
leaves little doubt that 


done. 


technical assistance. 


more could be 
Many proposals to this end have 
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come out of Europe, but the pace of gov- 
ernment action has been rather slow. 
Meeting in Washington in the fall of 
1959; the Board of Governors of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development instructed the Executive 
Directors of the Bank to draft a charter 
for an International Development Asso 
ciation. Proposed by the United States a 
year earlier, the IDA would be an affiliate 


Bank that 


loans than the older institution can un 


of the would make “softer” 


dertake. European countries would be 
expected to contribute substantially to the 
IDA’s capital. 


ever, for this new international institu 


It will take time, how 
tion to be created. Even then it will not 


preempt all the opportunities for Euro 
pean countries to increase their develop 


likely bil 


have to provide 


ment aid. Quite rteral 


pro 
t 


grams will the larger 
part of the expansion. 

It is a sign of how much the times 
have changed since 1949 that the pressure 
for increased European aid should come 
not only from the improvement in Eu 
rope’s position but from the emergence 
of difficulties in the United States’ bal 
ance of payments. During the 1950's the 
United States had a deficit in its balance 
of payments. That is to say, this country 
provided more gold and dollars to the 


This 


a necessary condition if other coun 


rest of the world than it took in 
was 
tries, and especially those of Europe, 
were to build their reserves at the rate 
they did. The United States and the 
whole free world economy benefited by 
this. In 1958 the deficit became much 
greater than it had ever been and in 1959 
it increased again. In spite of some 
alarmed discussions, there is an impres 
sive degree of agreement among econo- 
mists that, while important adjustments 


are called for, sweeping action is not de- 
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sirable. The search should be for a series 
of steps, not drastic reversals of policy. 
It is also important to find adjustments 
that do not interfere more than is abso 
lutely necessary with long-range goals. 
That is why the decision to tie an in 
creased amount of aid to the purchase of 
American goods is disturbing. As a 
means of pressure on other countries to 
increase their development aid the step 
is understandable: it have 


may some 


merit as a tactical move to check do 


mestic attacks on the aid program, and it 
can contribute something to checking the 


loss of gold. Its disadvantages, 


great 
however, are that it tends to make devel 


opment more costly and encourages 


bilateralism, abroad as well as at home, 
when the long-run aim should be to se 
cure the most economical development 
freedom for international 


and greater 


transactions 

This is not the place for a review of 
all the things the United States might do 
to restore equilibrium in its balance of 


payments Charles Kuindleberger has 


rightly pointed out that “it is inaccurate 
to say that change in one item in the bal 
ance of payments has brought about the 


change in another: all the items are in 


terdependent and mutuaily determine 


one another™.” Yet if action is called for, 


there are some obvious targets. Our con 


] 


cern here is with those directly related 


to the improved economic position of 


Western Europe. That area's ability to 


do without American economic aid and 
to provide a larger amount of aid to 


underdeveloped countries is one point of 


f Charles P. Kindieberger, Professor 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 

nal Influence a the American Ex 
Growth, and Price Level H gs 
nNorr Committee, 86th Cong rst 
Washington, Gove ent 


* Staternent 
Economics, 
Imternatre 
5 of Employment 
before the Joint FE 
2>-July 2, 1959, 
Printing Office, 19959, 4 


momy, Part 


seas June 
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contact. The importance of Europe as 
an area for American military spending 
is another. There is no escaping the 
need to look at the possibility of shifting 
an additional part of the cost of Euro- 
pean defense to European governments. 

In 1958 the United States made grants 
of military goods and services to Western 
Europe totaling $1.5 billion. This was 
about three-fifths of all the military grant 
aid provided by this country. The pro- 


vision of end items and services from 
the United States contributes directly to 
the balance-of-payments deficit only if it 
is assumed that in the absence of aid the 


foreign countries would pay tor these 


goods and services. When the weapons 

and equipment are bought abroad, how 
* 

ever, dollars find their way into the cen 


bank of j 


tral the producing 
(which may also be the 


country 
country receiv- 
ing the aid). Of equal importance is 
the money the United States military es- 
tablishment spends in Western Europe. 
This came to over $1.8 billion in 1958, 
including the expenditures of American 
troops abroad, purchases of material, sup- 
plies, and services, and a number of other 
items.” Many of these transactions also 
provide “free” dollars to European coun 
tries. The distribution of payments de 
pends not on the need of particular coun 
tries so much as on the deployment of 
U.S. troops and installations. Thus, Ger 


many, a country with a healthy balance 


of payments, received in 1958 about $750 


million for “services rendered to foreign 


military agencies” of the dollar countries, 


* "Defense Expenditures Abroad,’ Serrey 


Baste Novembe 104 


' Current 
F s ye 2 The figures 
ink ent for 

program which is ted” agair 

the equipment is ultimate recipient 
About $180 Western Europe for 
ofishore procurement for the military aid program in 


lude offshore procure military assistance 


itary aid when 
delivered to the 


miion was spent in 


1938 
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a sum equalling nearly two-thirds its ex- 
ports of goods to those countries.’ 
Military aid and the sums the United 
States spends abroad for military pur 
poses do not all contribute directly to the 
they 


and th 


balance-of-payments deficit. But 


have some relevance to it 


amounts are large. The right kind of 


make a 


overcoming 


adjustments could significant 


contribution to American 
balance-of-payments difficulties and onc 


take 


The industrial 


must seriously the argument that 


countries of We 
rope... do not $3.4 


mili 


need all ot the 
billion of transfers and payments 


tary expenditures, grants of military sup 
f g 


plies, other grants, and U.S. Government 


& 
net capital outflow) that the U.S. Gover 


4 


ment made to them and for them in 


‘ 
1955. 


Whether America 
military expenditt 
ought to be rea 
something that 
of-payments 
Draper Committ 
though European 
larger 


Ameri 


nec dk d to m 


for a 
creased 
were 
for re equipment ind 

the NATO countries 

of the Ur 

another 

something 

maintained by ¢ uropea unt 5 
NATO's defenss 
posture. If ilitary aid is in fact th 


and the character 


“cement” of alliance, as it is often 


defense expenditures Survey 


rent Busine ted, f 


called, no one would wish to diminish 
the quality of that ceinent 
The 


does not imply that there should be any 


balance-of-payments argument 


reduction in military strength: it pplies 
burden \ 


only to the sharing of the 


the NATO experience has shown, bur 


sharing is too complex and tricky a 


d n 


More 


ruments 


matter t formula 


than finance is involv Ar 


matters 
> 1 
Bel in 


Ameri 
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IV. 


Another set of consequences flows 


from the convertibility of European cur 


rencics and the corollary th it chronic dol 


lar shortag 


need not ww0*« regarded as 


endemi the free world economy 
“Equal tu in international trad 


ind tn rimination in ex 


, 
pie of 


In ted States 


] 


emer entral to 


the des 
Washingtor tering and was em 
bodied in retton Woods 

n GATT, in the |: 

the ITO and 


ind cf 


economy that 


ments, 
in bilateral tr: 


ments mmercial 


l cxtcnsive 
ollar goods.; Som« 


Va 
r by escape clauses in GATT 


of this w 


Fund articles, some consisted 
United States’ not pressing 


, 


American encouragement of 


ooperation among the coun 


} 
Western Europe added to the 


riminati 


irea in Europe 
end ot th 
Mceation for 
balance-of-payments 
ot al 


improvement of most Eu 


did not happen all 

sudden. The 

ropean countries’ balances of payments 

before convertibility was accompanied by 
amount of lib 

dollar But by reg 


a Tr 
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damental change, convertibility estab 


lished the premise for more sweeping 
action. 

The United States government has 
made its expectanions clear W ; # M 
Beale, Chairman of the United States 
Delegation to the GATT session of May 
1959, put the matter directly 

The 


ent of convertibility has refuted what 


! 
if 


United States considers that the 


1 
hinancial logic may have been found 


vertibility 


trade discrimination 
d mean 


ialities that have proves 


whose cexpor 


to the countries 
have felt the sharper edge of 
strictions 


| 


consia¢ red 
restrictions 


I repeat w hat 


L 


tion to the meetings of the Contracting 


Parties have said many times: All import 


urces 


pensive ones the whatey 


1 
ime of imp 


h the *reatcs 


wit M 


change—including the less developed 


a number of which continue to 


countrics, 


payments difhcul 
to afford the extra 


costs that scriuminatory import restric 


tions ¢ 


note of appreciation tor 


He added a pI 
“the quick action taken by a number of 
és has 
United States has con 


tinued to press for action, and additional 


countries. Since then more 


been done; the 


discrimination has been removed 
‘ 
[here is a larger significance implicit 


in these developments. For one thing 


[he Depariment State Balietin, July 
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they mark an escape from the risk that 
preferential trade and payments arrange- 
ments within the European soft-cur- 
would 
themselves, inhibiting progress toward a 


rency area tend to perpetuate 
global extension of non-discrimination 
and perhaps making Europe a high-cost 
area. Instead, they show that regional 
cooperation can be made a step on the 
way toward broader liberalization, and 
that temporary shelter can, at least some- 
times, be used to make further shelter 
unnecessary. The initial progress in end 
ing dollar discrimination is also a testi 
monial to the usefulness of commitments 
to global policies even if they are long 
held in suspense. 

Convertibility and the replacement of 
EPU have undoubtedly involved some 
nitial loosening of European monetary 
cooperation. Whether this will be suc 
ceeded by closer coordination among na 
tional monetary authorities—not neces 
sarily entailing discrimination—or by the 
development of new financial machinery 
within the European Economic Commu 
nity, remains to be seen.” For the present, 
the move to convertibility gives new im 
portance to global—or at least free-world 
wide—economic arrangements built on 
principles very much like those propa 
gated from Washington when the war 
ended. In recent years the International 
Monetary Fund has been working in the 
way it was originally intended to work, 
after a rather long period in which it 
own 


was in the doldrums, not by its 


fault, but, it seemed, by its nature, be- 


cause it was made for a different kind 


of world. The strengthening of the 
Fund, both by its increased activity and 


by the enlargement of its resources, seems 


“ Por an examination of these possibilities, see my 
Trade and Payments in Western Europe, New York 
Harper (for the Council on Foreign Relations), 1952, 
Char . 


at 
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very much in tune with the new turn in 
the world economy, just as the creation 
of the European Payments Union re- 


sponded to the prevailing conditions of 


a decade ago. In monetary affairs at 
least, the gravamen has shifted from re 


gional to global action 


We 

In trade, matters are somewhat differ 
emt. The return to convertibility coin 
cided closely with the first cut in tariffs 
and enlargement of quotas called tor by 
the Treaty of Rome establishing the Eu 


With 


this, six continental countries started on a 


ropean Economic Community 
course intended to lead them to a customs 
union, something William L. Clayton 
and his team of “friendly advisers” rec 


ommended for the whole group of 
Western European countries when, in 
the summer of 1947, the Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation was 
preparing the European response to Sec 
retary Marshall's offer of aid. Thus, there 
sect of new 


is stull another assumpuons 


for American policy toward Europe 
There are also, however, some important 
open questions about what will happen 
next in Europe's trading relations and 
what policies the United States should 
pursue. 

Between the first steps that have been 
taken and the completion of the customs 
union called for by the common market 
treaty lie many obstacles. There are also 
some rather impressive indications of the 
extent to which that goal is widely ac 
cepted. An important one is the speed 
with which European businessmen seem 
to be arranging their affairs so as to be 


able to carry on without the conventional 


” Triffin, 


Makes ar 


Tomorrow's Convertibility . ted 


amber { proposals for new measures 
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trade barriers. Considering the gradual- 
ness with which tariffs are coming down, 
the response seems to be outrunning the 
stimulus and it is not surprising that there 
should be official proposals to create the 
customs union sooner rather than later 
than the treaty calls for. There will un- 
doubtedly be difficult spots and places 
where progress will lag. Interested parties 
will fight more or less effective rearguard 
actions. Serious recession or even a fairly 
long period of stagnation could upset the 
timetable. On the whole, however, it 
seems best to assume that the common 
market will become a reality during the 
next decade or decade and a half, at least 
so far as concerns the removal of internal 
tariffs and the adoption of a common 
tariff on imports from outside the area. 

This still leaves many issues unsettled 
How 


within the 


much competition there will be 


market and 
much cartelization and concentrated con 


common how 
trol are not easy to foresee. Much depends 
not only on the way the treaty’'s rather 
general provisions on these matters are 
administered, but also on national action 
and concentrations 


concerning cartels 


and on the appearance ot entrepreneurs 


Without 


these last the public authorities can have 


who in fact want to compete. 


only a limited influence. Agriculture is 


another uncertainty. Several different 


courses of action seem possible under the 
treaty, some of which would certainly 
not be liberalizing in any significant 
sense and might risk raising costs in 
some of the common market countries 
by spreading to them the burdens of 
agrarian protectionism in others. Trans- 
portation presents many problems. For 
some goods transport costs and discrimi 


4 One f the most important accomplishments 


he European Coal and Steel Community was its im 
Even s, 


ent { transport conditions 


about wholly 


t 
prover 
not brought 


satistactory 


natory rates are comparable in importance 
The 


provisions are rather general; the obsta 


to national trade barriers. treaty 


rationalized transport 
One 
skeptical about how much free move 


cles to a system 


are quite strong.” must also bx 
ment of labor is likely to result from 
the treaty. The search for an effective 
energy policy will provide opportunities 
for closer cooperation, but whether con 
flicts over the balance of coal, oil, gas, 
and water power, which involve quite 
different constellations of forces in each 
country, can be reconciled internationally 
has yet to be tested. Cooperation in th 


development of nuclear energy, for 
which Euratom provides a basis, seems 
one stage farther in the future. 

In short, the grounds are not good for 
predicting how far the six countries will 
go in transforming their customs union, 
which seems likely to be created, into an 
economic union. Perhaps the crucial area 
is money and finance. There are strong 
pressures in the common market towards 
at least a high degree of coordination of 
financial policy and general economic 
policy. There are 


many people who 


strongly advocate major this 


field. 
obstacle. 


steps in 
There is, however, a fundamental 
So long as political power and 
responsibility are organized primarily on 
limits to how 


national lines there are 


much economic sovereignty can lx 
yielded, either to some kind of supra 
national body or through commitments 
to imtergovernmental action that could 
deprive the government of the ability to 
meet major domestic difficulties or to 
carry out the general lines of policy that 
seem necessary in discharging the com 


prehensive responsibilities that are now 
The accomplishments and the obstacles are discussed 


my book, The Schuman Plan, New York, Pracger (1 
the Council on Foreign Relations) ‘ Chap. 8 
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regarded as normal for governments. Of 


course, the power of governments to do 


these things is already limited by the 
facts and that is one of the forces making 
‘| he 
sovereignty that is “given up” is not al 


that 


for cooperation and integration. 


Ways power can in fact be used 


] 
effectively to ensure economic st: 


and growth. The interplay of these two 
considerations, and the forces they 


11 


rise to, Will play a decisive part 


development of the economic integration 


ot Europe, whatever direction it takes 
Somewhat analogous uncertainty sur 
rounds the matter of supranational vs 
intergovernmental organization of int 
gration among the Six. The high water 
mark of supranationalism was the Schu 
The defeat of ED¢ 


tide had turned ne 


man Plan treaty 


showed that the 


common market treaty, as is frequently 


pointed out, puts more power in th 


hands of governments and intergovern 


mental agencies than in the supranational 
commission. The latter’s powers are no 
’ 
negligible, however, and in favorable 
cumstances its influence could be mt 


may sugg 


yreater than the texts 
the common market treaty is 
stee] treat 


i pea 


not with the coal and 


with the practice that 
the Coal and 


has dev 
Steel Community, there 
High 


supranational 


far less discrepancy. Though 


Authority has exercised 


powers, sometimes arainst the will ol 


governments or interest groups, the stru 
ture of government that has developed 
he Coal and 


mixed system in 


Steel Community is 


which national, supra 
national, intergovernmental, and privat 


centers of power are all important and 


and consent are more 


a id 


sharp reminder of this situation is the 


where persuasion 


important than fiat coercion. <A 


4 The Schuman Plan ted. sets this out ir 
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fact that the key action in the coal crisis 
was taken by the German and Belgian 
governments, when it proved impossibl 
agreement on 
High Author 


IM pose 


to get intergovernmental 


effective measures and the 
ity lacked the 


There is nothing surpr 


power to drastic 


C mnditions 


| 
In ail this and it scems reasonabic to 


pect that some kind of mixed syst 
develop in the new Communities 

t covers 
tivity and 
maj 
al importa: 


expect that important 


force in det rmining 


the course of bro 
umong the memb 
tween Paris and | 


rd Europe in 


} 


nara 
! The 
mcerne j Wi 
nity takes, c 


Americ 


on 


| kK 
pr MDI 
United Strat | 


uid Nay 


! | } here j 
would be better advised not to use 


her 
Ther 


Ommu 


] ‘f ’ ’ ’ 
» leave matters to the Europeans 
is, however, one segment of the (¢ 
there 


ed Stat 


nity’s affairs in which 


} 


ontrortation of the Unit and 


the Six and ad need to work out mutu illy 
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satisfactory relations: the external trading 
arrangements of the Community. 

Major negotiations will take place in 
GAT ‘| 


tariff of 


in 1960 and 1961, The external 


the Community will be exam 


ined to see if it Coniorms to the 
GATT, which 


' 


requ re 
ments ¢ 
nu rates will 
s by th [ rite 
ide countries 
be traded for reductions in the new Ce 


The 


external tariff 


munity tariff. impact of the ¢ 


Ameri 


ry important I 
' 


munity s 
} 


Ox “as 


on 
may be Vv 


items, Dbecau Irom now on tn 


dis dy 


Sates CXPOrters ' \] ita 
common market 
with prod 


Mors 


how 


countrics 


yotiavions 


tn chara 
continu 
Communit' 


ommunity there are 
some making 


! 


a, trading 


tn ul we rid, draw ny 


onom that purse, 


to ACTCIM 
its discip! cconomy ¢ 
DIX, 


the 


dition ally 
abett« d 

should bx 
ricrs am 


foreigt 


that 


bind the 1X, 


MUCTS 


” 


DY 


foreign arm 


There irc ft 


Six have a 


holding 


le nyeth nose wh ) think tha 


the better chance of develop 


ing political solidarity if the line tha 


separates them from the outside worl 


sharp. There is not likely to be 


s 


t 


t 
j 
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clear victory for one or the other set of 
forces any more than there usually is 
The GATT 


tions and other external relations may be 


negotia 


inside countries. 


able to influence the balance of these 


forces in a significant way, provided out 
siders, including the United States, are 
in a position not only to argue but to 
offer I 


turn tor 


agcous trade argains in re 


the ( 


d lvant 
reduction of 
tariff rates. 

Other 


outsiders have interests 


to thos 


1¢ Commu 


does. Some of these are especially 


relation that will d 


Six and Africa, a 


rned about the 


veiop between the 


matter too complex to go into here. Other 


trade relations are also important to th 


| 
overseas countries, because Europ 
th 


materials and food. 


ooo 4 ' 
wi rid's largest markets tor raw 


f 
of 

] 
Japan has a special 
mcern and so will the number 


ot ¢ 


growing 


producing heap manuta 
here is, 


untric 
tured goods. J hus, a certain 
onvergence of forces in GATT that can 


be important in shaping the ( 


It is 


outs de ITO} and 


immunity. 
that the countries 


North 


sonable satisfaction through 


Ais important 


America 
should get re 
GATI 


, . 
links to ihe 


(or in other negouauons ) f their 


free world economy are to 
be stret gthe ned. 
GATI 


| | 
principal link between European re gional 


is important, moreover, as the 
or less 
The 


groups 


adi arrangements and a more 


ey ee 
world-wide set of trad 
ot 


known. 


Ing principles 


dangers preferential trading 
Postwar Europe has 
One of 


means of checking the dangers and en- 


shown their advantages. the 


couraging the advantages is to measure 
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the regional performance by an external 
standard and to provide continuing con 
frontation of the interests of outsiders 
This 


GATT does. It lays down rules to which 


and those of the regional group 


customs unions and free trade areas must 
conform and provides a forum for repre 
sentations and explanations when inter 
ests conflict. Whether the standards set 
out in GATT are 
for debate, but they are 


the best is a matter 
at least good ut 
tempts at approximating the main aims 
GATT sessions proved useful as an ex 
ternal influence on some actions of the 
This is 


world 


Coal and Steel Community.” 


} 


not a matter of the rest of the 


against the Six. The need to satisfy ex 
ternal standards strengthens the hand of 
liberal groups within the common mar 
ket. 
portant to European countries that this 


In the future it may be quite im 


practice not only should be formally es 
tablished but should have proved effec 
tive. During the next decade or two we 
are quite likely to see the formation of 
other regional groupings. The European 
Community will be the outsider in these 
cases and may have a very real interest 
in reasonable external tariffs and the ex 
istence of a forum for discussing and 


testing the policies of the new groupings 


VL 

The Community is not Europe. To 
the Six has been added the “little free 
trade area” of the Seven, while some sin 
gletons remain around the edges, not 
always by choice. There is no talk here 


of complete economic union and the cre 


ation of new political entities. The domi 
nant concern is with trading relations or, 
at most, a renewal of cooperation similar 
to that which took place when the OEEC 


5 The Schuman Plan ited, p. 923-534 
“% The best analysis of the ns is M 


Camps, The Free Trade Area Negotiation Princet 


negotiats 
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was at its height (extended to include 


maybe 


Spain, perhaps Yugoslavia, and 


Finland). Without 


taking an ambitious examination of the 


eventually under- 
intricacies of these matters one can see 
that this new situation poses at least three 
sets of problems for American policy and 
for the organization of the free world 
economy. These concern the possibilities 
of a settlement, the consequences of a 
continued split, and the character of the 
new entity that might emerge 

From the record of the negotuations it 
appears that, if there is to be anything 
like 


nearly agreed on in late 


the free trade area that seemed 


1054, three kinds 


of development are essential There 


would have to be a clarification ot politi 
} 


cal implications and a removal of the ob 


] ' ‘ 
stacles this reveals I uropeans do not 


want the political significance of the 


common market diluted by the free trade 
They 
} 


tending just that 


area suspect the is f in 


British political expe 
tations are not clear, but in the previous 
have 
solidarity Six 


Paris nd jon! \ 


development the 


negotiations London appears to 


underestimated the 
and especially of 
second 
that 


negotiation of a tree 


French opposition to it be overcome If 
the reforms of the end of 1958 continue 
to work they may reduce fears about ex 
onomy to broader 


I | Ww 


mist 


posing the national ¢ 


areas of competition mucn this 


nn Ty 
ODDS on ofr 
} it} ! 


would reduce protecti 


alter its political influence is less clear 
Nor is 1t 
consideration that is a 
Third, the 


other non-members must make a better 


certain that it is this kind of 


t the core of French 
and the 


resistance sritish 


offer or enhance their bargaining power. 
The little free trade area of the Seven 


Cente { International Stud 


Princeton Un 


February 1 1959 


versity ct 
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The 


exploration of means of drawing the 


does something of this already. 


Commonwealth countries into the nego- 
tiations or of linking imperial preference 
with the European system may turn up 
item that 


other possibilities A fourth 


may be 


essential in reaching agreement 
on a free trade area is a satisfactory ar 
rangement about Africa. 

If no agreement is reached on a com 
prehensive free trade area resembling 
that discussed in 1958, several other possi 
bilities are open. A more limited agree- 
ment might subject certain crucial com 
modities to special treatment. There 
might be no general agreement but ar 
rangements tor 


contuunuing negotuuation 


and consultation. There might be a cer 


tain parallelism of action by the Six and 


the Seven as there has been in the open 
’ stage Sull other variations are pos 

ing Sages tii ¢ ariauio are | 

sible and there is little basis for predic 


Nor | 


uuming be foresecn 
with any certainty 


tion. can the 
The European Eco 
nomic Commission has tried to give the 
impression that it is reasonably comfort 
able with things as they are but is always 
ready to hear proposals and quite willing 
to look into any cases of actual difficulty. 
The 


new organization is intended to provide a 


Seven have made it clear that their 


bargaining base, but what overtures they 
have in mind have been kept rather 
quiet. The step-by-step character of the 
tariff reductions in the common market 
and the little free trade area make it 
possible to envisage negotiations extend 


While 


there will be those for whom delay is ad- 


ing over a rather long period. 


vantageous, there are forces in both 


groups making for agreement. In Ger 
many and Holland there are proponents 
feel 
would be strengthened by closer contact 


of low tariffs who their posiuion 


with the outer Seven. In Benelux there 
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is uneasiness about the extent to which 
Community interests may be subordi- 
nated to political interplay between Bonn 
and Paris. For Switzerland and Austria, 
trade with the Six is much more impor- 
tant than trade with the other members 
of the little free trade area and they may 
feel harder pressed to reach agreements 
than the British and the Scandinavians. 

Failure to agree on a free trade area 
would pose the question of the conse- 
quences of an economic split in Europe. 
It is not too hard to imagine Europe 
living with a split for some time, if this 
meant only that there were two trade 
groupings that had special internal rela- 
tions but followed reasonable policies 
toward one another. Some conflicts of 
commercial interest would be generated; 
how serious these would be would de 
pend on the impact of particular trade 
barriers and preferential margins. What 
people expected the future pattern of 
European trading arrangements to be 
would have an important influence on 
how they reacted to these trade barriers. 
While a reasonable coexistence of the two 
groups is possible, there are also dangers 
In bargaining or in coping with some 
internal problem one bloc might so dam- 
other 


age the as to provoke retaliation 


and set off a sort of economic warfare. 
A recession might lead to trade barriers 
being thrown up along the lines of divi- 
sion. Simply the fact that two blocs exist 
One 


safeguard is the widespread consciousness 


may invite political manipulation. 


of these dangers. It is also likely that in 
every situation there would be some in 
each bloc who in self-defense or out of 
good sense would counsel caution and 
hold back the hotheads. 

One cannot derive very firm assump- 
tions for American policy from this un- 
certain and unpredictable situation. That 
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the United States has an important inter 
est in how the free trade area problem 


develops 1s « le ar. T he most basic interest 


is to avoid a serious split in Europe be 


cause that could substantially damage not 


only Europe but the whol * world 
It follows that the 

cerned with the suc 

countries in aiming 

tion that is bot! ‘ : and cco 
nomically scems t 
have been recog tter some delay 
by the decision in mid-December to 


n whi 


} . 7 . 
iaALIONS Det 
Presumably some so Ntinuing com 
mittee will emerge fr this 


What that 


session 
iting. Some 


Six and the 


( hers li 


no more 


' 
settiement of 
1 


Sull anotk 


trying 


on problems 
whole free world. 
The United States has 
the kind of free 


shape 


interest in 
trade 
analogous to its intere » the 


‘ ’ . 1 
external relations of the common market 


If a true free trade area is created, GATT 
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standards exist for testing and the 


member countries, which will stull 


their 


negotiated w 


trol own external 
It, however, 


tree trade area 


difhcult questi 


part in 
ibderanzat 


When the 


1 1 
roie inh smoot 


way to final agreement by mea 


fecting German deconcentration 
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and after that, however, its role in the 
affairs of the European Coal and Steel 
The 
United States was deeply involved in the 
EDC The 


widely as demonstrating 


Community was quite secondary. 


was 


the 


negotiations. failure 


regarded 
limits of American power in Europe, so 


lar as integration was con 


promoting 
cerned. ‘Thereafter, though the United 
States continued to champion European 
integration, it followed a much less active 


policy. It played a very minor role in 


the new process of integration § that 


started at Messina ind led 


m market Euratom 


to th com 


and American 


willingness to aid Euratom was, however, 


crucial in permitting that agency to start 


new phase seems to have 


he common market is fairly 


tablished and the empl s oft 


has shifted to the 


United 


external trading itions of the r 


Mates policy 

gional 

blo« So tar com 
' 

market 

oncer | 


rica 


mon 


Sh uld it 
to prevent the 


between the Six and the Seven 


ying a dangerous rift? Should it seck 


) promote a settlem 
common 

a free trade area or 

ement is made between 
Whatever 
efle tive 


United 


the course of these events? At 


groups: courses ar 


chosen, how are the means by 


which the States can influence 
least two 
things seem clear about American policy. 
GATT provides a major means of meet 
1 large proportion of these problems, 
and therefore, to make use of these possi- 


in 


bilities, the United States will have to be 
iN a position to carry on a vigorous trade 
policy and especially to conduct serious 
tariff bargaining. These have now taken 
a central place as the main instruments 
toward 


of American economic policy 


Europe. 


VIL 


There remains the question 
whether the chang d cconomik 


of Western Europ 


implications for tl 


has 


sion 

sec notin 
mentally 
ments 
NATO's 


ocen a 


There would be 
more coordinat 
and its ancillar 
economics” tha re so import 


United 


trices as Well ougni { Oo 


States and in some ot 


TO. 


examined in 
oopecrati 


is Certainly room tor 


,r on 


nomic relat 


oc and on other as{ 


cs I competitive ce 
The split 
the Six and the Seven is a matter of 
cern for NATO because it 


tually threaten the alliance 


existence’. in Europe between 
con 
could even 
The creation 


lo k after 
At the same 


of a special committee to this 


problem is a useful step. 
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time the fact that this is not a NATO 
committee is a reminder of the awk ward- 
ness of trying to identify European eco- 
nomic problems as NATO problems, 
when not all of the countries involved 
are members of NATO. 

For many other economic questions 
as well, the inappropriateness of NATO 
as an economic instituUion is as appar- 
ent as always. The criterion of member 
ship in NATO has nothing to do with 
the criteria appropriate for most eco- 
nomic groupings. The political objec 
tions to organizing foreign aid through 
NATO are well known. 
ganization of trade and finance along 
NATO lines is apt to be unsatisfactory; 
the effort to establish a NATO position 


within larger economic organizations is 


Extensive or- 


likely to cause more difficulties than it 
removes. Quite apart from the question 
of whether it is desirable to give the rest 
of the world the that the 
members treat 
questions NATO 
doubtful whether it makes any particu 
lar sense to try to force the NATO coun 


impression 
all 


questions, it 1s 


alliance’s economic 


as 


tries themselves to compromise all their 
economic positions within the alliance as 
well as in the larger economic organiza- 
uons. 

The argument is not that NATO 
should have no economic functions. As 


the previous paragraphs have indicated, 


there are some matters directly related to 
the alliance for which it is the only logi- 
It must be concerned, 


What 


is likely to be needed in these cases is 


cal instrument. 
too, with broad economic issues. 


consultation and the opportunity for al 
lies to criticize one another's economic 
practices frankly and privately if other 
equally good channels are lacking. It 
will rarely be the case, however, that 
assigning economic functions to NATO, 
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as is so often suggested, will be the best 
solution. It is not a good instrument for 
the major tasks of trade and finance. 
The of the 
economy is a task going well beyond the 


improvement free world 
scope of NATO, involving many other 


countries, and the close 


requiring co 
operation of different groups for different 
purposes. 

tor Adanuc customs 


Proposals an 


union or free trade area are not new, 
and this is no place to examine either 
their history or their merits. Undoubtedly 
these ideas need to be re-examined in the 
light of Western Europe's changed eco 
nomic position. Superficially, at least, it 
would seem that the increased strength 
ot Europe would reduce some of the 
misgivings in that area about removing 
the barriers to transatlantic trade, but 
would do little to improve the chances of 
American acceptance of such a step and 
might even increase them. There is some 
tendency to think of an Adantic group 
ing as a means of overcoming the difh 
culties between the Six and the Seven, 
ap 
proach would not raise more problems 


Nothing 


changed circumstances seems to alter the 


but it is hard to believe that this 


than it would solve. in the 


serious problems stemming from the fact 


that an Aéslantuc trading arrangement 


would exclude important free world 


countries. A more promising approach 
is that suggested in the communiqué is 
sued after the “Western Summit” meet 
ing in Paris in December 1959 calling for 
an informal conference of OEEC coun 
the United 


There the regional trading problems of 


tries, States, and Canada. 


Western Europe are put firmly in the 
global framework of GATT and are 
linked with the interest of the whole free 
world in economic development. 
Meanwhile, the of 


economic core 
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NATO and of the Atlantic Community 
is the state of the American and Western 
European economies, their relations to 
one another, and their place in the world. 
A major advance has been made during 
the last decade in the transformation of 


weak 


center of strength. 


Europe from a spot to a main 
This has altered the 
kind of policies that the United States 
needs to follow toward Europe and Eu- 
rope toward the United States. There 
are some difhculties in the new relation- 


ship and new problems will appear. 


There are also some major new oppor- 


tunities. Some of these center on the 
removal of the shelters the European 
economy needed in the past. Even more 
important are the opportunities for 
Western Europe to play a much fuller 
role in improving the operation of the 
free world economy. These matters all 
come to focus in the problem of finding 
the way to relate a new kind and degree 
of Western European economic regional- 
ism to the requirements of a larger muiti 


lateralism. 





EUROPE: THE SIX AND THE SEVEN 
U. W. Kirzincer 


In December 1959 the European Free and efforts to reach 

Trade Association was set up in Stock political settlement 

holm, and thus the postwar efforts doomed to fail unk 

unite western Europe have led to ; r count of the | 

nificant new division ithir context in wh 

separate areas of free tr: are being set gun to build their new mmunity 

at much the 

Six” centered ar 

many, the “Outer Seven” 

and Scandinavia. 
For ten years B 

take the European mov 

it only 


yiving 
without even th 


. , 
slications for herself, 


i 
| 
found herself left out 


vital importance Then, 


new order on ti ine! 
with a rival 
rather than 
1 1 
to terms with tl 


market was mn 
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of German aggression seemed a bond 


that could unite many nations for some 
time. At the same time, the more far 
sighted realized that it would be impos 
sible to discriminate 


against Germany 


forever. Any such attempt would fail, 
and breed just what it was designed to 
prevent. If German policy was to be sub 
jected to international controls, and if 
Germany was to be an equal member in 
a European community of nations, then 
tficre was only one way out of the dilem 
other nations must abdicate to supra 


} 


national bodies the same measure of sov 


cignty which they intended Germany 


cver to regain 
Soon the 


memorics of the last enemy 


became less real than the fear of a new 
Armed SOVICt 
ced to the 


and French and Italian communism was 


aggressor communism 


had advai Elbe and beyond, 


showing its strength ; lar as the 


nel and the Pyrenees 
’ 


immediate common 


proport 


port iffercences loomed 


ons, national 


Only mmon ti 


ciion Was rcyvar’l 


the eves of many, 
institutions oft 


hallmark of th 


that he sought this joint ac 


, ' , 
tailed point political 
, 


, 
| But it was the 
tederalist” 


tion as a means for obtaining more effec 
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tive common political institutions, while 
the “functionalist” attempted to set up 
such a minimum of political institutions 
as might be indispensable to direct the 
action that was most urgently re 


Where the 


accused of 


joint 


quired. federalist may be 


concentrating eCxXcessively on 


j 1 1 
legal tormalities, the functionalist may 


have underrated the handicap imposed 


everyday cooperation by th 
If the Con 
vention for European Economic Cooper 


ion signe d in 


on effective 


survival of national vetoes 


was largel 


April 1948 
a victory tor the functionalists, the Hagu 
Congress held in the succeeding mor 

allowed the political federalists to obtait 
a first institutional base in the f of 
ouncil of 


From this base the 


he ( Europe inaugurated in 


1949. federalists pro 


ceeded to formulate and advance 


more far-reaching demands 


The United States’ 


insistence 


cooperation had 


on Euro 
yx an pecn one 
conditions of Marshall Aid 

States was welcomed 

of those who sought 

they 

Europe as to purs toward 


had 


European unit 


which 
the Unit ] tat nce it pecn 


united. The desire for 


as such Was neutral between two sets ot 


' , 
co-Telatulve pontical 


Political unity 


momic col 


and c 
was advocated as 
to uropean freedom of 
movement—wheth ( a more 
equal partne 
lantic alliance or whether toward a more 
in lependent posiuion in the world is a 
Whichever way | 


third force. that deci 


sion might go, only unity, it was argued, 


could make it effective. Eight years later 
anti-United States feelings after Suez, as 
well as anti-Soviet feelings after Buda 
pest, helped the common market treaty 


through the Palais Bourbon. 
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There was a parallel ambivalence or 


mixture of economic aims. Economic 
unity with its advantages of larger mark- 
ets and greater specialization of produc- 
tion was advocated as a means of redress 
ing the balance ou: dollar payments. But 
whether the objective was to form a re 
gional bloc embracing only Europe and 
the countries associated with it overseas, 
or whether the discriminatory removal 
of economic barriers was but a tactical 
move to strengthen the economies of Eu 
rope for full convertibility and trading 
relationships on a most-favored-nation 
basis with the whole world economy, was 
a matter of dispute within both the fed 
eralist and the functionalist camps. 
Third force and regionalist concepts 
in particular were linked closely with a 
further concern. The rise of the coun 
tries of Asia and Africa to a new influ 
ence and a new power in world affairs 
occupied much of federalist thought 
Their idealization of European tradition 
forced many federalists to take a gloomy 
view of this imminent shift in the con- 
stellation of world power. European po- 
litical unity would not stem the tide. 
But some (particularly French) circles 
hoped it would at least buttress the “civil 
izing presence” of Europe overseas, while 
others, faced with the same situation at 
one remove, felt unity was desperately 
needed to rehabilitate Europe morally in 
the eyes of world opinion and to mark 
the abandonment of the national concept 
by the very nations that had served as 


Eco 


nomic unity might not keep European 


the model for nationalism overseas. 


resources ahead of the resources available 
to Afro-Asian countries for very long, 
but it might produce a margin of eco- 
nomic maneuverability that would allow 


Europe to provide aid to those countries 
and thereby cushion and guide even as 
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it accelerated their progress to positions 
of world power. 
The 


across domestic political fronts. Economic 


European movement also cut 


unity was advocated by free trade liberals 
who wished to diminish the impact of 
political boundaries and the influence of 
national governments on economic life 
Yet among its foremost champions there 
were also those who regarded the na 
tional economy as too small an enuty for 
effective planning, and who strove to 
set up supranational authorities to direct 
production and trade on a vaster inter 
national scale. In the field of industry, 


the Rome treaties contain elements of 


Erhard’s “free market economy” writ 


large; in the fields of atomic energy 


and agriculture, planning and the more 
restrictive agricultural interests have tri 
umphed. 

} , , 

Even the historic cleavage of clericals 
the 


he 


and anti-lericals was bridged by 


European idea. Certainly three of ¢ 
} 


men in the van of the movement were 
devout Catholics born in Lothair’s mid 
dle kingdom, an area where the liberal 
conception of the world and its denizens 
as naturally divisible into neat nation 
states appears unsophisticated in the ex 
treme: Robert x human, a Cs rman dur 
ing the first world war; Alcide de Gas 
peri, a Deputy in the Austrian Diet while 
Austria-Hungary was at war with Italy 
and Konrad Adenauer, the, non-combat 
tant anti-Prussian mayor of Cologne and 
Rhenish separatist of 1919. But the stal 
warts of the movement came also from 
Paul 


Henri Spaak provided the personal driv 


the ranks of the anti-clerical left 


ing force in the drafting of the Rome 
treaty, and Guy Mollet was Prime Min 
ister during critical phases of the com 


mon market negotiations and secured the 
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votes of 100 out of the 101 French Social 
ist deputies in favor of the treaty. 

The European idea was thus itself neu- 
tral in foreign policy between a third 
force concept and the Atlantic alliance, 
undecided in trade policy between re 
gionalism and multilateralism, ambiv- 
alent in its attitude to the problems of 
Africa Asia, 


silent in cultural and educational matters 


emergent nations in and 
between Catholicism and anti-lericalism, 
and neutral also in economic policy be 
tween laissez-faire liberalism and social- 
ist planning. Approached from very di- 
verse points of view, European unity 
seemed to make sense to the leaders of 
the Six, to small but highly articulate 
pressure groups, and to many of the war 


would give 


and postwar generation: it 
greater scope to Europe for whatever 
policy aims were envisaged. On most or 


all of 
turned the 


these issues Britian could have 


scales if only she had not 
stood aloof; but she left the Europeans 


A sud 


den realization of continental federation 


of the continent to themselves. 


might have produced sharp conflicts be- 
tween federalists over the use to which 
unity was to be put; as it was, the long 
common struggle and the course of post 
war events softened the contrasts of ulti- 
mate aim and produced not merely inter- 
national but also inter-party understand- 
ing. (Only the 
parliament of the Six consistently voted 


communists in every 


against integration.) 


What, then, were the obstacles to a 
united Europe? The events of 1950 re- 
vealed them most clearly. Two sharp 


turnings were taken that year which had 


profound effects on further develop- 


ments. 
When the federalists of 1947, 1945, and 


1949 had demanded supranational au- 
thorities with limited functions but real 
powers as a first step toward the United 
States of Europe envisaged in Churchill's 
Zurich speech, they had thought of a 
geographical Europe from which only 
the countries under non-democratic forms 
of government and under Soviet domi- 
be left 
that 


would for the moment 
After 1949 it 
Britain under Bevan would go no further 


nauion 


out. became clear 
than the Council of Europe model—a 


Consultative Assembly of nominated 
non-communist parliamentarians, free to 
harmonize views and frame recommen- 
dations on all but defense matters, but 
without any executive power responsible 
to it, and a Committee of Ministers 
whose major decisions were little more 
than recommendations to member gov- 
ernments. To the less canny it came as 
a shock in 1951 that under Churchill, too, 
Britain would go no further. And where 
sritain refused to go, the countries of 
Scandinavia would not go either. 

The French in particular felt this as 
a heavy blow. Federalists hoped to ex- 
tend supranational rule to the widest pos- 


had 


hoped that Britain—unlike them, unde- 


sible area. Continental countries 
feated, not occupied during or after the 


war, with its overseas Commonwealth 
and sterling area and with its cousinly 
link to the United States—would prove 
a leading partner in a united Europe. 
Moreover, the non-Germans (and many 
Germans, too) felt that the internal bal- 
ance of the new unit over and above its 
external strength and influence also re- 
After her 


currency reform western Germany was 


quired British participation. 


already showing signs of regaining an 
economic position that might make her 
too powerful a dynamo for the smaller 
“Little European” frame. The vast po 
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tential of the Ruhr seemed to require 
international control, yet the days of the 
Ruhr 
With the Schuman plan to 


discriminatory authority were 
numbered. 
pool coal and steel resources there came 
the great divide: the Six agreed to nego 


More 


made on a 


stayed out inten 


sive progress could only be 


And the 


entirely poltical 


tiate, the rest 


less extensive front Six made 
it crystal clear in 


ge , 
preamble to their tre: that coal 


steel marked but a beginning, made in 


11 


1 . 
a chosen key sector: their aim was a full 


European Economic Community, set 


to advance political 


The development toward a “Lit 


ropean” Economic Community 
gun in May 1950 was lifted sl 

of its natural course by worl 
United States pressure. When war 
Kore i, reneral | I 


manded twel 


ut In 


defense of 


way ol 
a } 
ld contribut« 


under } 


wou 

equally 
i 
Ple : 
aC VK 


I « # and the 


n drew that co 


Europe 


er it 
cost il 


was to 


end in failure 

refused to d 
1 

nignt of 
Perhaps t o th 

| 


struggie once for German ft 


armament was ad the 
Det 


federalist eyes. 


nse Community w sed ‘ in 


It d m lished one ot tl 


most conspicuous and dangerous cle 
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ments of national sovereignty: the abso 


lute supremacy over armed military 
force. Like the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC), the European De 
(ED( 


as a supranational agency wit 


tense Community ) was designed 


with very real 


runctions but 
like ECSC, i 
ponent to be 
work; 
aloud for 


and indeed it pr 


was des 
1 | 

built a 
more even 


new 


Assembly to 


nm at ymndaiti prea 


Saar pro 


} em 


\ sem 


solution of the 


The ad ho 


ment 


of the Coun had sh 


way to the other. In addition, the Fren« 
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demanded assurances that there 


had 
would 
United 
calm their fears of German rearmament 


France demanded formal legal 


always be sufficient British and 


States troops in Europe to 


guaran 
ye easily 
Although 


- ’ 1 
ll] had, when in opposition, called 


tees of a kind that dk not 
to Anglo-Saxon 


Church 


diplomacy 
t 
wh 


Europ in army in 


conditions 


Detense ( 


préalables th it 
Am d 


d kind hardly secn 


Oommunity. 
| dissension of 

the Dreyfus affair, the country that 

had originated the ct prevented its 
of the Commu 

st right refused 

ation when both the So 

ils were evenly split 


ly the MRP alm 


it sccm d 


all killed EDC 


imply 


it would 
ymmunity for which th 
felt unprepared. 


yerman rearmament was not th 


nash 
ive issuc Was proved to the hilt 


when in December the National Assem 


bly ratified the Paris treaties of 1954. 


They gave to Germany both a national 
army and membership in NATO—the 
very things which EDC, to spare French 
feelings, had been so carefully designed 


Henceforth 


unity of Europe was freed 


to avoid. the movement 


toward the 


from the d 


1 


issuc, and Was abdit 
to the task 
it had just set itself 


un at Messina 


ciense 


and forced—to return which 


In 1950 to begin 
When the Six met ag 
in June 1955 they dr 


EDC 


ons 
struggi over 
uld 


effect, il tint 


not 
rm, 


Communit had beer 


EDM 


the same time there were new and 
asons for proceeding 


urgent cconomic fre 


toward a common market in Europe. 
| or lack or g Id 
a 


materials, jmachinery, and goods of all 


and dollars when raw 


cinds were in heavy demand, all the 
kind I j 1 


countries of Europe had maintained or 
imposed strict import controls immedi 
Trade between them 


ately after the war 


was on the basis of a bilateral bartering 
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of goods for goods, with relatively small 
swing credits to allow for temporary dis 
parities between import 
values. In order to overcome the restric 
tion and distortion of trade which this 


and export 


system entailed, the Organization for Eu 
ropean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
launched its program of trade liberaliza 
1949 the OEEC 
pledged themselves to abolish quantita 


tion. In countries 


tive restricuons ON a certain percentage 
of 


literalization 


imports from each other, and this 


percentage was progres 


sively raised. Trade could thus expand 


a regional 


and become multilateral on 
basis. 

But to expand and mululateralize 
trade it was necessary to expand and 
multilateralize payments. In 1950, there 
fore, OEEC set up its European Pay 
ments Union (EPU). This system mult: 
lateralized payments by arranging for all 
intra-European transfers regardless of 


origin or destination to be settled not by 


individual countries with each other, but 


by a monthly net settlement by each 
country with EPU itself. Moreover, the 
system expanded the means of interna 
tional payment by calculating this net 
settlement in terms of an EPU unit com 
posed of gold and of credit in a propor 
tion determined by each country’s own 
cumulative position within the large 
swing credits established between it and 
EPU. It is worth noting that EPU served 
the entire monetary areas of the OEEC 
members, including the sterling area as 
a whole. 

Six years after OEEC took up its 
work, intra-European trade had more 
Sut further 
The OEEC 
was too loose for its 


than doubled in volume. 
progress was proving slow. 
structure recom 
mendations to be compelling. France, 


for example, was falling short of her 
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liberalization commitments and counter- 
acting liberalization by imposing a spe 
Other 


also were not fulfilling their obligations, 


cial levy on imports. countries 
and they, too, pleaded special difhculties 
as an explanation for why they could not 
Denmark, Greece, Turkey, 


and Iceland complained that, whiie they 


keep pace. 


were attempting to reduce quantitative 


restrictions on the imports of industrial 
products, the industrial countries were 
not reducing their restrictions on the im 


ports of agricultural produce and food 


stuffs toa corresponding extent Indeed, 


in consideration of the special political, 


social, and economic difficulties caused 


by shifts of production from agriculture 
to industry, the liberalization system al 
lowed the industrial 


countries to mall 


tain higher restrictions on agricultural 


imports than the agricultural countries 


were allowed to maintain on industrial 
goods. Thirdly, the group of Benelux 


Scandinavian low-tariff 


rh 
ti 


and countrics 


complained that, when they liberalized 


the import of a commodity, this abol 


ished almost all the protection which 


their own producers and their balance of 
payments could have: when a highariff 
country liberalized imports, the customs 
duty still maintained a heavy discrimina 
tion against the foreign producer and re 
duced the impact on its own balance of 
payments 
In spite of the formal symmetry of the 
liberalization system, it thus lacked an 
effective material reciprocity between 
wricultural and industrial, and between 
high-tariff low-tariff, 


quantitative restrictions in 


and countries; 


many cases 
were maintained less to protect the bal 
ance of payments than to protect individ 
ual producers and industries; and the 
still al 


intergovernmental machinery 


lowed a country like France to cut down 
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foreign trade when internal adjustments 
would have seemed preferable from a 
European point of view. 

Where the obvious problem of tariffs 
was concerned, there were political and 
historical reasons why OEEC had never 
made any move. In 1948 to secure im 
ports at all had mattered far more than 


their price. Quotas could be mutually 


abolished by swift executive action, while 
tariff reductions would have involved 
the agreement of cighteen legislatures 
The reduction of tariffs was being inves 
tigated by other organizations such as 
the European “Customs Union Study 
Group” in Brussels and on a world basis 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
Trade (GATT) 


and Furthermore it 


was a principle of GATT that tariffs 


were .not to be lowered on a discrimina 
tory basis. Plainly, Europe had no desire 
unilaterally to lower her tariffs against 
the rest of the world at this time; there 
fore, intra-European tariffs could not be 
lowered either. 

By 1955 at least four of the Six coun 
tries were afraid that OEEC’s attempts 
to liberalize trade within Europe were 
The Bene 


lux countries had already formed a cus 


yielding diminishing returns 


toms union of their own and were im 
patient with the slow rate of progress of 
their neighbors. Holland in particular, 
as both an agricultural and a low-tariff 
country, was anxious to see further ad 
Within OQEEC low-tariff 


countries requested that the problem of 


vance, the 
trade barriers be treated as a whole, but 
little concrete action could then be ex- 
pected on the level of the eighteen states 
that made up OEEC 

Three possibilities were open to the 
OEEC 
peared to grind to a standstill: they 


countries as liberalization ap- 


could set out on further progress toward 
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non-discrimination, either on the trade 
or on the payments side, or on both. 
But while Britain favored moves toward 
the convertibility of currencies, others 
preferred to extend the liberalization of 
dollar like 


France, were plainly not ready for formal 


imports. Some countries, 
convertibility, and for Britain, Germany, 
and Benelux to take the plunge might 
have meant opening a new rift in Euro- 
pean economic and thus also political 
relations. 

Such a rift might have been avoided 
by an alternative plan: the non-discrimi- 
natory but selective reduction of customs 
duties in unison on only those goods 
which are traded predominantly between 
OEEC countries. Formally, this would 
have been a non-discriminatory program; 
effectively, it would have served regional- 
ist aims. But it could hardly have gone 
very far. 

GATT did, however, offer one more 
Under Article 
XXIV, tariffs could be reduced on a re- 


gional basis provided they were reduced 


straightforward way out. 


to zero over a reasonable period of time. 
under this clause that Benelux 
The 


be used for a relance Euro- 


It was 
had 


could now 


been formed. same clause 
péenne to solve at the same time the 
political problem posed by the failure of 
EDC and the economic problem posed 
by the slowing down of OEEC progress. 
Thus at the conference of Messina, on 
the proposal of the Netherlands delega- 
tion, the economic and the political 
streams of thought merged once more. 
The European movement returned to 
that economic path toward political unity 
chosen in 1950, which the failure of the 
Defense Community had shown to be 
of vital tactical significance, and which 
was also thrust into the foreground by 


the impasse within OEEC. 
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bringing her Overseas 


The treaties setung up he European Community, and the) 


Economic Community and the Euratom able treatment in trade 


pool ot nuclear energy were drafted in nonrecoverable funds 
haste to exploit the political lation disposal of | 
of 1955-57, When Mollet was Prime Min-  ! 

ister of France, before Adenauer 

tace the electorate in the autumn ol 

and while the economies of 

experiencing a boom. Thx 

themselves were 

d ademi exere 

theory and poke 

France secured 


tinned ham as 


would hav 


protecti 


market in agri 
of common organization rather 


mutual free trade. France insisted on 


LOrICS 


ere ive 


morcover, 
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mon trading policy toward third 


countries; and 


fourthly, to secure a certain measure 
ot ol 


slicy within t 


internal fiscal 


he 


harmonization 


and economi pr new 


Community. 


forecover, in the minds of 


the tour ov] 


ual 


lu d as toward 


hiefly va 


apable cha 
mn 
where a sixth 
iffs 
while tariff 
1. Th 


customs unk 


today. Tat 
n British OOK 
lishec 


(serman gi 


DiaCKMAaL 


it would 


Th 


attempts t 
j 


tar tailed 
yn Lloyd's 
out ol 
scheme 
frame 
did 


ingen 


can 


it 


the 


And 


British ecconomi 


and other OEE( 


t 


f 


t 


» form a free trade 


This in effect ir 
1ess to join in the 
A 


arifis with 


arm! ar 


THE SEVEN 


tives of the European Economic Commu 


} 


nity, but not in the other three. British 


reluctance to see agriculture included in 
any agreement was dictated not least by 
-and 


ol 


considerations of domestic politic: 
perhaps by insufficient understanding 


the little degree of coordination of agri 


cultural likel the Commu 


Where 


on 


pol ics in 


nity. mmon external tariff 


was < erned, the mutual prefer 


ol between the 


granted 


Kingdom 


) the 
x lution 
doubtful 
not ne 
ul 


ot the > 


tinent 


» the J 
lid 


hours, and h 


waycs, 


collective Dargail 


d by 


slation—these and similar arg 


were used against the harmonization 


with 


li 


iu 


domestic policies those of the ix 


Finally, neither industry, afraid of central 


planning, labor, afraid of 


nent (¢ 


no;r perma 


hristian and conservative majori 
the cont 


he 


nt 
l 


andably 


itself was read 


on ne nor underst 


ties 


enough t government \ 
to the execution of 
decided 


without 


to commit itself 


as 


yet undefined measures to be 


representatives 


government } 


tariffs within the areca with 
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power of veto or, worse still from the 
government's point of view, by “supra- 
national” | the 
component 
munity as a whole. 


not 
the Com- 


bodies representing 


nation-states but 

The British government announced its 
willingness to enter a free trade area in 
March 


the 


November 1956. In the 
Rome 
union of the Six was signed, and on 


tariff 


1957 


treaty setting up customs 


January 1, 1959, the first mutual 


reductions were to take place among the 
Six. Most of the intervening period was 
} 


spent in the search for solutions to the 


various technical problems presented by 
Common 
wealth preference, and by the basic dif 


market 


free trade areas as such, by 


ferences between the common 


of the European Economic Community 


and the proposed much 


] 
iooser Organi 


zation. But it was not on technical 


prob 


lems that the negotiations failed. It was 
the underlying political factors which led 


alks at tne end 


to the breakdown of the t 


of 1955. 


The Germans and Dutch had wa 
idea of 


1 if trade 


welcomed the 
With competitive pri 


sector and a tariff low 


with that to be establish a 
munity as a whole they 
enlargement of the proje 


trade: it would simultaneously boost 


their exports and help keep dk wn the if 
consumer prices and manufacturing costs 


The French, on the other hand, exploited 


e technical difficulties inher 
scl 


to the full th 


ent in the 1eme and soon revealed 


themselves as bitter opponents of it even 
if the technical problems could be re 
The fears of traditional French 
protectionism had been stilled by conces 


solved. 


sions from France's partners among the 
Six. 
open her frontiers not only to those other 


That she should now be asked to 
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five, but to some half-dozen or dozen 


other countries as well—and all that 


without special concessions and without 
harmonization of at least some elements 
seemed too much to 


the com 


of production costs 
those who had accepted even 
mon market only reluctantly. On the 
other side, some ol the most enthusiastic 


proponents of the common market also 
The 


convinced Europeans for whom the Eco 
; Bs 


Community was above all a bis 


opposed the free trade area project 


nomic : 
pol tical unity feared 
institutionally 


, 
ld det 


step forw ird toward 
looser 
ract If 


ot the Community and 
and more anem plans Ww 


The 


whole 


tionists 
Aden 
western G 
ern Europe, Erha 
business 
France to a cept Britain into a 
area with the Six 
There 


an 1, 


foliowed 
1955, with de Gaulle’ 
power in France, Britain's 
a 

lat she 1 r| 
a contnel 

French Pres 


Michel 


thusiast 


ister 


enemics ol 


Sut Britis} 
Into the middle of the r 


frank 


Ja ques Soustelle which 


many. | 


tions burst the statement 


removed the 


basis on which the negotiations h id bec n 


ee 
thn Who 


concept of a tree 


carried on 


trade area as suggested by Britain was 
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unacceptable to France. The economic 


objections to the free trade area re- 


mained; and political considerations, so 
far from leading the new French regime 
into making gestures of friendship with 
sritain, had led it much more into con 
solidating its relations with Bonn. De 
Gaulle above all for 


himself cared 


French grandeur: and in the race for 


] 
nuclear greatness it was Britain, not Ger 


many, who was the rival. Debré was no 


North Africa; 


it was Britain, not Germany, who had 


less concerned with and 


delivered arms and whose 


, ' , 
entire colonial policy was 


Kren h 


, 
financial considerauons, too 


to T unisia 
‘ an embarrass 


ment he There were special 


France 


] 
{ 


d shorttcrm funds to settle her for 


cign exchange debts and long-term funds 
and domestic 


for overseas investment 


renovation: oth of these could cross the 
Rhine, but 
French 


Community 


‘ , ' 
the Channel. For the 


new ronment the Economix 


ypove 
in fact a Eurafrican as 
De Gaulle 


ins! ted on respect LOT ‘ op gauoONs, 


was 


much as a European scheme. 


and so in the last we ember the 


devaluation of the anc allowed th« 


commercial clauses of the Rome treaty 


to come into effect as planned on January 
I, 1959 

Britain thus stood well outside the 
long-range pl ins of the 
stantial C 


Six and very sub 


onomi cifects Were soon ap 


I 
Daily there was news that more 


parent 

' , 
conunental firms were planning to inte 
their investment and production 


United States 


yrate 
! 
programs; capital in par 


ticular was being diverted into common 


market countries; and even some British 
, 

firms were hastening to establish plants 

The 


government thus found itself in 


within the Economic Community. 
British 
a paradoxical predicament: if at first it 


had been necessary to convince industry 
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that the common market was a grave 
threat that needed its serious attention, 
by 1959 industry was eager on the con- 
trary to exploit the new opportunities 
which free trade with Europe could open 
And when the government was un- 
had taken 


the 


up. 
able to sell the medicine it 
such demand 


had 


voked forced it, perhaps even more than 


pains to advertise, 


which the government itself pro 


it wished, to look for some alternative 


satisfaction. 


VL 
Early in 1959, therefore, five main al 


ternative courses of action were can 


vassed. Some advocated a retreat into 


the Commonwealth; some suggested that 
sritain should join the European Eco 
nomic Community and sacrifice Com- 
monwealth preference if necessary; some 
wanted to see the whole Commonwealth 
brought into a free trade area; some felt 
that time must be allowed to pass before 
move made; and 


the OEEC countries left out 


any new was some 


common market should form an 


ilternative free trade area of their own. 


The retreat into a “new Ottawa” was 


canvassed by the Beaverbrook Press, the 


League of Empire Loyalists, and a 


few Conservative back-benchers, one of 


whom argued: “I like to choose with 


whom I do business”. But such sugges- 
li 


tions were scarcely realistic. They in 
volved a sharpening of discrimination in 
favor of the Commonwealth, which was 
explicitly ruled out by GATT; they ne- 
glected the extent to which Common 
wealth preference—on average about 5 
per cent on goods going each way—was 
a wasting asset; they failed to recognize 
the increasing tendency of some of the 
most Commonwealth 


important coun 


tries to look to the United States in trade 
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no less than in defense matters; and they 
took little account of the fact that west 
had 


growing market for Britain since the war 


ern Europe been a much faster 


than had the Commonwealth. There is 


in fact no evidence that the government 


ever took this point of view into serious 


consideration. 


Of those who suggested that Britain 


1 


should apply for membership in the 


common market some did so simply 
a bargaining counter to embarrass 


French and expose the myth of 


“open” Community: the treaty was ob 


viously theoretically determined 


} 
i 


not a 


ogica scheme of abstract justice in 


which any 


group of countries whatever 


could be accommodated, but a closely 


negotiated bargain of mutually balancing 


political and economic con 


essions; at 
least the weighting of national votes in 


the organs of the Community, to take 


but one obvious example on the political 
side, would have to be _ re-negotiated, 


and any re-opening of negotiations might 
in the changed circumstances have led to 
different ¢ it for the 
Others 


interesting!y 


common market as 


however, advox ate d 


faith, and responsible member: 


Liberal and Labor parties and 
don Economist all pointed to the pos 


sible advantages both economic and 


political of such a bold stroke 


The difficulties for Britain in 


move of course remained what they 
been in the first place—n “ast 


them the future of Commonwealth 


2 Different ar 


entage shares in 


rh 


But need the 


stay 


erence. Commonwealth 
outside 
the Six? 


slow ly 


system any arrangement 


with Commonwealth prefer 
ence is crumbling away; more 
over, the Commonwealth countries would 
in any 


1 
case wish to make arrangements 


with the common market, the biggest 
single importer in the world. Why not, 
therefore, argued Mr. Thorneycroft, the 
tormer Conservative Chan 
the Commonwealth wi 
negotiations, and thus make 
a wider 


offering the 


proach for 
free trade area, 
to Commonwealth markets and_ the 
Commonwealth access to the common 
market? But this plan, too, has to face 


The 


in particular, could have scant 


certain difficulties Six, and France 


interest in 


admitting Commonwealth goods free of 


quantitat ve restrictions and of customs 


duties In competition with their own do 


mestic and expanding overseas produ 
tion. Nor could the overseas countries 
Commonwealth be 


of the expected o 


admit continental opean manuta 


f duty icy had hithert 


industrializ mon 


1;} ] 
1¢ more iberai the 


Six becomes, the less incentive 
overseas Commonwealth have 


ing of this kind 


Many of 


see Britain play a 


concessions 


those who were kecnest 


pean politics held yet another 


Brit lf 


The atmos 


the situation: they argued that 


must now “wait and see” 
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phere of suspicion and hostility aroused 
by the original free trade area plan must 
be allowed to evaporate with time. The 
Six must be allowed to settle down and 
gain confidence in their own political in- 
stitutions and their distinctive Commu 
nity experiment before they are asked to 
enter wider and less politically radical 
schemes. Some of the hypothetical prob- 
lems of re-exports and agricultural policy 


in a free trade area would be 


their 


seen in 


true perspective only in the light 
of experience gained. in the working of 


The 


French in particular must be allowed to 


their own economic, experiment. 
feel their own competitive strength after 
devaluation, and, if de Gaulle could re 
duce the economic drain of war in Al 
geria, this should further whet the appe 
tite of French industry for new markets. 
Moreover, if Erhard replaced Adenauer 
in Germany, then pressure would doubt 
less be put on the French to accept wider 
the meantime bi 


areas of free trade. In 


lateral discussions could slowly 


he ground for the 


prepare 
resumption of multi 
But this notion, too, 


for within the common 


aterai negotiations, 


| 
had its d ngers: 


market industrial alliances would crystal 


lize and vested interests entrench them 


selves, while outside it manufacturers 


faced an uncertainty that would leave 


their 


head 


come ol 


ompctitors among the Six with a 


start whatever the ultimate out 
negotiations. 

An additional proposal was thus urged 
particularly by the Federation of British 
Industries: not a new approach to the 
Six, but the establishment of a rival free 


trade association with Scandinavia and 


such other OEEC countries as wished to 
All kinds of objectives, 


felt, could be pursued simultancously in 


join in, they 


this way. The French had argued that 


free trade areas were impracticable: here 


it might be demonstrated that they could 
work. If the phasing of the progress 
toward free trade among these “Outer 
Seven” were coordinated with the prog- 
ress of the common market, this parallel- 
ism could eventually facilitate later entry 
of both smaller areas into a large free 
trade area. The expectations of a wide 
new market roused by the free trade area 
negotiations could be 
fulfilled by 


Austria, and Switzerland: here British 


at least partially 


free access to Scandinavia, 


industry could also find some compensa 
tion to offset markets that might be lost 
in the Six countries. In this way too it 
was hoped some pressure might be put 
on the Six to agree to a larger free trade 
area rather along the lines Britain had 
originally proposed, for they would be 
shut out from the preferences given by 
the members of the little free trade asso- 


other. A 


worked out by industrial and employers’ 


ciation to each scheme was 


associations of the countries concerned 
and then, very quickly, in the first half 
of 1959, the governments agreed to go 
ahead. In July a White Paper set out a 
draft plan, and in December the final 
Convention was signed by Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switz 
erland, and the United Kingdom. 

This Convention provided for the mu- 
tual reduction of duties by 20 percent on 
July 1,°1960 (the Rome treaty provided 
for the second installment of an average 
of 10 percent on that date), and then for 
reductions parallel with those demanded 
by the Rome treaty until 60 percent of 
tariffs 
Seven 


had been cut, when the Outer 


would complete the abolition of 


tariffs in four annual installments by 


1970. Agricultural and marine products 
from these cuts, but 


were excluded 


(after a last-minute concession to Nor- 
way from the United Kingdom) frozen 
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fish was included among industrial prod- 
ucts, and Britain was also to abolish the 
tariff on bacon and a few other com- 
modities of particular interest to Den- 
mark. 
increased by 20 percent each year except 


Every import quota was to be 
where special difficulties arose. For the 
rest the rules of competition, those to 
prevent deflection of trade, and the insti 
tutional machinery to carry through the 
treaty were all simple in the extreme. 
Whatever the intrinsic merits of this 
scheme, it must, however, be asked very 
seriously whether it is apt to fulfill its 
particular objectives. 


The process of demonstrating that re- 


exports within a free trade area can be 


controlled by certificates of origin is per- 
haps not really necessary: the Six them 
selves, after all, are now using analogous 
papers to control re-exports among them 


selves until their external tariffs have 


been integrated; and new experiments 
are not much more relevant here than 
Commonwealth 


the experience of the 


As for the wider problem of 


how far mutual tariffs can be lowered 


system. 


without detailed provisions for the har- 
monization of cost structures and legis 
lation, the experience of a unit as scat 
tered as the Outer Seven and as clearly 
dominated by one country (which alone 
contains well over half the total popula- 
tion of the area) is scarcely to be re- 
garded as conclusive. 

Again, the argument that it will be 
into a tree 


easier for Britain to enter 


trade relationship with the Six if she 
has previously established a free trade 
The 


ultimate common external tariff of the 


area with Scandinavia is dubious. 


Six as agreed in the Rome treaty is not 
very different from the present British 
tariff: if the Commonwealth problem 
can be solved, the idea of a customs 


union between Britain and the Six is by 
no means to be excluded. But free trade 
with Scandinavia, where tariffs are low, 
might well make a customs union with 
the Six much more difficult to achieve. 
Negotiations could perhaps be cased if 
the Six were to accept the Seven as a 
single negotiating partner; but the sub- 
stantive problems to be settled between 
them will in some respects become rather 
more intractable. 

For the export prospects of British in 
dustry, the free trade association is plain- 
The free trade 


market of 


ly a poor second-best 


area including the common 
165 million would have opened up access 
to a new market of over 200 million peo 
ple -four times as large as the popula 
tion of the United Kingdom. 


trade association, on the other hand, adds 


The free 
only some 38 million people to the do- 
mestic market. Moreover, Scandinavian 
tariff rates are on the whole low, so that 
the abolition of these tariffs is unlikely 
to make a dramatic difference to British 
(Each of the other 


rather 


exports. partners 


gains more than Britain: their 


multipled by the 


inclusion of Britain, and British duties 


domestic markets are 


are on the whole substantial.) Transport 


costs also tell against the new unit, at the 


geometrical heart of which lie the Ger 


man industrial areas. Given this 


geo 
graphical factor it should not be too 
dificult for German industry to cut 
prices sufficiently to absorb and nullify 
most of the tariff discrimination in favor 


of Britain which is the chief point of 
the new arrangement. 

Then there is the hope that the free 
trade association will change French at 
titudes to the establishment of a free 
trade area. Yet French exports to the 
“Outer Seven” are of little importance, 


and commercial pressure on Germany, in 
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so far as it can be achieved, is unlikely 
to change the mind of President de 
Gaulle. On the contrary, there can be 
little doubt that 
aroused resentment in a nation not in a 


this rival scheme has 
mood to be coerced and to be coerced 
least of all by discrimination from the 
very country which objected for so long 
to the discriminatory character of th 
common markct. 

The whole notion of “discrimination” 
(against non-members, arising out of mu- 
tual tariff concessions between members 
of a customs union or free trade area) 
was in fact one of the most hotly argued 
philosophical problems in the free trade 
When 
market was set up, there was widespread 

and that it 
would adopt a highly protectionist policy 


arca negouauons. the common 


fear in Britain elsewhere 


against the rest of the world. But ever 
since the devaluation of the franc in De 
cember 1958, France, the most protection 
ist country among the Six, has shown 
herself increasingly more liberal. Within 
the common market she had originally 
pressed for a long period of transition 
and a slow reduction in mutual tariffs: 
yet today she is pressing for a transitional 
period that may eventually be half the 
originally agreed twelve to fifteen years; 


and this new-found confidence of the 
French in their own economic strength 
has extended to trade with the rest of 
the world. Already at the beginning of 
1959, helped by the outflow of dollars 
United 


obligation to do so and without receiving 


from the States, without any 
any reciprocal benefit from the rest of 
the world, the Six agreed unilaterally to 
reduce their tariffs against other member 
states of GATT (insofar as these tariffs 
were higher than the agreed common 
external tariff) by the same 10 percent by 


which they reduced their tariffs against 


each other. This has in practice meant 
that France has extended the benefit of 
her tariff reductions under the common 
market treaty very largely to the rest of 
the world, and given her partners in the 
And in 


November 1959 the Six agreed that they 


Six very little tariff preference. 


could each apply the same principle to 
tariff 
which are due in July 1960. On the side 


their next round of reductions, 
of quantitative restrictions, indeed, quota 


Rome 


have been multilateralized to benefit even 


enlargements under the treaty 
those OEEC countries which do not as- 


sume the obligations of the common 


market. In some ways it could well be 
argued today that Britain and the Outer 
Seven look as if they are planning more 
disciimination against their European 
partners than the Six. 

All this may be encouraging hopes that 
the two areas of progressively freer trade 
which are now being built at a partly 
parallel pace will soon decide to extend 
all the benefits of their mutual tariff re- 
ductions on trade within each area also 
to trade between the two areas: but we 
still have a long way to go. And even 
if on the purely economic level we were 
to succeed, some interesting political 
The 


would seem, are determined to take the 


problems would remain. Six, it 
Seven at their own valuation and ignore 
them as a political entity; at the same 
time they are also showing little interest 
in the old multilateral European frame- 
work of OEEC and the Council of Eu- 
rope (which also includes the countries 
left out of either scheme, Greece, Turkey, 
Ireland, and Iceland). The Six are now 
planning to develop their economic co- 
operation in the direction of its real polit- 


ical aim—beginning with a coordination 


of foreign policy. If they succeed in crys- 
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tallizing political relations parallel to this 
economic evolution—the Six on the one 
hand, and the rest of the world on the 
other—Europe may soon consist of the 
Six and the rest, “a nucleus and its satel 
lites”; and the Atlantic alliance, far from 
becoming a balance between Europe and 
the United States, will the 
United States, the Six, 
laneous group of other countries—chief 


among them Britain, who will 


consist of 
and a ISCCi 
defini 
tively have surrendered the continent to 
the Paris-Bonn axis, if not to German 
hegemony. 

The free trade association of the Outer 
Seven, then, is not enough. If one be 
lieves that a European solidarity wider 
than that of two rival trade blocs has 
a place in the world, vis-a-vis the United 
States, vis-a-vis the countries in process 
of development, and for the sake of Eu 
rope itself, then Britain must make a 
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It is too late for 
It will be difficult 


more positive gesture. 
her to make it alone. 
to bring the Commonwealth into the 
common market. Yet maybe here some 
more flexible formulae could-still be ex 
Perhaps for political as well as 

must call upon 
least of the New World to re 
} 


dress the balance of the Old. If Britain 


plored. 


economic reasons one 


parts at 


could persuade the overseas countrics of 


the Commonwealth to negotiate with the 
Six collectively for multilateral relation 
rade but 


would have their own 


tions, then Britain could take a new po 


that would lead her out 


} 
litic al initiative 


of her present isolation and might also 


yward free trade 


hyibt 
hia 


inspire a decisive s 


through ut the Irce wi rid. But sucn an 


outcome would depend heavily on the 


readiness of the United States also to play 


her part. 





PARLIAMENTARIANS AGAINST MINISTERS: THE CASE OF 
WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


Ernst B. Haas anno Perer H. Merk 


1. European defense system. In place of the 
’ 


1 . ! ! . = ] 
Western European Union (WEU) is old Consultative Council, a Council of 


unique in the famil) f European or Ministers was to serve as the main inter 
, ‘ aehbially eat 4 Opedll , 
ganizations Its membership comprises ministerial decision making body of the 


Great Britain in addition to the inner ®¢W Organization. In addition to this 
, 1 
circle of the six nations of Little Europe, Council, there was to be an Assembly 

‘ 4 : acai ; wat eat “ Up. , 


consisting of the delegates of the seven 


} 


As such it was hailed as a | tep for 
; oe : 
he Consultative Assembly of 


| owers tot 
ward from the continental limitations of POWeTs to 


a ieelt of Bees Wael = 
European integration. Its special task, “ie Council of Europe. Finally, the 


} | 


besides residuary powers in the cultural, Council was to appoint an Agency for 


rt 
the Control of Armaments which was to 


be responsible for the supervision of the 


social, and economic field, has been de 


fense and the control of armament 
9 . sant f = * . > 
Western | uropean Union was erected armaments of member nations at the 


agreed levels.’ 


on the ruins of the European Detens« 


(EDX w the Aore West Germany formally pror 


. < ? 
Community nised not 
ments of October to manulacture any atomic, biological, 
or chemical weapons, missiles, large war 
ships, or bomber aircraft. Great Britain 


was the Brusscls 
1945, a defensive 
German ageressi committed itself to maintaining its forces 
had left i military funct he > continent unless an “acute over 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization S¢@8 emergency” should occur or the f- 
(NATO) an oncentrated on it nancial strain would make it necessary 
cultural and social role to consult the North Atlantic Council 


The amended Brussels Treaty allowe about a cutback.’ 


the rearmament and integration o Armaments Control Agency would be 


1} co} 
The operations of the 


many together with Italy into t onfined to the mainland of Europe. But 
Haas 1 \ ate Pr ‘8 ical 1 ir ! 1 ir Wr itat =. Western a pe 
ts see 
man 
Years \ 11 (Stras 
1986). Pp 24-138 The 
WEU a scribed i detail 
pean Institutions (New York 
nd M. Margaret B 


Movement 


s of the agreements, 


their t $10N afe 


37 
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while the initial arms limits to be super- 
vised extended only to NATO.assigned 
and -earmarked forces, the WEU Council 
eventually was to set maxima also for 
police and internal security formations 
Furthermore, it was to prescribe pe 

missible stocks in the categories of weap- 
ons renounced by Germany which the 
other members could hold on the main 
The 


missiles, large warships, and bomber air 


land of Europe. manufacture of 
craft by Germany could be authorized by 
the Council, upon request by Bonn and 
endorsement by NATO. 

By the middle of 1955, the Paris Agree 
ments were ratified by the parliaments 
of the seven member states and all or 
gans of Western European Union had 
begun to function. As a passing phase, 
the organization was also entrusted with 
the carrying out of a popular referendum 
on a European Statute for the Saar, 
which was expected to remove once and 
for all one of the major stumbling-blocks 
on the way to European union.” 

Like other regional institutions in Eu 
rope, the negotiation and ratif 


the WEU Agreeme 


ws re 


promises among conflict 


cies, and represented, at 


gence of national views 


dedication to military integ 

tically conceived and supported 

of the seven capitals. The agree 

gave political autonomy and equality to 


West Germany, but deprived her of an 
independent defense policy, thus meeting 
the French aim of controlling Germany 
without committing France to the very 


' 
supranational principle which had just 
* Britian in Western Europe 

Had the plebiscite of Octobe 

lar m ty for Eur 
the Saar would have be e the responsibility of 
WEU Council As it WEU role was 
fined to roviding for 
interim measures of protectior f 
Saarlanders who had pending 


peanizat 


was, the 


ynducting the referendum and prov 
rder and the 


pub! 
publ 


voted for the Statute, 
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been rejected in the EDC agony.’ The 
Benelux countries and Italy, while re 
ceiving no additional increments of mili- 
tary security, favored the agreement be 
cause it seemed to institutionalize a 
new Franco-German rapprochement and 
thereby contributed to European integra 
tion. Britain, without committing her 
self to the unacceptable supranational 
proposition, seemed to make Pp ssible this 
very 


rapprochement by giving the guar 


antee of a continuing presence on the 


denial of 
months before had played a major part 
in the defeat of the EDC Treaty in the 
National 


respects, the pattern of 


Continent, the which a few 


French Assembly. In many 


nverging, but 


substantially differen tives is remi 


niscent of the Locarno Pacts of 1925 


The overpowering common aim of th 
he hi 


1 
seven governments in 1954 Was nA 


of Britain to a cont 


sted on the 


ing 
plan which re 


armament of Germany 


considerations of instit 


carefully defined functional jurisdi 


and legal precision were hastily 


‘ . s : 
n ed. Many of the powers ot the 


ambiguous; tne 


organs were left 
tions seemed to conflict and overlay 
those of NATO, the C 

International Labor Organizatior 
(ILO), the United Nations Education 
Scientinc, and ¢ 


uncil of 


the 


(UNESCO), and the 
ind Stee] Community 


1 


this institutional jungle 


noving to many ovservers 


some participants, it did n 


bother the governments 
the transfer 
ties 
*«) 
Lerner and 
(New Yor tes and ¢ 
la Maléne, Pa f i to { World Pols 


January $7 V », f 193-219 
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UNESCO and the Council of Europe 
were offered competition through the 
WEU activities in 
contacts previously carried on by the 
ILO and 
ECSC seemed to suffer an encroachment 


social and cultural 


Brussels Treaty Organization. 


on their roles by the residual WEU func- 
tions in the fields of social security and 
industrial hygiene. But the position of 
WEU in the NATO system provided the 
The 
Brussels Treaty gave WEU no direct role 


most puzzling aspects. amended 
in strategic planning, in the training and 
equipment of forces, in tactical deploy 

or in operational command. All 


these functions, to the extent that they 


ment, 


were delegated to international authori 
ties, were left in NATO hands; yet the 
conscientious exercise of the armaments 
contre! function would seem to impinge 
on NATO dispositions. And what would 
happen if the Supreme Allied 
mander, Europe (SACEUR) recom 


(lom 


mended increases in icvels of forces 1n 


conflict with the EDC maxima? Further, 


how could WEU’s potential jurisdiction 


ree be reconciled 


non-NATO f 


with the 


over 


preparauon ot compiete stra 


1 1 
tegic plans tor the entire European com 


plex? 


In order to maintain a um of 


modi 


institutional order, the seven govern 


increased the onal au 


thority of SACEUR in 1954. 


mens supranat 


He was to 


} 


approve German requests to be released 
i 


from certain prohibitions; his staff was 


to assist in supervising national arma 


ments maxima by means of the NATO 
Annual Review; and he was to take the 
initiative in recommending measures for 
the progressive integration of the armed 
forces of the WEU members. But this 
step did not rule out possible conflicts 
and the WEU Council 


between him 


over the levels of forces in the NATO 
Central European Command. 

Viewed in the light of the preceding 
four years of struggle between the feder- 
alists and intergovernmentalists, Western 
European Union must be considered an 
the Al- 
though federal organs like the High Au- 
thority of the European Coal and Steel 


organization of mixed type. 


Community or the projected Board of 
Commissioners of the European Defense 
Community are lacking, the organiza- 
tion is not without supranational fea- 
tures. Among them are subjects such as 
reports of the Armaments Agency re 
garding violations of the agreed limita- 
tions on armaments or the withdrawal 
of British forces from the continent, on 
which the Council can rule bindingly 
with a simple or a two-thirds majority. 
Although overseas and internal police 
forces were generally withheld from the 
authority of the Council, the vital im- 
portance of defense lent even these cau- 
tious measures the character of a substan- 
tial transfer of sovereign power from the 
member states to the common organs. 
The same is true for the limitations im- 
posed on unilateral German action and 


“ABC 


weapons” for the other members, if they 


the possibility ot controlling 
had not already embarked on their de- 
velopment. In two further declarations, 
moreover, Germany accepted the obliga- 
tions of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and renounced the use of force 
with regard to German reunification and 
border disputes, while Britain, France, 
and the United States committed them- 
selves to a policy of German reunification 
and a guarantee for the welfare and se- 
curity of West Germany and West 
Jerlin 

It is perfectly true that the seven gov- 


ernments in 1954 were not primarily 
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concerned with the military and political 
integration of Europe and deliberately 
in its 


side-stepped “supranationality” 


pure institutional form. But it is our 
argument that integration might be ex 
pected to advance quite irrespective of 
original official motives just because the 
functional and institutional ambiguities 
of WEU may have opened the road to 
integrative aims and processes funnelled 
into the structure at a later time. Ex 
perience with national and international 
institutions possessing a hazy jurisdiction 
suggests that the very haziness is some 
times favorable to administrative expan 
sion. When the central institutions are 


able to make binding de 


cisions based on 
a majority-voting formula, and when at 
least some of the decision-makers do not 
owe their powers to rigid governme ntal 
instructions, the hypothesis of institu 
tional expansion in a context of fun 
tional ambiguity is strengthened further 
Hence, 


national” is designed to focus 


our use of the term “supra 
attention 
to demands, processes, and events which 
differ from the classical de n-mak 


pattern in international organization 
which is founded on instructed \ 
governmental represe 

coercive resoluti ns 
unanimit 


that WEU us a 


tut 


requirement of 


wisn to 


sugycst 


national or federal institution per se or 


that tl ambiguities mentioned must 


make it federal in the long run. But we 


possidilit 


i 
and subordinate 


it 
1 
tne 


4 | ' 
raise of this development 


our analysis to it. 


oF 


riaa i 
tatiomas Urganitation 
Pp. 440-458 n wi 


generalized pr 


: NJ 
i2, vO 4), 


described as a »positi 


What can this mixed institutional sys 
tem and this heterogeneous design of ini 
tial motives tell us about the process of 


regional integration? Integration of sep 


arate defense policies, within the obliga 
uons of the treaties, depends on the abil 


ity the cabinet ministers of the 


POlcics 


Council to coordinate divergent 


It depends also on the abilit 


liamentarians in the Assembly to achieve 


one or several regionally-defined view 


points. Finally, the institutional structure 


of the common 
' 
and consultauve 
of its own in th 
operauive encounters 
cil and the Assembly 
of the internat 
organs, 
of it 
1 1 
snali 
' 
oniy 
-tive impact 


. : 
cultural polis 
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in the alphabetical order of their coun- 


trics. For lesser matters, the Council 


mects at the ambassadorial level under 


the chairmanship of the Secretray-Gen 


eral of the organization. At these meet 


represented by 


ourt of St. 


ings the members are 


their ambassadors to the (¢ 


James. Between October 1955 and Feb 


ruary 1957 the Council had met 62 umes 


at the ambassadorial but only eight times 


at the ministerial level. 


OUNnCHI IS kept secret, 


} 


Voting in the ¢ 
he majority required for the 


pass 


sal varie Increases in the 


a member state must 


be approved unanimously. A revision of 


the list of armaments which the F« 


ot rmany may produce must 


by a two-thirds majority 


A simple majority of 


ember States, on the other 


ient for all decisions on re 


Armaments Agency or th 


thadra ; 
withdrawal ot 


British troops from the 
continent. 
he Council are 
he Secretariat-Genceral. 
in London and is divided in 
Affairs, 
Finance and 
Legal Adviser. 
Secretariat-General, a num 
cialized sections carries on the 


work ot 


nly the 


General Cultural 
Questions, 


tion, and a 


the 


hy f 
bulk ol 


(Council 


the integrative 
makes 
licy itself The predeces 


Council of West« 


Consultative Council of 


which major 


rn European 


on, the the 


els Treaty Organization, had left 
the promotion of economic cooperation 
to the Organization for European Eco 
yn (OEEC) and that of 
military coordination to NATO since 


Bru I t : : ed, | t Hl Arts 


nomic Cooperati 


we Europe 
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1949. In matters of cultural and social 


policy, however, four committees and a 


number of subcommittees had accom 


plished a great deal in education and so 
cial questions such as public health, war 


pensions, and rehabilitation. Four multi 


lateral conventions on social questions in 


1 


the 


years 1949 and 1950, and the series 
and con 


he Cambridge 


of cultural exchanges, courses, 
ferences culminating in 


Conterence of University Rectors of 1955 


these activitics 


West rn | 


1 { | 
ropean Union, this work of cultural 


demonstrate the scope ol 


Under the ! t t of 


continued DY the 
Within 
Cultural Committee sets 


and point studic s, 


social integrati is 


Cultural and Social Sections. 


the former, the 


up “European courses” 


makes educational films, and organiz 


the exchange of information and experts 


among the member states. This com 


mittee is composed of the heads of the 
cultural divisions of the various Foreign 
Offices and the general secretaries of the 
Ministries of Education of the member 
Administra 


Cul 


nations. In 1956, a Public 
was added to the 


This 


Committee 
Committee. new 

supported by 

pean Universities Committee. 


was previously 


r government ofnciais 


.¢ , 
mmon problems of pubic 


yn and organize “courses” desig 


} . oh ¢ 
uaint civil servants with the 


practices in member state 
rown. 


1957, the Cultural Committee gave 


nine vears of work in the cultural fix 


an account of its accomplishments if 


d 
under the Brussels Treaty Organization 


Western The 
committees, subcommittees, and working 


and European Union. 


parties of the organization had held 109 


* Western Europea ss y Documents 
Frit Annual } 
©lbid.. Se 
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mectings and organized 45 conferences, 
courses, experts’ visits, and mectings with 
close to and three 


1500 paruucipants 


travelling exhibitions; it had also pro 
duced six educational films, exchanged 
about one hundred more for noncommer 
cial purposes, and brought out many col 
lective reports, comparative studies of 
common problems, recommendations to 


the 


publications. Its activities covered public 


national governments, and other 


administration, universities, general edu 
cation, youth questions, films, radie and 
television, and the cultural relations 
with 
Their 


other 


among the member nations and 
other European organizations.” 
achievements included, among 
items, the mutual recognition of second 
ary school diplomas and a cultural iden 
tity card which entitles the students and 
educators of one member country to th 
privileges of their counterparts in any 
other member state. 

work of Social 


been carried out by an even more im 


The the Section has 


pressive array of institutions. Its three 
ns, Public 


ind Re 


maintain 


committees on Social Questi 
Health, and the Rehabilitation 
the Disabled 


numerous subcommittees and working 


settlement of 


parties on problems of manpower, social 
security, industrial safety and health, la 
bor statistics, pharmaceutical products, 
pure foods, drugs, the health aspects of 
civil defense and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, the use of poisonous substances 
in agriculture, and the harmonization of 
national legislation concerning the use 


of atomic energy. Among other activi 
ties, the Social Committee drew up a 
model convention of social security and 
studied the application of the conven 


1 lbid., p 
3 [hid 


23-34 


First Annual Report, p. 2 203; Supple 
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tions of the International Labor Orgam 
zation in the member states.” 

It would be a mistake to regard these 
activities merely as the equivalent on a 
smaller scale of the work of UNESCO, 
ILO, or the Council of Europe. The 
smaller the geographical scope of 
natung measures of this d script 
less the heterogencity of the 
practices to be standardized 


Little 


round of « 


contiguous area like Europ 


against a backs mmon prob 


lems and traditions, the steady trickle of 


small steps in the direction of intensified 
| 


social communications and increasing 


uniformi more likely to w 


solu < ~ national exciusiv 


r} 


the grow! nur 
European organi 
tribute to this stcear 


As in other international 


o influence the 
' 
there 1s of course 


ion for evaluating success 


achieved These measures overlap and 


conflict with parallel efforts by European 


ind universal organizations, thus mak 


; ;, 
ing it impossible to isolate the results duc 


to meetings sponsored by WEU. We 


have little doubt that the elimination of 


and cultural activities would 


| 1 
tne social 


not influence the military and _ political 
; 


significance of WEU either positively or 
r} 


But 


quasi-redundant 


negatively. le pursuit ol these cf 


torts gave a interna 


tional staff a new lease on life. the terms 


of which are much simpler to meet than 
an exclusive dedication to WEU's mili 


tary functions. As might be expected, 


the Council of Europe was not happy 


over the vigorous pursuit of this program 


Report to the F 


. — 
nd Annual Report 


mentary 


Pp. 34-36; Se 
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by the WEU Secretariat and repeatedly 
urged “coordination” or even its cession 
to the older and more comprehensive 
body. This controversy resulted in an 
agreement in 1959 whereby WEU trans 
ferred most of these activities to the 
Council of Europe. 

In the field of defense and armaments 
control, where Western European Union 


the 


European Defense Community, the in 


was to take place of the still-born 


stitutional arrangement was considerably 


: : 
less ambitious The parucipating gov 


ernments were unanimous in their desir 
to leave most defense functions to 
NATO on the understanding that this 
eff rts 

The 
operational command of European de 


organization would step up its 


with regard to | ure pe in defe ns< 


entrated in the 
Allied Com 


The functi 


fense continued to be con 
hands ot the 
mander (SACEUR) 


to Western European Union were essen 


Supreme 


ns lett 


pean defer 


2) the control maments within Little 


uld simultancously 
of a German relapse and 
Western Ex rope for the 


1 } 


ld-wide disarmament 


point, the French Premier 


Mendés-France suggested as early as Oc 


As to the first 


tober 1954 the creation of an armaments 


5 
under a supranational board with 


pool 
veto powers over certain acts of national 
A Working Party sub 
this 


defense policy. 


sequently examined and rejected 


proposal, but its deliberations led to the 
establishment of a Standing Armaments 


™ [hid., Second Annual Report, p. 1 

 Jbid., p. 14-20; Supplementary Report to the Piru 
Annual Report, p. 49; Proceeding op. cit., ath Ordi 
nary Session, 2nd Part (December Vol. Il, 
p. 79-B0, Vol. IV, ¢ m8 @ For a description of 


1958), 
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Committee, which will be examined be- 
low. 
For the second function, the control 


of armaments, an autonomous Arma- 
ments Control Agency was established. 
A Study Group of national defense ex- 
perts met in 1955 in Paris to discuss 
methods of procuring reliable informa 
tion from the national governments, of 
effective inspection, and of the legal pro- 
tection for the trade secrets of the private 
firms involved. These procedural aspects 
of the control function were not fully 
institutionalized until 1958. The Agency 
out 


by sending 


the 


began questionnaires 


about standing forces and the ca- 
pacity of the production plants of the 
member nations, and the Director of the 
Agency ensured the cooperation of the 
members by personal visits to their capi- 
tals. Physical inspections of military es 


tablishments were carried out during 


1957 and 1958, factories capable of manu- 


of 


were identified and inspected, and na- 


facturing specific items equipment 
tional budgets were surveyed in order to 
detect expenditures in excess of the limits 
fixed by the agreements. Nevertheless, 
the WEU parliamentarians complained 
that the control procedure was incom- 
plete, since the Council had not agreed 
by 1959 which non-NATO.assigned and 
earmarked police and military forces 
should be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Armaments Control Agency. Since 
military supplied by the 
United States and Canada was not being 


reported on the questionnaires returned 


assistance 


by the national governments, the parlia- 

mentarians requested that such informa- 

tion be supplied.” 

ents Control Agency by its Director, see 
Ferreri, ““L’'Agence de L'UEO pour le 


Armements,”"" The Earopean Yearbook 
urg, Council of Europe, 1959) 


the Armar 
Admiral F 
Contréle des 


Vol. V 


(Strash< 
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Despite this seeming growth of ad 
ministrative of the Agency 
] 


and despite the integrative role it would 


autonomy 


appear to possess, an air of unreality sur 
rounds the whole effort. The major issue 
in European defense has not been the 
control, but the build-up of armaments 
Far from secking to hold down levels 
of military preparation, the efforts of 
NATO and WEU have been concen 
) persuade mem 
laid 


As far as the prohi- 


trated on raising them, t 


ber states to attain the maxima 


down in the treaty. 
bitions on Germany are concerned, thes« 


by 


ision to 


been overtaken 
NATO de 
tactical nuclear 
Hence, it is not 


little attention has been 


too seem to have 


events and by the 
make available weapons 
to all member armies 

i that 


armaments control. The WEU 


surprisi 
paid to 
Assembly, far from stressing the control 
the 


of armaments, in 1958 called on 


their forces 


decision on 


member states to increase 
endorsed the NATO 


weapons. 


and 


tactical nuclear Armaments 


control cannot become an integrative 
supranational process if it bears no rela 
tionship to the actual political expecta 
tions of th 
On balance, the administrative under 


takings of WEU seem successful 


1¢ partic ipants. 


essen 
' 


tially because they are not controversial 


But the weakness of Western European 
Union does not fail to appear in deci 
sions of greater consequen Intergov 


ernmentalism cannot easily achieve unity 


by means of coordinating and stand- 
ardizing certain activities in the member 


states, unless the activities in question 


are noncontroversial and fit smoothly 
into policy patterns already undertaken 
Ministerial bodies 
of 


institutions 


Nor does 


at the national level. 
remain negotiating instead 


into executive 


agencies 
developing 
with a corporate personality. 
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a supranational or federal authority guar- 
The 


antee rapid and smooth integration 


presence of such an authority, on the 
other hand, may set 


in motion the dy 


namics of pluralism in the member 


states. At first, some parties and interest 


groups of cach member nation may sup 
rival 


port the new authority as against 


partics and interests in their own baili 


wicks, t the national 


Then, the 


| 
akening 


ot 


ier “by we 
! 


unity terests 


ot 


band together supranationally and thus 


ntity in 


ana ict 


like-minded supporters the union 


their respective domestic 


late 


induce oppo 


nents sooner ot r to do likewise. 


Finally, these supranational alliances will 


tace each other in the politics of the new 


central authority over their substantive 


differences ol al, politic 


SOc ls 


nomic interest rather than 


of unior as such. That military 


ation in the Europe of the Seven has no 
yet released such forces will become a 


parent trom the work of the WEU 


Council. 


IIL. 


Short as the history ot Wi U has bee n. 


there have been two significant instances 
ite ol 


from which we can derive an estim: 


the role of the Council in the process of 
European military integration, obviously 
controversial issuc than 5OcC1 7 in | 


a more 


| ' ' _ 
cultural exchanges These instances in 
volve 1) the decisions of the Cour 


of 


nental British garrisons and the conver 


relation to the reduction the conti 


borne nud le if de tense an 
White Paper and 


2) the decision to pool armaments re 


sion to missi! 


nounced in the British 


search and manufacturing at the WEU 
level. 
In 1956 and 1957, Western European 


} 


defense was already weakened by the 


shifting of French troops to North Africa 
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and West German dalliance in fulfilling 


commitments made with respect to a 


sizable defense contribution. In mid 


1956, the Adenauer administration was 

i] — a naion of 
still carrying on its internal campaign of 
forcing the Germans back into uniform, 


dismay 


when to its profound it learned 
about the Radford Plan of nuclear con 
version and the reduction of conventionai 
armament 
crnment 
tion to 
tor ( il and protest 

' 


i » would require 


“} 
the approval of the of Ministers 
of Western Ex 
Ministe von 


yut th | 


“extreme dang 
» 

all defense efforts exclusively on nuclear 
German ambassador in 


Arma 


ments Committee of the concern of his 


weapons. The 


London also told the Standing 


ut this matter. Bonn ay 
United States and (sre 


ompiaint, Dut 


} received 


Finally, the Fed 


governme! 
mon calling 


the Ameri 


No drastic steps should be taken 


t 


without uume 


2) Western Eur 


centrate its efforts on disarmament nego 


ample and preparation; 


pean Union should con 


tiations between East and West: 


¢ interested 


Western Eu 
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3) The balance of power within Western 
European Union would be upset by any 
unilateral reduction of forces which was 
likely to strengthen Germany and thus 
revive the old distrust of Germany by 
its western neighbors; 
4) Reliance on nuclear weapons would 
present the ugly alternatives of world 
conflagration or meck surrender in case 
of a local conflict in Europe; 
5) Conversion to nuclear weapons would 
remove the possibility of German reuni 
fication further. 
Britain at first flatly refused to discuss 
high-level strategy in the organs of West 
But 


German request, the Council met in Sep 


ern European Union. when, at 


tember 1956, the Federal Republic ob- 
tained a Council ruling that no nuclear 


cr | 
conversion and reduction of conventional 
take 


forces without prior 
accord in the Council. 


f 
As usual, Ameri 


should place 
can and Canadian observers were present 
at this meeting.” Von Brentano further 
. , | thar the } ] nley f 
requested that the whole complex o 
NATO 


began a 


questions be submitted to the 
Council, which subsequently 
technical and 


systematic survey of the 


strategic implications of nuclear conver 
w 
$10n. 
On 
Kingdom 
WEU Council its intention to 


forces The 


United 


before the 


1957, the 


February 14, 
| 


formally stated 


reduce its 


continental Council re 


quested the opinion of SACEUR on tl 

effects of this step on European dc fense,” 
and Lauris Norstad attempted to dis 
suade the British from carrying out their 


to the extent envisaged The 


stem! ; 
1% Document Third Session, 1st Part (May 

114 
mentary Report to the Second Annual Report 
114 
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French cabinet expressed its reluctance 
to convert its forces to nuclear arms.” 
But despite the efforts of the Federal 
Republic, the Supreme Allied Com 
mander, and France, Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd declared at the next Coun 
cil meeting: 

What we have to do is to have a level 


of forces [in Europe] that can be ade 
quately equipped and supported within 


our means 


He felt that the Council would have to 
“suspend judgment” on the plans to re 
one-third the British forces in 


as long as the United King 


duce by 
Germany 
dom was willing to continue its contribu 
Western 


- - - ] | 
nuclear conversion could halt 


tion to defense at all Only 


the sky 


Nobody 


wished to oppose a British project cate 
gorically for fear of driving Britain out 


of Little Europe and losing the indis 


rocketing British defense costs. 


pensable balancer of German power 
the « 

On th 

members shared the German apprehen 


sion that the reduction of British ground 


hand, France and the other 


ther 


forces in Germany for reasons of econ 


omy would lead to a chain reacti 
all member countries. No agreement was 
reached at this meeting or at further 
bilateral negotiations. 
After three mectings at 
: 


, > 
dorial level without result,” the Council 


the ambassa 


957, in London, 
for a special session at which Great 
sritain continued to press for the reduc 


met again on March 18, 1 


tion of its forces in Germany. It was 
clear from the beginning that the British 


had 


Frankfurter Allgemeine 


government made its decision no 

Zeitung, Febr 

1957, P 

= The New York Tim February 

and Le Monde, February 2 “7, t 
* Frankfurter Allgemeine Zettung, Marck 


@ 1047.9 4 


19$7 
a4 Le 


Germany, 


Monde, 


Presse und Informat 


March 16, 17, 18, 19, 26, 1997 
ynsamt der Bundesre 
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matter what the Council would say. It 
was prepared to spread over two years 
was 


the reduction of its forces. France 


no longer willing to “suspend judg 
ment”, but indicated its readiness to vote 
The Dutch 


role 


against the British action 


member of the Council assumed the 


of a mediator between Britain and 


France with an unsuccessful compromise 


formula which provided for the rotation 


of R.A.F. squadrons and a 
duction of British ground forces in 


man telgian Foreign Minister Spaak 


sm aller re 


(ser 


then su ceeded in obtaining ag 


to a second compromise form 


Council postponed the decision 
issue until it would meet 


ind urged NATO to 


DV then; 


main 
October 
its survcy 
turn promised to 
of conventional 
two years and 


the particulars 


majority 
rope in ministeria 
until unanimity is 

1 “compromise on 
common d 


ninimun 


Pp IDLCcAatK 
White 


military 


‘he ofhcial 
1957 ot the 


these shifts in 


nothing to reinforce the 


WEU ¢ 


ouncil 

none otf 
United States, in the preparati 
new plan. Being closest to the Iron Cur 
tain, West Germany was most upset, be 
(dertau'han f 


Mar 


nd Sapplementary Report to the Se 


Deutschland im © 
Aligemeine Zeitung 


gicrung 
rankiurter 


™ The New York Time: 
reat Britain, M 
of Puture Policy, 


April ¢$ 1937, 1 
Defence. D 


(London, HMSO 


dime 


April 


Cmnd. 124 
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cause it stood to lose most with either 
alternative, all-out nuclear war or losing 
the next local war. 

While Prime Minister Macmillan took 
the trouble to visit Bonn in order to ex- 
sritish policy the WEU 
Council remained entirely outside the de 
It was the NATO Council which 
during its meeting of May 1957 decided 


plain the new 
bate 


unanimously that a certain balance be 


tween nuclear and conventional forces 


be maintained in the fu 
the ot 
Western European Union on the follow 


sh Minister of State for 


would have to 


ture. Addressing Assembly 


ing 


Foreign Affairs, Ormsby-Gore, once more 


day, the Briti 


extolled the merits of the unilateral de 
policy White 
Paper. Finally, Council Chairman Spaak, 
the Second Annual Report 
il to the Assembly, 
fended the use of nuclear 
shifts in emphasis affected WEU 


rense presaged by the 


ot also de 


weapons. 
T hese 
were determined out 


T \ ’ 
Vitally; Dut they 


ll, with the 


of March 


n forced to acquiesce in the 


exce ple nm ot 


18 at which the 


on 
tback to the authority of the 
WEU Council may have been somewhat 


repaired by the negotiations leading to 


the pooling of weapons which was deh 
nitely decided on by the spring of 1958 
If it that Mendés 


France offered his supranational arma 


may be surmised 


ments pool plan in 1954 in order to main 


tain tight control over the equipment ol 


the future German army, and in order to 


assure French industry an important 


share of the WEU-wide contracts which 


would become necessary, it may equally 


d 4. 1047 


™ Ile Monde, May, 3, 4, and 
Third Sess 


™ Report the Debate 
rst Sitting (May 6, 1957), p. 84, 90-07 

™ The New York Times, November 15, 1957 It 
must be noted that in April 1958 the Bundestag passed 


rst Part 
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be hazarded that Adenauer rein- 


troduced the idea in order to give the 


well 


Bundeswehr access to nuclear arms with- 


out having to manufacture them in 


Germany. In any event, after the Ger- 
man parliamentary elections of 1957, in 
the CDU for 
opposing nuclear arms, Defense Minister 
Strauss announced that Germany had 


no intention of asking its WEU partners 


which was attacked not 


to be absolved from the pledge not to 


manufacture these weapons. Instead 


Germany advocated: 
1) the integration of European air de- 
fense and air-raid warning systems; 

the standardization of and 


2) 


weapons 
equipment; 

3) a concentrated program ol weapons 
research and development; and 


4) the integrauon ol supply systems.” 


Germany thus made itself the spokesman 
in the WEU Council for the vigorous 

of aspects 
fense policy, countering the British in 


integration important of de 
on maintaining national auton 


At 


would of course benefit 


sistence 


omy. the same time, however, it 
like the othe 
member states from whatever common 
equipment policies were worked out, in- 
cluding, naturally, the introduction of 
tactical nuclear weapons once the British 
and American steps in this direction had 
set the pace. 


WEU 
the 


It was at this stage that the 


Standing Armaments Committee, 


weak substitute for the original arms 


The 


Committee is composed of the perma 


pool plan, re-entered the picture. 


nent delegates of the member nations to 
NATO and has advisory functions with 


authorizing the the 
Bundeswehr tactical Jenauer 
had broached the arms pool matter already in October 
of 1956 at the time of the crisis over British conversion 
to nuclear weapons 


a measure government to 


equip 
weapons; ( 


with nuciear 
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respect to a4) increasing and improving 
the efficiency of European defense by the 
ot b) 
making the best use of common resources 


standardization equipment, and 


for sharing burdens of arms production 


and supply.” Since 1955, it examined 
the possibilities of a common adoption 
and manufacture of certain weapons and 
ol 


equipment throughout the armed forces 


decided to standardize a few items 
of WEU, efforts which were coordinated 
with those of the NATO Standardiza- 
> 
tion Agency. 
of 


theory of regional integration 


But it is some significance to a 


that the 
degree of success achieved by a restricted 
number of states is considerably greater 
than identical efforts in a larger group 
NATO's 
tion efforts have brought no great r 
ot 


But in March of 1958 Germany, France, 


ing. armaments standardiza 


sults after almost ten years activity 
and Italy concluded an agreement, out 
side the WEU Council and without the 
knowledge of WEU officials, to engage 
ot 


military equipment. Apparently loath to 


in systematic standardization their 
be left at the margin again, Great Britain 
then introduced a new arms pool plan 
calling for the pooling of all WEU re 
sources for research, development, and 
production of various types of arms, in 
cluding missiles but not nuclear weap 
ons.” pted by the 


WEU Council on April 17, 1958, and it 
Standing 


The plan was acc« 


assigned to the Armaments 


Committee responsibility for working 


out the details of joint action; but the 


principle of assigning specific research 


* First Annual Rep 
” Supplementary Report to th ist ’ 


J 5 


® The 


fense eight 
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and manufacturing tasks on a basis of 


national specialization was accepted, 
even by Britain. It may be surmised that 
London, in line with its changing posi 
tion in the Free Trade Area negotiations 
which were going on concurrently, and 
in line with its continuing efforts on b« 
half of Selwyn Lloyd's “Grand Design” 
tor a European Parliamentary Assembly, 
felt unable to remain institutionally 
trom the Six even in the cherished 


Ne vertncicss, 


implementation of this agreement 


aloot 
sphere of military policy. 
is stall 
and the Gaullist 


a matter of the future, 


government of France may not be any 


more deeply committed to its full ex 
tion than is the British government.’ 


Thus, 


tne 


with the possible except 


trend toward the po 


ments produc the decision-making 


ttern of the WEU Council 


W ik nesses with 


won, 
pa mirrors all 


respect t 
. r 


gration of similar ministerial bod: 


other European intergovernme: 
ganizations. This conclusion mus 
even if more informal chann 


munication opened up 


i DY the 


Council are introduced into the 
On occasion the Council, mecting 
bassadorial level, has been uss 


means for inter-allied consultat 


respect to the future of Germany 
conduct of disarmament negotiat 

United Nations commissions not 

ing all the WEU 
UN issues of c 
the member states have spor id 
a means tor 


me mbers, 


mmon concern 


ally ux d 


the Council as coord 


inaung 


their poli ics for the meet ys oft 


nt suggests ery ¢t that act 
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NATO Council, scheduled to take place 
immediately afterward. However, the 
consultations have not necessarily pro- 
duced agreement and have so far not 
become a recognized means for commu 
nity action, Unilateral and bilateral steps 
by the members flourish concurrently 
and are frequently more important in 


terms of the issues taken up. 


IV 

The nearest equivalent to a supra 
national institution in Western European 
Union is the Assembly. Its substantive 


contribution to the integration of the 


seven member nations must be made 


within the limits of its legal powers with 
Secre- 


Sut its integrative role may also 


respect to the Council and the 


tariat. 
be gauged by the tenor of the resolutions 
it adopts, its efforts to expand the legal 
position assigned to it initially by the 
seven governments, and the success it 
enjoys in persuading the Council of 
Ministers and the home governments to 
adopt policies consonant with its resolu- 
tions. One useful approach for the 
is the analysis of 

On 
what points do all or most members, ir- 
respective of party or nationality, seem 


evaluation of this role 


' | , 
consensual patterns in the Assembly 


On what points does national 


ity determine the 


to agree? 
position of the mem 
And finally, what are the trends 


in WEU for 


national political parties, and on what 


ber? 


the formation of supra 


points do these produce party-defined 


bodies of consensus? 

The relationship between the Assem- 
bly and the Council is rather different 
from any national or international exe 


cutive-legislative system. The Assembly 
® Western European Unior 
Debate ard Sess 


5 


has no control over the budget of the 
organization and no right of interpella- 
tion against a Council member or official 
of the 
recommendations on its 


Secretariat. It can only make 


own iniuuative 
and on the annual report on its activities 
which the Council is obliged to submit. 
But Article Rules of 


Procedure, the Assembly demanded and 


under 27 of the 


obtained the right to reply to these re 
Far 


from establishing a parliamentary re 


ports with a Motion to Disagree. 


gime, such a motion can only hope to 
arouse public opinion throughout 
community and its national parliaments. 
As van der Goes van Naters, one of the 
outstanding “Europeans” in the organi- 
zation, pointed out to the Assembly in 
May 1957, the Motion to Disagree is “the 
strongest weapon in our armory”. 

out a good issue and careful preparation 
of public opinion, the use of this “secret 
weapon” might create a damaging pre 
cedent for the weak position of the As- 
sembly in relation to the Council of 
Ministers.” It is 


the 


significant, however, 


that insertion of the power to dis 


Rules of Procedure 


he Council, 


agree in the was 


unsuccessfully contested by t 
which considered the expression and in- 
formation of public opinion to be 

only legitimate functions of the Assem 
bly. In this respect the parliamentarians 
succeeded in asserting more regional cor 
vis-a-vis a ministerial 


Pp wate autonomy 


body than has been true either in the 


Council of Europe or in the Communi- 
ties of the Six. 

The Assembly was also promised that 
the Council would keep it informed of 
its actions and answer questions to the 
But in 


best of its ability.” practice 


* See the remarks f Cour members 
Beyen, sbid., rst Part, ist 


Dp. 2 P 2nd sth Sitt 


Spaak and 
Sitting (July ¢, 


ross) g (October 
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the Assembly often complained about 
the withholding of important informa 
tion on the part of the Council. This in 
itself is the normal experience of Euro 
What is 


unique, however, is the yielding of the 


pean parliamentary assemblies. 


Council after three years of ever-increas 


ing dissatisfaction on the part of the 


deputies. Even though defense questions 
can be legitimately treated as restricted 


information far more easily than the 
matters 


of the 


social, cultural, and economi 
which the Committee of Ministers 
Council of Europe is reluctant to share 
with its assembly, the seven ministers of 


the WEU Council 


information 


since 1958 regularly 
discuss classified with the 
Assembly's committees and provide spe 
cial briefings for interested members.” 
Closely related to this effort to estab 
lish at the regional level some approxi 
mation to the principle of ministerial 
responsibility to parliament which exists 
at the seven national levels is the evolu 
tion of the practice of de facto interpella 
tion. The ministers are increasingly bom 
barded with written and oral questions, 
to which some of them reply more or 
less candidly. The Assembly's chamber 


even includes a “ministerial bench” 


which is usually occupied, during the de 
Council member 


arly does 


bates, by some of the 


Even if practice cle not justify 
the conclusion that ministerial responsi 
bility in regional military matters has 
been established, it has at least been de 


certain 


Assembly and 


manded by the 
faltering steps in that direction taken by 
the ministers. 
3y the second year, the present style 
of Council-Assembly relations began to 
crystallize. The Council usually reports 
twice a year extensively on its activities 
in the various fields of its jurisdiction 
= The March 7, 


New York Times 1958 


The appropriate committees of the As 
sembly then review the actions of the 
Council and Secretariat, ask questions, 
and recommend further steps that could 
The 


1 recommendations 


be taken. Council rarely ignores 


} 


suc! But it has taken 


action only in situations in 


positive 


which the suggestions happened to coin 


cide with what 


an imposing major 
governments was anxious t 
No new departures in sub 
j 


stantive policy originated in the Assem 


bly. Instead, the debates tend to create 


' ' 
a parhamentary opinion favorable to de 
tense 


measures already decided 


governments 
This growing role of the Assembly in 
policy may be partly 


the discussion of 


the natural limitatio 


Despite 


Secretariat, 


duc to 
Council 
ot the 


multilateral decisior 


nearly so favorable 


new plans and policies as 


of a core ol independen 


“Europeans” in the 


mbDcrs 


the Council m 


propose integrative 


tor tear of Deing 


intentions Dy their 


opinion in the 


Perhay $s their 


j i | 
USUai TOICS as t 


+ 


interest of ¢t 


simply the diff 


munication among them 


passive In matters of Europe in integra 


tion. Finding it difficult to adapt them 


selves to their new role as the executive 
larger 


and decision-making body of a 


community, some Council members wel 


come the initiative of the Assembly 


A pra tice has also been deve 


le yped ot 


holding joint meetings on subjects where 
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agreement between both bodies is hard 


to achieve or where the knowledge of a 


Council member or official of the Secre- 


tariat cannot be tapped adequately with 


a tew written questions, Beginning in 


June the Council has met fairly 


> lar] 
regularly 


195%, 


with members of the Assem 


b] 1 +} 
ily to discuss questions relating to the 


WEU budget, changes 


Gserman relu 


in British defense 


policy, tance to rearm, and 


the necessity of Assembly 
NATO Council. The 
by the WEU Council of certain 
es to NATO seemed 


mentarians, and they 


— 
° ~ 
posiuions in the 
transicr 


roo? 
or i 


s responsibilit 
t the paril I 
- WEU Council to 
the permanent 1 


mber 


to Ups¢ 


requested th instruct 
presentatives 

NATO 

j 


into a ncerni 


tate to 


ri 


Ass 


mbly 


namecnts P 
The Assem 


research, 


In 


ren (France, 
' 
in-Democrat ) propos 1 that such 


lly extended to tn 
a far-reaching 
(Conservative 


ion ac 


icgat 


he r ] 
the over-ali 


Thus, 


which the ministers, 


tivity, take far more 


ssembly than is true 


the 


es, that the same pers ities 


fter year, and that therefore an 


mn pa 


a 
fessiona Europe f 
c One-fourth t 


into existen 
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in the Council of Europe in the eleventh 
year of its existence. 

It is plain that the Assembly has con- 
sistently asserted its independence against 


the Council—and by implication, at least, 


against NATO—despite the legal limits 


imposed by the treaties. What is more, 


it has had a considerable measure of suc- 
cess in this effort. The patterns of con 


sensus which have developed among the 


members are crucial in the analysis of 


this process, so central to regional inte- 


gration. 


The original units of the integrative 


process in international parliamentary 


assemblies are the national delegations 
Their possible dissolution and replace 


by supranational parties as the cru 


ment 


al carriers of expectations and demands 


must therefore be thrown into relief. 


Such “political 


already been formed in 1952 in the Com- 


groups” had, of course, 
mon Assembly of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, whose member 
shi 
the Consultative Assembly of 
cil of 
function also as the WEU Assembly. 


p overlapped somewhat with that of 
the Coun- 


Europe, whose members, in turn, 


In the Council of Europe informal polit 


ical groups had been functioning regu- 


larly since 1953. Hence it was inevitable 


the same parliamentarians would 


that 


organize in a similar fashion in the 


WEU « 


creation of 


yntext. Immediately upon the 


e} 


the Assembly, the now 


standard Christian-Democratic, Socialist, 
and _ Liberal were constituted 
(Table 1).” While an appreciable num- 


ot 


groups 


ber members has remained unafhili 


the ( 1 of Europe who represent 
Little Europ } ncur served 


the Common vy and now of the 


rently 


the 
Capac 
In the 
serve the 
vtary As 
the same 


officers also 
Parliame 
use of 


the same 

the European 
while the Socialists make 
at for all three assemblies 





TABLE I 
Composition of Assembly Political Groups 
(Members and Alternates in 1957-1958) 
National Christian-Democratic Socialist Liberal 
Delegation Group Group Group 


Unafhliate 
Belgium 14 

Socialist Party 

Christian-Socia! Party 

Liberal Party 
France 26 

Socialist Party 

MRP 

Independents Peasants 

Radical-Socialists 

UDSR 

Left-Republican Rally 

Overseas Rally 

Overseas Independents 

Social-Republicans (Gaullist) 
Germany 36 

Social-Democratic Party 

Christian-Democrats 

Liberal Party 

German Party 
Italy 36 

Christian-Democrats 

Social-Democratic Party 

Liberal Party 

Monarchist Party 

Republican Party 

Mixed Group 
Luxembourg 

Socialist Party 

Social-Christians 

Liberal Party 
Netherlands 14 

Labor Party 

Catholic People’s Party 

Anti-Revolutionary Party 

Christian-Historical Union 

Liberal Party 
Britain 29° 
Conservative Party 
Labor Party 
Liberal Party 


Totals 1957 
1955 


Source Annuaire de Ll’ Assemblée de TUnion de fr the 
l'Europe Occidentale T e sior Ordinaire, a j 
1937; and Provis al Assembly st, Fourth Ordinary *In the 
Session, July 1958, mimeo., dé A/P 648 Christian-Democrati if 
®In the 1958 session these individuals joined the 4 Britain is entitled to 18 members and 18 after 
Liberal Group nates. In these sessions, however, only tr alternates 
® In the 1938 session one of the Gaullists joined the were actually appointed 
Liberal Group, but it appears that in the 1959 session 
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ated, the core of those resisting this 


aspect of integration can be identified as 
the British Conservatives, the French 
Gaullists, and the French African depu 
tics. The political groups function al- 
most exclusively during the Assembly 
sessions, secking to elect their candidates 
and 


to Assembly ofhices attempung to 


work out common positions on substan 


live issucs This effort, however, is 


hampered by the fact that little intra 

group communication seems to xO on in 

the interval het we cn Assembly scssions. 
One method of determining the coh« 


Ca h 


degree of unanimity its m 


sion ot group is to measure the 
mber 
Nn important f 


this dat: unity ol 


pare 


the members consi as national dele 
We 
this purpose, deliberately choosing major 


the 


. . 
gauons sclected seven roll-calls for 


normal voting 
i 


ais 


defense issues where 


pattern ot quasi-unanimily was 


Near unanimity prevails on rou 
" 


ang on 


turbed 


tine administrative matters reso 


ial and cultural 


neither 


live larisy the 
MULIONS reiating to the sox 
work ol WI U; 


scrious disagreement nor great 


here there is 
interest, 


| 


and consequently the voting conduct of 


the members provides no ¢ vide nce on the 
question ot progressive integration ot at 
the votes useful for 


titudes. Of seven 


our purposes, four related to the decision 
continental 


a group in the 


of Britain to reduce her 


and the attempt of 


Assembly to censure the Council for ac 


' - 
quiescing in this unilateral step. Two 


roll-calls related to the Assembly's en 


dorsement of the conversion to tactical 


nuclear weapons, and one stated the As 


“mh y’ it} he future le of 
sembly s position on the uture roie O 


» | the text f the reenlutions 
bly, 
D sent 

nd Par 
cuments, 3 


; and ibid 


Asse Document 


WEU vis-a-vis Euratom, the Common 
Market, and the Council of Europe.” In 
Assembly voting, there are three alterna 


tives: yes, no, and formal abstention, 


which is not the same as real or pre 


tended absence.” Our index, then, will 
measure the cohesion of a group in terms 
of the largest percentage of its members 
selecting the same alternative on a given 


vote. We determined the indices of co 


hesion of each of the seven national del 
gations on each of the seven roll-calls. 
Then we established the average index 
of cohesion for each national delegation 
(Table 2). 


ation among the national delegations is 


As can be observed, the vari 


considerable, ranging from an aver 


in the 


quite 
age index of barely above one-half 
case of West Germany to one of close to 
one (unanimity) in the case of the United 
Kingdom. 
end of the scale 


that t 


This great range from one 


of cohesion to the other 


. rw , } 
i concept of U 


t 
ommunitly 


suggests I le nation 
state as a focus of formation 


is quite meaningless in some cases but 


n others still the dominant orientation. 


TABLE 2 


Average Indices of Cohesion of 
National Delegations (in decimals) 
West Germany 0.526 


0.042 


0.557 


Belgium 
France 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Great Britain 


indices of the 


parties in the Assembly, by 


The 


national 


average supra- 


comparison, are much closer together 


(Table 3). 


If we compare their indices 
@ The re 1 of ent m this Asse 
haps even greater tl 
Commonly less t 

members are present 
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of cohesion with those of the various 
national delegations, we find that their 
average indices all lie between those of 
the fourth and fifth most cohesive na- 
tional delegations, those of France and 
of Belgium. If the delegation of Luxem 
bourg had not been too small to yield 
conclusive evidence, its place on this scale 
would probably have been with the least 
cohesive delegations, West Germany and 
Belgium. This places the average party 
cohesion in about the middle of the scale 
of the average cohesion for national dele 
There 
balance which appears to reflect the half 
way 


gations. seems to be a certain 


the Assembly between 


multilateral diplomacy and the consoli 


status of 
dation of the new federal community. 


TABLE 3 

Average Indices of Cohesion of 
Political Groups (in decimals) 
Socialists 
Liberals 


0.681 


0.714 


Christian-Democrats 0.833 


these statistics 


The full 
becomes apparent only after we explore 


meaning of 


why the Socialists are the least, and the 
Christian-Democrats the most, cohesive 
group, and after we account for the 
startling difference in cohesion between 
the German and British delegations. The 
attempted censure of the Council for en 
dorsing the British reduction of forces 
provides one set of insights. 

The attitudes of the supporters of the 
motion ranged from disapproval of 
the failure of the Council to inform the 
Assembly adequately to the censure of 
its procedure in this case. The Council 
could have enjoined the British from the 


execution of their plans until the NATO 


© Report of the Debates, 4¢d Session, rst Part, sth Sitting (May 8, 
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survey was completed. There was also 
the institutional inferiority complex of 
membership in an organ with few and 
ill-defined powers, which tended to make 
the Assembly delegates doubly sensitive 
with As 
delegate Teitgen of the French MRP put 


respect to Council inaction 


it, acquiescence in this blunder of the 


Council for fear of antagonizing the 


British would lend future immunity to 
a large part of the activities of the Coun 


the 


not allow 


friendship for the 


cil. The Assembly must 


Council to use “our 


British as a method of getting the 


Coun 
cil of Ministers out of a fix 0 
Within this range 


soning, the motion 


Save 
[its] face”.” 
vad the support of 
Dutch 
majority 
] 


Liberal 


and 


} 
: 
French, Italian, 


almost all 
lele > sell } + the 
dciegates as well as that of the 


and 


was worded 


of Christian-Democrati 
members. No matter how it 
in the various explanations of vote, how 
ever, the underlying tendency of the mo 
tion was that of a last-ditch battle agai: 
the British decision. This seemed to | 
the understanding of the entire Britis! 
delegation and an assortment of Ge 

and Belgian socialists who oppose 
motion consistently. British Labor dele 


gate Hale drew attention to the issues 
! , 1 

involved in the British position 

Mem 

has 


taken no great part in public affairs, but 


I speak as a very humble, obscure 


ber of Parliament, and one who 
I am a member for a large working-class 
constituency, and I do beg this Assembly 
to understand the strength of the isola 
tionist movement in Britain. Every step 
that we have taken in the international 
field has been largely taken without any 


all 


to the unification of Europe] was done, 


mandate that [his contribution 


of course, without any support from the 


1937), Pp. 177-178 
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vast majority of my constituents, all of 
them kindly, thoughtful people, preoccu- 
But the 


stimulus of isolationist opinion in Britain 


pied with their own concerns. 


is growing and is being fermented by 
more than one great national newspaper 

My constituents are supremely con- 
scious of [the fact] ... that more British 
blood has been spilt on the plains of 
Flanders than ever tinged with scarlet 
the green fields of England .. . Is it 
worthwhile to jeopardise all this with 


little pinpricks? 


Hale's record for the unification of Eu 
a proud one and includes the 
Robert 
all-party resolution in the 
Western 
But no politician can 
root of 


rope is 
authorship, together with Sit 
Boothby, of the 
House of ( 


European Union. 


ommons to join 


grow too far away from the 


public opinion which nourishes his reten 


tion of ofhice, and he ended his speech 


on a somber note of warning: 


some do not fully understand that 
back to face a press 


talk 


man who has talked about Western Eu 


I shall have to go 


campaign which will about “this 
rope and who sat there while . . . for 
cigners were criticising and attacking 
British policy and urging more and more 


British expenditure” 


Revealing as the attempted censure of 
the Council is with respect to assessing 
the attitudes of national delegations at 
an international parliamentary meeting, 
somewhat when the 


the pattern shifts 


issues change. Among other major sub 
stantive policy resolutions debated by the 


Assembly, we find the following: 


1. The endorsement of the conversion 
to nuclear arms, linked with the de- 
188-189 


Western 
Session, 


@ Ibid., 6th Sitting (May 8, 1957), p 
@ The texts and votes are to be found in 


European Union, Assembly, Proceedings, 41d 


sire of the majority to prevent the 
evolution of a unilateral British 
nuclear deterrent policy. 

Rejection of the Rapacki Plan and 
insistence on WEU members meet- 
ing the NATO target of thirty divi- 
sions of ground forces. 

Rejection of an effort to have the 
Assembly condemn nuclear testing, 
coupled with a resolution recom- 
mending the cessation of testing, 
subject to the qualifications stated 
by the United States in the UN and 
Geneva disarmament negotiations. 
Insistence that the WEU member 
states pool research, development, 
and production facilities for arma- 
ments and standardize their equip- 
ment, encourage missile develop- 
ment, and seek to catch up with the 
Soviet lead in that field. 
Recommendation that the member 
states work out common rules gov- 
erning the employment of strategic 
nuclear weapons (which only Brit- 
ain possessed), though the actual 
use of such weapons would remain 
the monopoly of the possessing state. 


The resolution passed in 1958 demand- 
ing the pooling of armaments was ac- 
companied by a strong criticism of the 
Council for doing little along these lines, 
of an As- 
sembly commission of investigation in 


and included the creation 
structed to inquire into the reasons for 
the delay.” Clearly, these resolutions 
came to grips with the essential issues 
underlying national and NATO defense 
measures, but most of them merely pro- 
vided a regional parliamentary endorse- 
ment for national and NATO positions 
already developed. 

rst Part, 


and Part, p. 28-33, and ibid., 4th Session, 


Pp. 24-32 
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Arms standardization and 


were approved unanimously, and only 


pooling 


two German Socialists voted against the 
encouragement of missile development 
nuclear 


and the control 


On all the other defense issues, 


over strategic 
arms. 
however, the minority opposition invari 
ably included the totality of the British 
The 
resolutions dealing with the conversion 


the 


and German socialist delegations. 


to nuclear arms were also opposed by 


British Conservatives, not because they 
disagreed with the substance but because 
they felt that the texts were again directed 


against British unilateralism. Signif 


cantly, however, on all the other meas 
ures adopted after the crisis over British 


Conserva 


Once 


defense policy was past, the 


tives voted with the majority. 


, 


Britain ceased to be the target of the 


ge ' , , 
Assembly's federally-inclined maximal 


ists, the unanimity even of the stalwart 


British delegation evaporated 

The consensus on substantive defense 
policy issues thus comprises all the par 
the German and 


liamentarians except 


British Socialists, joined by some Bel 
a consensus which not only 


de 


gians. It is 
includes agreement on the types of 
fense which are appropriate to Western 
Europe, but also on the role which WEU 
planning in integrated regional decision 
making should occupy. Those who op 
pose do so because in their role as na 


tional parliamentarians they favor dis 


engagement, the banning of nuclear 


weapons, and a general de-emphasis of 
western military measures. Clearly, they 
carry their opposition opinion developed 
in the context of the national electoral 


struggle into the regional 


parliamentary 
ific reasons differ 
The 


Labor Party is increasingly committed 


bh tl 
forum, though the spx 


2 


in the German and British cases. 


to an international détente for the sake 


of peace and the de-emphasis of nuclear 
weapons. While the German Socialists 
share this position, they are led to it by 
their concern for German reunification 
West 


many tied militarily to the United States 


and their conviction that a Ger 


will never be an effective partner in 


East-West negotiations designed to result 


Hence, the German 


in reunification. 
Socialist conversion to “Europe” is con 
fined to economic integration; there is 
no evidence, despite WEU 


Council of Europe, that the Party 


and the 
has 


changed its hostility to regional military 


, oa : 
policy and regionally defined diplomacy 


which subordinates German unity to 


Consequently, the 
| 


other considerations 
rapprocheme nt amonys the Gserman an 
. 1 
Brius! instru 


1 Socialists is of a purely 


ment il character 


the Assembly's deliberations also 


, 
an important procedural compo 
Assembly's 
+} 


h respect to the 


nent, defining the 
tional role wit 
and to other European organizations 

identical 


bstan 


the consensual pattern here 


with what we discovered in the su 


tive realm? eviden i geests that 
it is. In 57 t ; ly adopted 
a text whi 
ture of W 
economic integration of the Six 
ratom and the Common Market 
than by way of OEEC); 
jurisdiction over social and cul 

tions to WEU (as opposed to the Coun 
{ it demanded that 


sritish-Conti 


cil of Europe); anc 
WEU represent a united 

nental bloc within NATO. A kindred 
resolution stressed the primacy of the 
WEU Assembly over a possible Atlantic 
Assembly, and called for the rationali 
zation of European assemblies, with 
strengthened powers for the institution 


which was to emerge from the process, 
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and including a reinforced right to cen- 
The first 


of these resolutions was opposed by the 


sure the Council of Ministers. 
entire British delegation, the German 
Socialists, and an assortment of Dutch 
Christian-Democrats who were unwill- 
ing to infringe on the jurisdiction of 
other European organizations. The sec- 
ond, however, was opposed only by the 
German and British Socialists, as well 
as by two Belgians noted for their op 
position to supranationalism. A resolu- 
tion adopted in 1958, seeking to assure 
a maximum of liaison between the As- 
sembly and relevant debates and resolu- 
tions in national legislatures, was ap 
proved unanimously. 

All these procedural resolutions tend 
to stress the at least implicit suprana- 
WEU activities in the 


military and the cultural realms. They 


tional role of 
are always fathered by the federally- 
minded Christian-Democrats, who seck 
through WEU to advance general Euro 
pean integration and to involve Britain 
in the process. And they are opposed 
by Conservatives and Labor alike when 
they seem to imply a criticism of British 
policy. But it is revealing that the core 
of the minority shakes down to the SPD 
and Labor when this irritant is not pres 
ent. One cannot help but conclude that 
continuing hostility toward the notion of 
“Little Europe”, especially when linked 
to an unpalatable defense policy, ac- 
counts for the negative consensus in the 
ranks of the minority. 

On a final point there is a general con- 
sensus shared by almost all members: 
the dignity and independence of the As 
sembly in its relationship with the Coun- 
cil. All agree that the Assembly must 
be heard by the Council and that the 
Council must keep the parliamentarians 


informed. Concern about the institu- 


tional autonomy of the “legislators”, as 
opposed to an executive always more or 
less suspected of abuses of power, is thus 
faithfully transferred from the national 
to the regional level. But this procedural 
consensus did not evolve over time and 
was not accompanied by a reduction in 
the importance of the national delega- 
tion. It is a feature on which almost 
all the parliamentarians, irrespective of 
party and nationality, agreed from the 
beginning of WEU. No doubt their 
consensus owed its fervor to the bitter 
procedural experiences which the same 
parliamentarians suffered in their capac- 
ity as members of the Council of Europe. 
They were determined in 1955 to assert 
their independence in relation to the 
ministers from the very start, and thus 


surprised the governments which, after 


the death of EDC, created the Assembly 
as a sop to the disappointed “Europeans”, 
but without expecting it to develop a 
marked supranational consciousness. Yet 
it is this aspect of the parliamentary con 
sensus which marks probably the most 
WEWU contribution to 
pean integration. 

We must conclude that there is little 


important Euro- 


evidence of an evolution of consensus. 
The 
agreed from the beginning on the nature 
of WEU'’s cultural and social program, 
which was noncontroversial and outside 


But on 


parliamentarians overwhelmingly 


the scope of policy debates. 
questions of vital concern—nuclear arms, 
disengagement, build-up of conventional 
forces, integration of research, production 
planning, collective as 


and strategic 


against national defense policies—the 
same groups continue to pose the same 
arguments in their national legislatures 
and in the WEU Assembly. The Ger- 
man Socialists have not changed their 


views on defense as a result of partici- 
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pation in the WEU Socialist Group 
any more than have the British Laborites 
—in fact, the two have drawn closer 
to each other in opposition to the rest 
of the Socialists. And the Christian 
Democrats of all nationalities 
the most stalwart 
fenders of an all-European nuclear de- 
Supranational _ political 


remain 


and consistent de- 


fense policy. 
parties have contributed little to this pat- 
tern, since it was already quite apparent 
in 1955. Finally, let it be said again that, 
with the possible exception of the arma- 
ments pool, the resolutions of the As- 
sembly have not noticeably influenced 
the national defense policies of the mem 
ber states or their collective positions in 
the Council. Indeed, how could they, 
since the national parties represented in 
the Assembly merely express the de 
mands already heard in the national set- 
ting, and since they appear not to have 
changed their minds in the process of 
supranational discussion? 


¥; 

Unlike other Councils of Ministers in 
regional European organizations, the 
contribution of the WEU Council to the 
integration of the region is minimal. The 
ministers have simply not adopted and 
followed a consistent policy, creative or 
otherwise. They have merely followed 
the social and cultural policy already set 
in motion by the predecessor Brussels 
Treaty Organization, and have proceeded 
to delegate most of their new authority 
in matters of military defense to various 
NATO organs. In fact, they attempted 
to make regional policy only when one 
or several of their members pressed such 


matters as British defense plans and nu- 


Haas, The 
University Press, 1958); 
Free Trade Area Negotiation 
Planning, Occasional Papers 


“On this point, see E. B Uniting of 


F 
Europe (Stanford, Stanford 
Miriam Camps, The 
(Political and Economic 


clear conversion upon the Council—and 
failed to influence policies already deter- 
mined elsewhere. 

It is here that the ministerial habit of 
secking unanimous agreement by full 
discussion, even when legal rules permit 
majority decisions, comes into play. The 
reluctance of a single government to 
yield—Great Britain, in the 
WEU—then underscores the general in 


adequacy of intergovernmental institu 


history of 


tions for rapid regional integration. Meas 
ures resulting in integration evolve only 
to the extent that all members, and espe 
cially the four larger ones, see 


eye, on the basis of the volition of the 


T his pat 


| 
familiar 


among them 


tern of decision-making, already 


least cooperative 


from the history of OEEC, failed to solve 


the most serious intra-WEU crisis in a 


direction favorable to continuing integra 


tion. But it sufficed to induce London 


to throw in its lot with the Six, when 


they gave unmistakable evidence of 


t 1 
going ahead without British participa 


tion, in the armaments pool question. To 


this extent, therefore, the military aspect 


reyik ynal COm rpm ra 


of intergovernmental 
tion confirms findings apparent from the 
economic aspect of regionalism: the least 


modify 


responsive member state will 
mon 


1 
and institutional opposit 


substantive 
to the integration pattern when it runs 


the risk of final exclusion, if the exclu 
sion is judged to involve hardships in 
compatible with national defense and 
welfare commitments acknowledged by 
Ay par 
led ti 


ica 


all important national groups. 


ently, British leaders have conclu lat 


they now find themselves in this posi 


+ 
tion. But it is only after this decision 


at the ministerial level has been made 


April 6, 195 : Asse 
“L’ Association E 
1938 au 2 ars 


No. 2, London, 
mentaire Européenne, 
du 15 décembre 


o/p, APE 


ptenne 


ment D 1694 
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that the pluralistic processes of integration 


sketched above may be expected to reveal 


themselves on the nongovernmental 


planes of political action. 


The slow pace of the Council to de- 


; : 
velop positive policy shifts the initiative 


to some extent to the supranational As 


sembly This organ is in a better pos! 


uuion to promote measures of European 


integration, because it is not hampered 


by formal re sponsibdilities tow ird the na 


tional interests of the several member 


states beyond the tender feelings of each 


national delegat mn his absence of na 


tional ties, howeve is counter-balanced 


ied k ot 


r 


ouncu 


by a. gencral formal powers 


toward the ( and the member 


nations which personal links and occa 
sional triumphs cannot quite hide from 


Without 


for the rise of party 


' 
vicw this strongest incentive 


government, 1.¢., a 

position of real power vis-a-vis the Coun 
the cohesion and role of the supra 

parties in the Assembly is not 

very likely to increase much 

initial hypotheses is 


vunded by the evidence: 


s| hus one of our 
insti 
has 
led to an increase in supranat nal 
power, Dupli 
putes, and other kinds of fri 
the different European organizations and 
This 
for 


Western European Union to proceed 


learly conf 


’ 
tutional and functional ambiguity 


ation, jurisdictional dis 


won 


among 


assemblies can hardly be avoided. 


: sy 
situation not only makes it difficult 


confidently in a sphere of its own re 
also 


served functions, but it is an open 


invitation to opponents of any action to 


® Teitgen's criticism il turned in particu 
lar upon the fact that l t expressly recognized 
this 1 f Western European 


atter as a mon 
Union before leaving its determination to Great Britain 
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hedge behind conflicts of jurisdiction. 
Furthermore, the 
more inclusive levels, like NATO and 


presence of higher, 
the Council of Europe, and of the lower 


levels of bilateral negotiations detracts 


from the exclusive control of Western 
European Union over its most important 
interests. As Assembly delegate Teitgen 
put it with respect to the unilateral a 
tion of the British:* 
the Council of Ministers ought to have 
replied by a European White Paper, an 


swering the [British] White Paper 


In the meantime, none of the organs 


of WEU has acquired ar 


The lassitude of 


institutional 
own the 


} 
t 


lite of its 


Council 


in not 


has been an important factor 
endowing the Assembly political 
groups with an inner dynamic, of pre- 
venting the evolution of European party 
defined consensual defense 


With respect to a theory of 


patterns on 
quesuions 
regional integration it teaches us that the 
initial parliamentary consensus refers to 
matters of procedure and of status and au- 
tonomy vis-a-vis the ministers, a finding 
which is equally apparent from a study 


PI 
Council of Europe, of the NATO 
and of 


European Parliamentary Assembly. 


of the 
the 
But 
it also confirms what we know from the 
OEEC: 
ministerial decision-making 


Conference, 


record of integration is ham 
pered if the 
process cannot be fitted into an institu 
tional mold of firm programmatic com 
mitments enunciated and publicized by 
a supranational body of prominent ex- 


perts. 


Part, ard Sit 
and sth Sitting (May 


ard Session, 1st 
Pp. 119-125; 





THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS PUBLIC 


Ricuarp N. Swirt 


Introduction 

No governmental functions are tradi 
tionally more suspect than those relating 
to public information. National legisla- 
tors always demur at the public relations 
work of civil servants. They inevitably 
assume (at times, with good reason) that 
appropriating funds to inform people 
the 
agencies only helps to preserve the bu 


about performance of government 


reaucracy and to create and nurture a 
public which ultimately will bring pres- 


sure to bear upon the legislature itself. 


It has long been obvious that these 


same exist in a_ heightened 


form in the UN, where the exacerba 


suspicions 


tions of international politics intensify 


normal budgetary discord and the diver 


gence between the views of national 
delegates and the Secretariat is even 
greater than that between parliaments 


and cabinet ministers. For, even though 
the General Assembly formulated the 
basic principles governing UN public in 


formation policy back in 1946, the ap 
Ricnarp N. Swirt is Associate Professor of Gov 
ernment at New York Univer 
of World 


ity. He is the author 


Affairs and the College Curriculum 


* The original pr 
cal Advisory 
the Preparatory C 
appended to Resolut 
special sub 
(Administrative an 
principles, ar 
Resolution $95 

mments on 
(as OPI f 
following documents 
ords (7th ) 
mates for the Financial Year 
No. 7, First Report of the Advisory 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions to the 
Session of the General Assembly; ‘Organization 
Secretariat, Report of the Secretary-General's 


, 


nciples were prepared by a Techni 
Cor t ) niorr c at ca 


Asseml 
mittee 


epted the rev 


mmuttee of the General 
i Budgetary) Co 
i the Assembly a 


(VI), February 


session), 
Com 


of the 
Survey 


propriate means of implementing these 
principles have been burning issues ever 


The 


not much altered, in 1952 to emphasiz 


since. principles were revised, if 
not only, as in the original version, that 
the UN should promote an understand 
ing of its work, but 


UN 


its budgetary limitations 


aiso that in puUdiiciz 


shi yuld stay 


o “ees eS” 
ana pay pecial 


ing itself the ‘within 
attention to the needs of less developed 


And on 


then, the Office of 


areas, several occ: 
Public 
(OPI) has been the subject 
scrutiny both from inside 

the organization. During 1958 and 
the debates have raged 
intensity, especially over a report by 
Expert Committee’ which raised mor 
directly than ever before issues with pro 
found practical and theoretical implica 
icics. 
into being be 
1957 Advisory ( 


mittee on Administrative and Budgctary 


tions for UN public information pol 
The Committee came 
om 


cause in July the 


Questions, which analyzes the Budget 


in stbhid. (tith session), 


ative Questions, 


? Document A/3028, 
mittee on United Nations Put Ir ma n, 
tember 20, 1958, cited hereinafter as Experts’ Reg 
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Estimates for the Assembly, observed 
that the Secretary-General had not in his 
1958 Estimates suggested ways of hold 
ing annual expenses for information 
down to the $4.5 million goal that the 
General Assembly had arbitrarily set in 
1957. The 
recommended that the 


Advisory Committee then 


Assembly investi 


gate thoroughly UN public information 


} 


responsibilities and the manner in which 


OPI carries them out.’ 


Commenting on this _ proposal, 


told the 


wort 


experts appraise the 
gram. In 


conscious 


chief administrati 
hus implying t 


though they might 


[ N poli i¢ 


ide how bes 


General's view that his domain was ad 


ministration and theirs policy-making. 


The Fifth Committee was not yet ready, 


however, to establish new policies. It 


first wanted the facts about prevailing 


practices in OPI, so, as the delegate of 
the United Kingdom described it, the 


Committee authorized a “purely hni 


primarily 


I 
r with the efficiency 


cal” inquiry, “concerned not 
: 

with policy, but rat 

of the services 1 

‘arefully circum 


} 
t 


reteren ! 
their charge to the proposed Ex 


terms of 
scribing 
pert Committee, thirteen powers pr 
pared the resolut on | 
day (November 26, 
General Assembly 
originally 
into OPI, but fourteen 
an states press d lor a 
tive group of seven, and the Fifth Com 
mittee compromised by sett 
at six T hese 
Iministrative 
the various 
broadcast 
the 


ndia, 


appraisal 
used and 


at hic \ 
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mation services of the United Nations 
(including the information centres), with 
a view to recommending possible modifi 
cations to ensure a maximum of effec 
tiveness at the lowest possible cost and 
to report before the opening of the thir 


teenth session. 


The resolution’s reference to effective 
ness and cost, a formula supplied origi 
nally by Japan, embodied a compromise 
between those delegates who wished to 
instruct the experts specifically to find 
ways of reducing public information ex 
penses and those who believed with the 


Japanese delegate that because 


the very existence of the United Nations 
depended in the final analysis, upon the 
support of world public opinion, and, 
because of the vital role which thus de 
volved upon the Department of Publi 
Information, the Fifth Committee should 
not lay too great an emphasis on econ 


1 
omy. 


The issues adumbrated in the debate 
establishing the Expert Committee were 
not new when they arose in 1957, and 
all of them, like 
would later rise again. 
had charged the experts to answer only 
administrative and questions 
(how can the UN best organize its pub 


1 
resuicss 


The Assembly 


apparitie ns, 


financial 


lic information work and how much 
money should it spend to carry it on?), 
and the Fifth Committee had previously 
indicated that it was not yet ready to 
challenge basic principles. The experts, 
however, took it upon 
probe fundamental issues too, so that in 
the end policy as well as administrative 
and firancial matters came in turn be- 


fore the Fifth Committee and the Secre- 


themselves to 


* Resolution 1177 (XII), November 26, 1957 
” Document A/3741, par. 19 


% The Secretary-General outlined the problems for 


tary-General. The record reveals a 
variety of motives on the part of the dele 
gates and clearly illuminates the difficul 
ties of conducting an information pro- 
gram in an international organization. 
What is more, the debates suggest that 
the member nations cannot resolve the 
questions they have raised without doing 
exactly what they are not prepared to do 

-namely, to appropriate sufficient funds 
to determine systematically how an inter 
national organization should conduct its 


information program. 


I. Defining the Issues 

Even the 
knew, if only because of a memorandum 
that the Secretary-General had prepared 
for them, that the problems the Assem 


before experts met, they 


bly had in effect charged them to investi 
The experts 


’ 


gate were indeed complex 


had to bear in mind at 


least three of the 

Assembly's basic principles on public in 
t t 

formation. The first one emphasized 


that the UN 


cannot achieve the purposes for which 
it has been created unless the peoples of 
the world are informed of its aims and 

The basi policy of the UN 
field of 


therefore, to promote to the greatest pos 


activities 
in the public information is, 
sible extent, within its budgetary limita 
tions, an informed understanding of the 
work and purposes of the Organization 


among the peoples of the world. 


The second relevant principle provided 
that 

the Department of Public Information 
should primarily assist and rely upon the 
services of existing official and private 


agencies of information, educational in 


Annex I 


section 


his Memorandum, published as 
Report the 


the experts ir 
Experts 
is based upon it 


to the remainder of this 
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stitutions and non-governmental organi 
zations. It should not engage in “propa 
ganda”; it should undertake, on its own 
acuvi 


initiative, informational 


positive 
tics that will supplement the services of 


cxisting agencics 


And the third one specified that “the 
Department . should provide services 
in the following main fields: press, pub 
lications, radio, television, films, graphics 
and exhibitions, public liaison and refer 
ence”, 

Because the Fifth Committee had im 
plied that, after it received the experts’ 
report, it might want to reappraise the 
bases of UN information policy, the ex 
perts were certainly entitled to relate 
their review of the public information 
services to the basic principles which the 
Assembly had laid down in 1946 and 
1952. The Committee could also quite 
properly 
standards, were the extent and nature of 


consider what, under these 
states 


For 


instance, the basic principles stressed the 


the: services which the member 


wished the Secretariat to provide. 
Secretariat's responsibility to rely on out 
side agencies, and OPI had always at 
tempted to carry out this mandate by 
providing services from Headquarters 
and information centers to the represent 
atives of news media, by disseminating 
UN radio programs over national net 
works and through commercia! agencies, 
and by conducting briefings, conferences, 
and study groups for teachers and repre 
sentatives of nongovernmental organiza 
wuions (NGOs). 


possible to render all the services every 


But when it proved im 


one requested, OPI still had to find the 
fairest and most rational way of choosing 
among them and somehow to balance 
the pressures of day-to-day operations 


(e.g., meeting the daily needs of the 


press) against the demands of long-term 
operations (¢.g., helping teachers and ed- 
ucational authorities). OPI also had to 
establish a reasonable equilibrium be- 
tween the initiative of outside informa- 
tion agencies and “the positive informa- 
tion activities” which the basic principles 
prescribed. 

The Advisory Committee had carlier 
wanted to establish priorities in public 
information to help the Fifth Committee 
economize rationally. But neither they 
nor the experts could supply priorities 
merely by tabulating informational activi- 
ties in one list ranging from the most to 
the least important. OPI needed rather 
an equation to take account not only of 
the importance of the various media, but 


also of the demands that outside agencies 


More 


over, the formula had to recognize the 


make for material and services. 


relative importance at specific times of 
particular geographical areas and news 
items. 

It was, for example, important to stress 
television coverage of suitable subjects in 
countries with well-developed television 
facilities, but in other states OPI would 
concentrate on other media. 
Moreover, UN 


ested particular areas at particular times, 


have to 


various activities inter 


some events lent themselves more 


medium 


and 
suitably to one than another. 
OPI also had to respond to varying de 
mands for its services, especially from 
The final 
priorities therefore had to be flexible. 

In the Fifth Committee delegates had 
urged the experts to pay special attention 
to the problems and needs of under- 
developed areas. To be truly helpful, 
the experts would have to recommend 
the best way for OPI to operate in these 
regions. They would have to tell OPI 


how it could most usefully cooperate 


the mass media themselves. 
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with governments and other local infor- 
mation agencies and provide them with 
suitable information materials. They 
would have to show the Secretariat how 
to take account simultaneously of the 
residents’ needs in these states, the effec 
information programs 
designed for them, and the pro 


While thinking 


about programs for the underdeveloped 


tiveness of public 
cost ol 
viding services there. 
countries, the experts would also have 
to remember that OPI has to face up as 
well to the greater demands for inform 
tion which come from states with rela 
tively developed information media. 


The UN had to know 


the impact upon OPI should be when 


also what 
the UN itself assumed new responsibuili 
ties in promoting the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, for example, or in ex 
social 


panding its economic and 


OPI officials wondered, for in 


pro 
grams. 
they had assigned 


stance, whether 


proper relative weigh 

activities at Headquarters an 

field. The Assembly had asked t 

idea of 


where 


tariat to look favorably upon the 


establishing information centers, 
in the new member 
Secre 


centers, he 


they were ne 


states, a alt rh the tary-Gen 


eral had opened new had not 


been able to cover th cos ot the new 
savings else 


had 


needed material, 


installations by making 


where as the Assembly requested. 


Information § centers 


guidance, and coordination from Head 


2 Re it 
2 Experts’ Report 


“wR 


Ahmed M. el-Messiri (Ur 
, for } ’ 


quarters, and therefore suggestions about 
how to divide resources between Head- 
quarters and the field would have to be 
specific to be valuable. 

As for expenses, the Committee would 
OPI 
carry on its present activities with greater 


whether it should do less 


have to consider whether should 
husbandry or 
in any sphere. The Assembly, while em 
phasizing the need to economize, had 
tivities 


Secre 


never told the Secretariat what a 
and, as the 


the most st 


to eliminate or curtail, 

tary-General noted, “even table 
| 

pattern of activities progressively 


ind in 


a career civil service which has to make 


more in a world of rising prices 


" ] 


provision for normal salary 
onsider the OPI 
} 


ne 


increments 
The experts could not 
mandate th itt 


Secre 


budget apart from the 


Assembly had pr wided, and the 
tary-General suggested that it 

for the experts to 
P| 


, 
shouk 


useful 
whether there be 
between OPI 
other UN departmen 


With so many 


a full 


CXP nscs 


experts had much 
do if 
General 
faced by OPI in 


sibilities. 


they were Secretary 


' 
In soiving 


problems 


irrying out its respon 


II. The Experts’ Report 
The Committee members” met 
March 20, 58, in New York; v 


fourteen 
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(which numbered about 25 at that time) 
from mid-April to late June and learned 
about the others from questionnaires; 
and then returned to Headquarters to 
discuss their observations and write their 
report. During their first meetings, they 
studied the structure and function of 
OPI and talked to UN officials as well 
as to governmental and nongovern 
mental users of OPI supplies, services, 
and facilities.” 

The 
sumed 
that “its first task was to review and ap- 


Committee quite correctly as 


from the Assembly resolution 


praise the work, methods used, and effec- 


tiveness of the public information serv- 


ices”.” Then, however, it went on to 


postulate that 


it was called upon to reappraise the basic 
principles, in the light .of the actual ex 
perience of the last twelve years. If the 
results of such reappraisal led to recom 
mendations for amendment or modifica 
tion of the basic principles, the Commit 
tee considers that such actions would fall 
within its terms of reference 

The Committee further assumed that 
it was called upon to make recommen 
dations on the basis of modified princi 
ples for a sound information policy and 
effectiveness at the 


practice to ensure 


ke wweest possible cost. 


Despite the seeming confidence of this 
had 


no warrant for presuming so much. The 


1 


language, the Committee actually 
Secretary-General had pointed out to the 
members before they began their work 
that the Fifth Committee had specifically 
indicated that it wanted the facts before 
it considered whether to formulate new 
basic principles. And when the experts 
finished their work, Mr. Hammarskjold 

® Experts’ Report, p. 18-21 

% Ibid., p. 18. The next 
this page 


quotation ts als fromm 


(Secretary-General) and many delegates 
obviously believed that in considering 
policy questions the Committee had ex- 
ceeded its mandate. The experts might 
argue that they did not see how they 
could merely gather facts without regard 
for their implications, but it is equally 
apparent that the Committee from the 
outset was interpreting its instructions 
very liberally. 

Because the Committee took so broad 
a view of its responsibilities, its observa- 
tions cover far more ground than anyone 
originally expected. Some of its recom- 
mendations were nonetheless quite non- 
controversial. No one could argue with 
the experts when they stressed, for in- 
stance, the need for OPI to be objective 
and impartial or to take special care in 
Nor would 


that in 


treating controversial issues. 


anyone oppose the suggestion 
serving accredited correspondents OPI 
should study their “actual requirements” 
and “keep intimate contact with them”. 
It was surely unexceptionable to urge 
OPI to choose press officers who under- 
stand the different cultural backgrounds 
of those they serve. It was equally proper 
to enjoin the directors of information 
centers to study carefully the diverse in- 
terests in each national community, to 
cultivate personal contacts and uncover 
new individuals and organizations will- 
ing to disseminate information about the 
UN, and to work very closely with sec- 
ondary school teachers, national commis- 
sions for the UN Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
and ministries of education. 

Nor could anyone take issue with the 
admonitions that, 


small and less developed states whose 


with regard to the 


financial difficulties prevent them from 


" Ibid., p. % The experts’ recommendations ap 
pear on p. 87-105, and those mentioned in this para 
graph and the next on p. 88-91 
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accrediting correspondents to Head- 
quarters, OPI should study their require- 
ments and try to meet their specific needs 
through information centers and by se- 
lecting materials for their nationals 
which would fully satisfy their needs 
and interests. No one could quarrel 
with the experts’ desire to have UN ofh- 
cials in the field do everything possible 
to publicize the UN or with their in- 
junction that OPI make sure that experts 
and Technical Assistance Board person- 
nel overseas have basic facts and docu- 
ments bearing on the UN, so that they, 
too, might help the people with whom 
they work understand the UN. Some 
might argue that OPI had been trying 
since 1946 to do exactly these things, but 
no one could decry the ideas themselves. 

The Committee's suggestions on ad- 
ministering OPI were not all unreason- 
able either, and Mr. Hammarskjold had, 


by the time the Fifth Committee began 
to debate the experts’ report, already 
taken steps corresponding to some of 


their recommendations.” The Secretary- 
General also agreed that it was desirable 
to delegate to the information centers as 
much as was possible economically of 
the production work then carried on at 
Headquarters. In recent years, in fact, 
direct expenses for information centers 
had actually increased by $500,000, while 
the Headquarters budget had dropped 
$350,000. Mr. Hammarskjold 
pointed out, there are obvious limits to 
the decentralizing process: “If, in some 
cases, Headquarters cannot provide ma- 
terial which would have the freshness of 
home-grown produce, in other cases the 


Sut, as 


Division of 
Relat ‘ 
Division, ning 


from the 


of External 


transferred units 
Public Liaison to the Division 
and to the Press and Publications 
the Sales and Circulation Section with the latter and 
placing in the former the Visitors’ Service, the NGO 
Section, the Education Section, the Interne and Fellow 
ship Unit, and the Overseas Desk of the Press and 
Publications Division See Document A/3945, “‘Com 


™He had 


research and technical facilities and the 
talent available at Headquarters cannot 
be matched in the field”.” 

Later, in the Fifth Committee,” the 
delegates generally agreed that it was 
desirable to strengthen the information 
centers and to encourage local authori- 
ties, private and official, to reproduce UN 
public information material. The dele- 
gates also concurred with the experts 
that the Secretariat very 


carefully the officers to serve in informa 


should select 


tion centers and make sure that OPI ade 
quately assisted the areas of the world 
were not 


information channels 


Some delegates warned 


where 
well developed. 
that it would cost more money to open 
new information centers and to provide 
an increase in the professional staff in 
the centers, and suggested that the As 
sembly would have to watch closely the 
financial implications of this kind of de- 
centralization. 

Still other suggestions which the ex 
perts made, although difficult to carry 
out, had considerable merit. It would 
be desirable, for instance, for OPI to pre- 
sent the kind of information that would 
lead people to associate themselves close 
ly with the UN and not alienate them,” 
but just how to accomplish this goal and 
stay consistently objective the Commit 
tee did not say. It certainly would be 
constructive, moreover, for OPI to work 
out close relations with the specialized 
agencies, to exchange public information 
personnel with them, and after consult- 
ing with them, NGOs, and governments, 
to prepare information campaigns on a 
work of the 


thematic basis about the 


ments and recommendations of the Secretary-General 


the Expert Committee's Report), October 16, 
1958, p. 7 
* Ihid., p. 6 
*® See Document A/4062, “Report of the Fifth C 
mittee [on Public Informatiors December 1 
pars. 19-2¢ 


™% Experts’ Report, p. 88 
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UN system.” 


with the slow and tortuous process of 


But no one acquainted 


inter-agency coordination would 
that OPI 


goals very quickly, no matter how meri- 


even 
suggest could achieve these 
torious they were, and all the Secretary 
General could properly do was to refer 
the matter to the Administrative Com 
mittee on Coordination.” 

Likewise, it would be eminently desir- 
able, especially at the directing, planning, 
and coordinating levels, to include on the 
OPI staff people who knew from per 
sonal experience the diverse cultural pat 
terns represented among the member 
states,” but this recommendation relates 
to a specific aspect of the geographical 
representation problem within the Secre 
tariat that the two Secrctaries-Gencral 
have been wrestling with ever since 1946. 
And the Secretary-General cannot place 
representatives of every culture in each 
office of the Secretariat, desirable as that 


would be in theory, if in fact it means 


ignoring the skills of individuals or vio 


lating the contractual commitments of 
the UN to them. 

Ideally, it would also be useful, as the 
experts urged, for OPI to maintain more 
intimate contacts with the substantive de 
partments of the UN and to rotate per 
sonnel between Headquarters and the 
field and between OPI and the substan 
tive departments.” But working out 
these administrative patterns is obviously 
something that depends not on OPI 
alone and is also far easier to achieve on 
paper than in practice, for every time the 
UN reassigns an official the experience 
he gains may come only with a loss in 
corporate efficiency. 

® Ibid, p 

™ Document A/so45, p. 8. The ACC 
Secretary-General of the UN, 


executive heads of the specialized agencies 
™ Experts’ Report, p. 80 


as Chairr 


If some of the experts’ observations 
were unchallengeable and others were 
merely difficult to achieve, many were 
highly controversial. The Secretary-Gen 
eral took umbrage, for instance, at the 
Committee’s proposal to place the re- 
sponsibility for over-all planning of in- 
formation activities in a Planning and 
Coordination Bureau instead of relying 
on the Under-Secretary to consult con- 
tinuously with the directors on the policy 
and planning levels.” The Under-Secre 
tary, as Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out, 
was responsible for formulating policy 
and planning and coordinating office 
work; and in all other offices and de- 
partments of the Secretariat, the Under- 
Secretaries consulted with their directors 
in devising and carrying out policy. 
What more, Mr. 
implied, although the experts, like the 


was Hammarskjold 
delegates before them, had stated spe- 
cifically that they recognized that he had 
the primary administrative responsibility, 
they had, unlike the delegates, gone a 
bit far in their recommendations. He 
therefore stated that, although the Com- 
mittee had proposed to the General As 
sembly new ways of organizing and 
stafing the divisions, he assumed that 
they intended only to suggest that he, 
and not the delegates, should make the 
final decisions. Similarly, because of his 
own responsibilities, he believed it would 
be superfluous for the Assembly to adopt 
the experts’ proposals that he submit to 
the Fifth Committee special statements 
about the work program of OPI or that 
he refer detailed plans and projects for 
OPI to an advisory group. He indicated 
again, as he had the preceding fall, that 

* Ibid. p. & 
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he did not object to consulting a group 
of advisers, like the Advisory Committee 
on UNEF, but that he wished to con- 
sult them only when he thought he 
needed advice. Later the Fifth Commit- 
tee sustained Mr. Hammarskjold in this 
view, and some delegates even suggested 
that the expense of maintaining an advi- 
sory committee on public information 
would not be worthwhile without some 
compelling reason which the experts did 
not provide.” 

The most jarring portions of the Com 
mittee’s report were not the administra 
tive proposals, however, but those which 


stemmed from the experts’ new and am 
biguous definition of an “immediate tar 
get” for UN activities. 
proposed that the UN shift its emphasis 


The experts 


in disseminating information from the 
“mass approach through media of mass 
communication to the selective approach 
of public relations. . . . " The Commit 
tee described for the UN a 


cluding four classes of people and organi 


target in- 
zations: 

(a) Those governmental agencies and 

public institutions concerned with 
influencing public opinion, for example, 
Ministries of Information and institu 
tions for political, social and economic 
research. 


( b ) The se 


concerned with the media of mass com 


persons and organizations 
munication and professionals engaged in 
providing information, instruction and 
entertainment to the peoples of the worid 
—editors, journalists, writers in the press 
and other publications, as well as those 
responsible for the planning of radio, 
television, graphics, and cinema produc 
tion. 

(c) Those persons and organizations that 


™ Document A/4062, par. 24 
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show real interest in the aims and activi- 
ties of the United Nations and are ready 
to commit themselves in service to it 

and national 


including international 


United Nations associations and other 


non-governmental organizations with 
general and special interests in political, 
social, economic, and educational ques 
tions. 

institutions concerned 


This 


Ministries and Departments of Educa 


(d) Persons and 


with education. would include 
tion, schools, colleges and universities, 
teachers, protessors and other eminent 


educationalists.” 


As one might expect, the Secretary 
Gencral reacted unenthusiastically to this 
He responded 


] 
prim bp s, 


view of a target for OPI 
by reiterating the basic stress 


ing the Secretariat's special responsibility 


to promote “an informed understanding 
of the work and purposes of the Organi 
zation among the peoples of the world”, 
and emphasizing the role of the S 
tariat as the only principal organ 
haracter™ 


” He re: 


11 
work with all the groups 


} 
international 


“exclusively 
serve the UN as a whol firmed 
OPI’s desire to 
the Committec had de signated, but he 
pointed out that the Secretariat had al 
“should 


the 


ways assumed that it 


speak directly to 
yn whic 


He 4 


new outlook by 


world”, an assumpti 


seemed to ch illenge iract rized 
the experts’ target as a 
which national Governments and organi 
zations would increasingly become filters 
and transformers between the OPI and 
the peoples of the world”. He warned 
that, although OPI certainly had to take 
account of different cultural traditions, 
it had also to gu ird against 

a tendency to adjust information 

” Document A 
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a way which would mean that the ob 
jective and international approach would 
be lost. If that were to happen this 
would deprive the Office of its ex- 
clusively international character. It might 
leave it to cach nation to emphasize the 
purposes and to communicate the deci 
sions of the Organization to the people 
in a way adjusted to the requirement of 
its interests. Obviously this would not 
be in keeping with the principles 


established by the General Assembly.” 


In the Fifth Committee those delegates 
who agreed with the experts denied that 
the “shift of emphasis” implied a need 
for the Assembly to change the basic 
principles radically or for the Secretariat 
to alter present practice in a significant 

8 on , 
way. They noted that the experts them 


UN could not 


hieve its purposes unless the peoples of 


selves believed that the 


the world knew about its aims and ac 
uviuies. They maintained that the experts 


had merely outlined a more effective 


was not 


ho 


way of reaching this goal. It 
the task of OPI, said the delegates wu 
championed the experts’ report, simply 
to disseminate information, for OPI was 


promoting an informed 


work. To 


charged with 


understanding of the UN 


stimulate public interest in the UN and 


} 


to help people associate themselves with 
the organization, OPI had not to pro 


duce information material as an end in 


itself, but to reach the people in guises 


which the public could readily accept. 


_ , , ’ } 
This highly complex process obviously 


required OPI to use intermediaries who 
could adapt the material to the audience, 


» lhid par. ? pr ling quotati are 
pars. 3 and 7 


the Report 


"Few me 
but the 


ber ’ . parts 
re favorable comments came primarily 

e ( munist and Middle Eastern states and Belgiun 

t rance, India, Indonesia, Nether 

nd the United Kingdon A sneft 

ficial Record,” (isth session), Fifth Comenittee 


s] 


Japan, the 


See General 


if only for compelling budgetary reasons. 
The UN could not undertake direct pub- 
licity campaigns among the peoples of 
the world, so it had to use the services, 
institutions, and private persons” mecn- 
tioned in the “target” paragraph. OPI 
might still on its own initiative supple 
information which existing 


ment the 


agencies provided. The experts, main 


tained the defenders, had rightly con 
cluded that public relations techniques 
were wholly consistent with the basic 
principles and with the budgetary limits 
which were an integral part of those 
principles. 

Those delegates who dissented from 
the experts’ views” argued that the prac 
tical question was not whether to choose 
between the mass approach and the se 
lective approach, but rather to determine 
various 
proaches the Assembly might realistically 
They contended that OPI 


a public relations service, but 


which among selective ap 
recommend 
was not 
rather a means of getting objective infor- 
mation, complete and unadorned, to the 
people. And, they insisted, the experts’ 
recommendations by no means assured 
them that OPI would be able to carry 
that mission if it shot only at the 
experts’ target. Certainly OPI had to rely 


but the 


out 


on member states to Assist it, 


concept of working almost completely 
through the governments, in their opin- 
ion, marked a radical departure from 


established policy. In the view ol these 


critics, the Assembly should not in any 
way modify the principles of 1946 and 


1952, but rather should reafirm them 


and remove any doubt about the dele 
P. 179-224, 251-24 294-295 See als 
A/4062, pa ’ and 
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® Attacks on the 


Experts’ Report 


Report came primarily from the 
states and Austria, 
Isracl, New Zealand, 
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gates’ intentions to preserve an exclu- 
sively international and impartial infor- 
mation service. They went on to main- 
tain, moreover, that the experts had ex- 
ceeded their authority in formulating 
new principles. 

Whether the experts were aware that 
their assumptions and definitions were 
so controversial does not appear in the 
record. Probably the most serious error 
they made was to use the words public 
relations to describe their approach to 
public information. They apparently 
meant only to recommend that OPI alter 
the methods it was using to disseminate 
information, to urge OPI to concentrate 
on making more effective approaches to 
the mass media rather than to employ 
diffuse approaches to less effective in- 
dividuals and groups. But enough dele 
gates were eager to silence OPI com-: 
pletely, and especially UN Radio, or to 
subordinate it entirely to governmental 
information agencies, to give the sugges- 
tion a very dangerous color indeed. The 
Fifth Committee itself might have dis- 
pelled some of the confusion if it had 
invited the experts to amplify their re 
port in person. As it was, however, Mr. 


had task of 


presenting the report and, at the same 


el-Messiri the unenviable 


time, serving as his country’s delegate. 
In any case, once the experts had de 

fined their target, they went on to delin 

the several media of 


eate for each of 


mass communications which 
OPI could, in their opinion, apply the 
I 


“selective approach of public relations”. 


Ways in 


III. The Experts’ Report: The Media 


After examining UN publications, the 
experts wanted to replace the monthly 


The experts discussed 


Report, p. $0 
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United Nations Review, now appearing 
in English, French, and Spanish, with a 
quarterly journal containing source ma- 
terial for journalists, teachers, students, 
research workers, NGOs, delegations, 
legislators, and government departments. 
The Committee commented quite cor 
rectly that many observers believed that, 
by trying to be both scholarly and popu 
lar, the Review ended up by being 
neither.” Instead of suggesting, how 
ever, that the UN might justifiably pub 
lish two different reviews, one popular 
and the other scholarly, the experts 
pointed at their target and suggested 
doing away with the popular elements 


Mr. 


understand 


in the periodical. Hammarskjold 


found it hard to why the 
Committee recommended suspending all 
three editions, when it found “a measure 
of reasoned support, and, indeed, d 

mand for the French edition™ or why 
the Committee seemed content with the 
paid circulation of the French edition, 
which was 1,793, and yet cited the “sin 
gular lack of positive support for either 
the English or the Spanish editions”, 
whose corresponding figures were 11,913 
and 1,364, respectively.” The Committee 
undoubtedly reasoned, however, that its 
hands were forced by more pressing de 
mands on the UN budget and so recom 
mended doing away even with the 
French Revue, the only one of the three 
editions for which readers had shown a 
real need and fierce loyalty. 

Most of the delegates later favored 
continuing the monthly Review. They 
wanted it to be a vehicle of factual infor- 
mation for those with a special interest 


in the UN's activities and seemed con- 
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tent to leave the details to the judgment 
of the Secretary-General.” 

With regard to other publications, the 
Committee endorsed UN efforts in pre- 
paring such factual compendia as the 
Yearbook, Everyman's United Nations, 
Basic Facts, and How to Find Out 
About the United Nations, and such 
basic documents as the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
They recognized, moreover, that the 
General Assembly had, by calling upon 
states to celebrate Human Rights Day,” 
implied that OPI might properly pro 
mote the observances by publishing such 
works as a teachers’ handbook, Teach 
ing Human Rights, or the more substan 
tial anniversary edition, United Nations 
Work for Human Rights. But because 
UN Day and Human Rights Day fes 
tivities “should be spontaneous and pop 
ular”, the UN should not produce leaflets 
and posters, except for the UN flag 
The local 


national committees organizing the an- 


posters, for these occasions. 


nual celebrations should undertake these 
tasks, and information centers should en- 


courage local groups to produce leaflets 


and posters in different languages.” The 
Secretary-General and some of the dele 
gates could not understand just how this 


sparse regimen fit in with the experts’ 
desire to have the UN “project an idea 
unrelated 
(the 


rather than to disseminate 


items of information material” 
thematic approach), because it implied 
that, if the outside groups did not assume 
the burden, there was just nothing OPI 
could do about it. 

When it came to television, the experts 
opposed creating new studio facilities at 

™ Document A/4062, par. 25 

* Resolutions 217 D (111), December 10, 


23 (V), December 4, 1950 
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1948, and 


Headquarters for the time being. To 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s argument that fees 
recovered from TV networks would in 
five years return to the UN all its out-of- 
pocket costs, the experts replied that in 
the “revenue producing activities in the 
United Nations 
is not an end in itself”, and asserted 
of the 


, the revenue 
that “go percent of the 
United Nations 
confined to North America”. 


usage 
facilities is 
They did, 


however, suggest that the UN continue 


television 


to study the question of building new 


TV facilities, implying that new and im 


proved equipment might 


some later 


be desirable at 


date.” Actually, each year 
OPI has come under increasing - pressure 
to provide more service for television 
broadcasters.” 

In discussing other media, the experts 
were quite willing to have OPI maintain 
services which private and governmental 
groups might use, but, despite assertions 
to the contrary, they were not willing to 
sce OPI 


they urged OPI to maintain a 


exercise very much initiative. 
Thus, 
library of photographs about the UN, 
especially of photographs of the activities 
of specialized agencies, but they wanted 
the 


where possible, from governments. They 


UN to obtain the photographs, 


thought it was satisfactory for OPI to 
draw up plans and scripts for film strips 
and photographic exhibitions at Head- 
quarters and send them to the informa- 
tion centers, which might then arrange 
for local sponsors to produce the finished 
exhibits or film strips from negatives. 
But only where local resources were in- 


adequate should OPI supply copies of 


$945, par. 12 and 
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finished film strips or a set of photo- 
graphs ready to exhibit.” 

The experts did not mind having the 
UN film unit cover activities at Head- 
quarters, but they wanted OPI to employ 
governmental facilities wherever possible 
to cover field operations. They did urge 
the UN to expand its film archives, to 
make its catalog widely available, to 
maintain liaison with film producers and 
encourage them to film UN work, and 
to prepare synopses of short documen- 
taries, in which 
might interest local producers. But they 
spoke out against the film unit's efforts 
to produce its own films and recom- 
mended that the UN leave it out- 
side agencies to produce finished docu 


information centers 


to 


mentary or feature films, even though 


this suggestion seemed to ignore their 
own findings that there is a great de 
mand for UN films from NGOs, schools, 
and colleges. They also paid no atten 
tion to their own description of the ideal 
UN film program which, they said, 


should be organized on a systematic and 
regular basis. The number of copies pro 
duced should be adequate to meet the 
requirements of the most active of the 
non-governmental organizations and edu 
cational institutions; the commentary ob 
viously should be in the language of the 
country where the film is being shown; 
and finally, the film exhibited in a cer 
tain region or country should present 
that aspect of United Nations activities 
which is relevant to the audience.” 


To meet these criteria, the UN film unit 
would clearly require more, not less, 
money. Moreover, it could not put itself 
entirely in the hands of outside pro- 
ducers who can only survive if they suc 


pars I 4 270, and 271 
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ceed commercially. The Committee was 
convinced nonetheless that, “if every few 
years one film like Danny Kaye's ‘As- 
signment Children’ for UNICEF or 
‘World Without End’ UNESCO 


could be produced, the effect would be 


for 


far greater than anything OPI itself 
could do within its present or potential 
resources”, 

Few observers would wish to dissent 
from this particular judgment, but as 
one reads the Experts’ Report it is hard 
to escape the haunting question of the 
fate of OPI if 
agencies did not play any more of an 


governments and other 


active role in the future than they have 
done in the past. The shift in emphasis 
the experts proposed was so drastic that 
it could, if adopted, have negated com 
pletely the authority OPI has had since 
1946 to exercise its own initiative. More 


over, by leaving OPI unable to 


show 
private or governmental interests what 
types of films, film strips, pamphlets, 
and exhibitions they could emulate, the 
new emphasis might actually have handi 
getting outside 


pre ynects 


capped OPI even in 
undertake 
ot 
to 


groups to for the 


UN. The 
argument 
private and governmental groups have 


the Committee's 


LOC 
seemed be that, because 
the resources to publicize the UN better 
than OPI can, the UN should rely on 
them almost entirely even if they choose 
not to publicize the organization. By 
the same token, one might argue later 
that, if these same groups continued not 
to publicize the organization, no matter 
how hard the UN tried to get them to 
do so, the organization was clearly wast 
ing money even to attempt to get them 
to cooperate and should therefore aban 


don all its informational work. 
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Nowhere were these inferences clearer 
than in the sections of the Committee's 
dealt with The 
experts went into some detail describing 
the work of OPI Radio Services, noting 
that, because the UN has no transmitters 


report which radio”. 


of its own, it has to rely on those of the 
“Voice of and other national 
and private They 
that the UN broadcasts are not continu 


America” 
agcnecics, observed 


ous, ranging from a 55-minute daily 
program in Spanish to Latin America, 
which is widely relayed, down to a two 
or three-minute broadcast for France, 
transmitted overnight by telephone from 
either New York or Geneva for rebroad 
cast in the morning by the Radiod:ffu 
sion Television Francaise. They also 


recepuon in many 


noted that parts of 
the world was poor, that OPI had con 
ducted no sample survey of listeners in 
a single member state, and that many 
persons knew little or nothing about UN 
broadcasts even though OPI had numer 
ous letters from broadcasting officials, 


governmental and commercial, testifying 


that listeners responded enthusiastically 


to UN programs. 

The experts observed also that approxi 
mately 292 hours of broadcasts in Arabic, 
Chinese, Hungarian, and Russian were 
not relayed by s| hey 
concluded that the UN could reach lis 


member states.” 
teners satisfactorily only when local sta 
national networks rebroadcast 


The 
mended that the UN should therefore 


tions ofr 


its programs. (Committee recom 


limit itself to making fifteen-minute 


broadcasts daily while the Assembly was 
in session, in any language for which 


there was a firm demand from a member 


* Pars. 61-80 and 249-261 
* Of the 492 hours there were 142 in Arabi 
lays a 


at the 


rate of 4 minutes daily, five week, and an 
| broadcast during the As 


minutes daily five 


| ten-minute weekly 


108 hours in Russiar 24 


state and a commitment to rebroadcast at 
a satisfactory listening hour in that coun- 
try. When the Assembly was not in 
session, the experts believed that weekly 
programs on the same basis would be 
They added that OPI could 


make available on demand recordings 


adequate, 


of speeches, statements, and interviews, 
but that it should decentralize its work, 


so that the information centers repro 
duced more of the recorded programs, 
with Headquarters supplying ideas and 
subjects and producing synopses of scripts 
to send abroad. In cases where mem 
ber governments or private broadcasters 
UN 


Committee wanted the UN to terminate 


would not relay broadcasts, the 
them. 

If the Assembly had accepted these 
recommendations, the UN would have 
had on account of technical transmitting 
difficulties to suspend immediately its 
broadcasts in Arabic, and because of po 
litical objections, its broadcasts in Chi 
It WW yuld 


national 


nese, Hungarian, and Russian 
have had to assume that, wher« 
or private radio systems were unwilling 
to relay broadcasts, an adequate number 
of listeners did not want them. OPI was 
unwilling to accept this conclusion or the 
logic of a policy that would require the 
UN to suspend a program just because 
radio networks could not or did not wish 
to relay it. Nor could it quietly acquiesce 
in a plan which would in effect forbid 
the organization from broadcasting in 
two of its official languages.” 

Three of the six experts were actually 
willing to go even further than their 
colleagues and consign to oblivion the 
broadcasts made by the UN from the 
days a week all year; Chinese: 130 hours, 30 m 
y 


hive days a week 


daily, five days a week all year; an 
hours, five a ates a day, 
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finished film strips or a set of photo- 
graphs ready to exhibit.“ 

The experts did not mind having the 
UN film unit cover activities at Head- 
quarters, but they wanted OPI to employ 
governmental facilities wherever possible 
to cover field operations. They did urge 
the UN to expand its film archives, to 
make its catalog widely available, to 
maintain liaison with film producers and 
encourage them to film UN work, and 
to prepare synopses of short documen- 
taries, in which centers 
might interest local producers. But they 
spoke out against the film unit's efforts 
to produce its own films and recom- 
mended that the UN leave it out- 
side agencies to produce finished docu 


information 


to 


mentary or feature films, even though 
this suggestion seemed to ignore their 
own findings that there is a great de- 
mand for UN films from NGOs, schools, 
and colleges. They also paid no atten 
tion to their own description of the ideal 
UN film program which, they said, 


should be organized on a systematic and 
regular basis. The number of copies pro- 
duced should be adequate to meet the 
requirements of the most active of the 
non-governmental organizations and edu 
cational institutions; the commentary ob 
viously should be in the language of the 
country where the film is being shown; 
and finally, the film exhibited in a cer 
tain region or country should present 
that aspect of United Nations activities 
which is relevant to the audience.” 


To meet these criteria, the UN film unit 
would clearly require more, not less, 
money. Moreover, it could not put itself 
entirely in the hands of outside pro- 
ducers who can only survive if they suc- 
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ceed commercially. The Committee was 
convinced nonetheless that, “if every few 
years one film like Danny Kaye's ‘As- 
signment Children’ for UNICEF or 
‘World Without End’ UNESCO 
could be produced, the effect would be 
far greater than anything OPI itself 


for 


could do within its present or potential 
resources”, 

Few observers would wish to dissent 
from this particular judgment, but as 
one reads the Experts’ Report it is hard 
to escape the haunting question of the 
fate of OPI if governments and other 
agencies did not play any more of an 
active role in the future than they have 
done in the past. The shift in emphasis 
the experts proposed was so drastic that 
it could, if adopted, have negated com 
pletely the authority OPI has had since 
1946 to exercise its own initiative. More 
over, by leaving OPI unable to show 
private or governmental interests what 
types of films, film strips, pamphlets, 
and exhibitions they could emulate, the 
new emphasis might actually have handi 
capped OPI even in getting outside 
undertake for the 
ot 


to 


to projects 


the 


groups 
UN. 

argument 
private and governmental groups have 


Committee's 
that, 


The logic 
seemed be because 
the resources to publicize the UN better 
than OPI can, the UN should rely on 
them almost entirely even if they choose 
not to publicize the organization. By 
the same token, one might argue later 
that, if these same groups continued not 
to publicize the organization, no matter 
how hard the UN tried to get them to 
do so, the organization was clearly wast 


ing money even to attempt to get them 


to cooperate and should therefore aban 


don all its informational work. 
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Nowhere were these inferences clearer 
than in the sections of the Committee's 
dealt The 
experts went into some detail describing 
the work of OPI Radio Services, noting 
that, because the UN has no transmitters 


report which with radio™. 


of its own, it has to rely on those of the 


“Voice of America” and other national 


and 
that the UN broadcasts are not continu- 


private agencies. They observed 


ous, ranging from a 55-minute daily 
program in Spanish to Latin America, 
which is widely relayed, down to a two 
or three-minute broadcast for France, 
transmitted overnight by telephone from 
cither New York or Geneva for rebroad- 
cast in the morning by the Radiod:ffu- 
sion Television Francaise. They also 
noted that reception in many parts of 
the world was poor, that OPI had con 
ducted no sample survey of listeners in 
a single member state, and that many 
persons knew little or nothing about UN 
broadcasts even though OPI had numer 
ous letters from broadcasting officials, 
governmental and commercial, testifying 
that listeners responded enthusiastically 
to UN programs. 

The experts observed also that approxi 
mately 292 hours of broadcasts in Arabic, 
Chinese, Hungarian, and Russian were 
not They 


concluded that the UN could reach lis 


relayed by member states.” 


teners satisfactorily only when local sta 


tions or national networks rebroadcast 


its programs. The Committee recom 


mended that the UN should therefore 


limit itself to making fifteen-minute 


broadcasts daily while the Assembly was 
in session, in any language for which 
there was a firm demand from a member 
* Pars. 61-80 and 249-261 
* Of the so2 hours there were 142 
rate of 4 


additional ten-mu 
hours ir 


Arabic at the 


minutes daily, five days a week, and an 
luring the As 


broadcast 
minutes 


ute weekly 


sembly; 108 Russiar 25 daily five 


state and a commitment to rebroadcast at 
a satisfactory listening hour in that coun- 
try. When the Assembly was not in 
session, the experts believed that weekly 
programs on the same basis would be 
They added that OPI could 


make available on demand recordings 


adequate. 


of speeches, statements, and interviews, 
but that it should decentralize its work, 
so that the information centers repro- 
duced more of the recorded programs, 
with Headquarters supplying ideas and 
subjects and producing synopses of scripts 
to send abroad. In cases where mem 
ber governments or private broadcasters 


not UN 


Committee wanted the UN to terminate 


would relay broadcasts, the 
them. 

If the Assembly had accepted these 
UN 


had on account of technical transmitting 


recommendations, the would have 
difficulties to suspend immediately its 
broadcasts in Arabic, and because of po 
litical objections, its broadcasts in Chi 
nese, Hungarian, and Russian. It would 
have had to assume that, where national 
or private radio systems were unwilling 
to relay broadcasts, an adequate number 
OPI was 


unwilling to accept this conclusion or the 


of listeners did not want them. 


logic of a policy that would require the 
UN to suspend a program just because 
radio networks could not or did not wish 
to relay it. Nor could it quietly acquiesce 


in a plan which would in effect forbid 


the organization from broadcasting in 
two of its official languages.“ 

Three of the six experts were actually 
willing to go even further than their 
colleagues and consign to oblivion the 
broadcasts made by the UN from the 
days a week all year; Chinese: 130 hours, 


five days a week all year; and Hungarian 
days a week 


40 munutes 

daily, - 

hours, fve minutes a day, five 
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floor of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, which are not aimed 
at any particular country. But the other 
three Committee members believed that 
these broadcasts should continue because 
they saw “real value” in allowing the 
peoples of the world “to share in the 
proceedings” and because newspapermen 
and officials of governments and radio 
organizations often followed the direct 
Two of these three ex- 


transmissions. 
perts, moreover, went so far as to say 
that the UN should use radio to spread 
information about its activities, publiciz- 
ing in particular the Assembly and 
Council debates and resolutions and dis- 
seminating the information as widely as 
possible throughout the world." It is 
difficult to understand, however, how the 
two experts who expressed these views 
could have accepted many of the Com- 
mittee’s other recommendations, which 
seem so antithetical to this particular 
position. If one argues that it is useful 
for government officials and journalists, 
especially in authoritarian regimes, to 
shear the actual proceedings, it would 
seem important by the same token for 
them also to hear other UN programs. 
When the Fifth Committee discussed 
the experts’ recommendations on un- 
relayed broadcasts, some delegates— 
the Soviet bloc most vociferously, but 
also some non-Communist states—argued 
that, if the UN transmissions were not 
reaching an audience, it was indeed most 
wise and realistic to discontinue them. 
Others, including the United States, how- 
ever, contended that, if OPI interrupted 
the unrelayed the world 
would construe this act as weakening the 


broadcasts, 


The broadcasts of mect 
ings take up 660 hours annually in English/Prench 
(in which English and French speakers broadcast 
their own voices and all others are broadcast in English 
translation) and Spanish 


@ Experts’ Report, par. 260 
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basic principles of the public information 
It would, moreover, not be 


program. 
advisable, despite the budgetary conse- 
quences, to deprive individuals of the 


opportunity they now had of receiving, 
without the aid of intermediaries, direct 
and objective information about the UN. 
Certainly, said these delegates, if the ex- 
perts meant that the UN could not 
broadcast to a particular state without 
its government's consen:, their recom- 
mendation was clearly unacceptable. No 
government could be veto 
UN broadcasts of objective and factual 
information about its proceedings, deci 
Moreover, the As 


allowed to 


sions, and activities. 
sembly had already recorded its views 
that to promote international understand 
ing and peace member states should give 
their citizens access to all information, 
particularly about the UN.” 
The delegates unfortunately 
looked one sentence in the Experts’ Re 
port which might have had a very con 
upon UN information 
received the attention it 


over- 


structive effect 
policies had it 
deserved. The experts recommended that 
“OPI ascertain the desires of the Mem- 
ber States and their radio organizations 
[about broadcasts at present unrelayed | 
without delay”.” Had the Assembly 
chosen to authorize the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to determine which states would 
receive UN broadcasts and which would 
not, it might have forged an instrument 
with which to press the uncooperative 
members either to receive and rebroad- 
cast UN programs or to face the oppro 

The 


appar- 


brium of world public opinion. 
significance of this sentence was 


ently lost on the delegates who might 


Assembly 
and 20% 


® Document A/4062, pars. 21-22; see also 
Resolutions 137 (11), November 17, 
(IV), December 1, 1949 


* Experts’ Report, par. 260 


1947. 
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have been interested in the suggestion, 
however, for the issue passed virtually 
unnoticed. 

The experts, by the time they finished 
writing their Report, had wandered far 
from the Fifth 
Committee had asked them to undertake 


technical inquiry the 
in the interests of maximum effectiveness 
at the lowest possible cost. In fact, ex- 
cept for exhortations to economize, cost 
seemed to disappear very much into the 
background. At least, when the Secre- 
tary-General tried to calculate the sav- 


ings the experts had accumulated, he 


could only find a modest reduction of 
$107,500, which, of course, came nowhere 
near OPI 


$5,046,600 down to the $4.5 million the 


bringing the estimates of 


Committee considered “a_ reasonable 
basis” for planning.” 

Nonetheless, the Report, which ap 
peared in September 1958, and the Secre- 
tary-Gencral's comments on it one month 
later provided the delegates with ample 
room for spirited debate. The two docu 
ments obviously raised important ques 
tions about, among other things, the 
validity of the basic principles, the way 
in which the experts had interpreted 
their mandate, the costs of public infor 
mation activities, the value of unrelayed 
broadcasts, the best means of using infor- 
mation centers, and myriad details of 
organization, policy, and administration 
But in November, just before the Fifth 
Committee began to discuss the report, 
the Secretary-General appeared before 
the delegates and in a skillful statement 
showed them how to avoid arguing over 
details about which they could hardly 


inform themselves; he also indicated at 


* Experts’ Report pars. 278-279; Document A/ 5945, 
par 18 and Annex, p I~? One of course, 
have to allow for the fact that those who prepared 
the estimates were probably not eager to demonstrate 


great savings 


may, 


that time the possible lines of a suitable 
resolution which they could prepare for 
the Assembly.” 


IV. The Report Is Debated 

In speaking to the delegates, Mr. 
Hammarskjold chose to stress that he 
and the experts agreed on principles, and 
he played down their differences. He 
stated that everyone believed that UN 
information had to be strictly objective; 
that field activities were important; that 
the UN should, in presenting facts, ad- 
just to the “natura! idioms of various 
parts of the world” without sacrificing 
accuracy and objectivity; that the re- 
quirements for OPI positions should be 
high; and, finally, that the UN should 
try to reach all parts of the world on as 
equal a basis as possible. He inferred 
from this consensus that everyone agreed 
that the UN should not propagandize 
for itself or for any positions which the 
several organs adopted—in short, that 


OPI was to inform people and not “sell” 


them a point of view.” 

He went on to suggest that, if every- 
one did still endorse the basic principles 
and differed only in how to apply them, 
the Assembly might be wisest not to 
alter the fundamentals and to leave the 
elaboration to experience, that it might 
be easier to find in practice the common 
ground which was difficult to chart on 
paper. “This should be so,” he added, 
“if no one wishes to challenge the obliga 
tion to objectivity, the need for adjust- 
ment, and the principle of universality as 
valid for the United Nations information 
work.”™ 

Mr. Hammarskjold thus minimized 


Statement by the Secre 
f the Fifth Com 


™ Document A/C.5/764, 
tary-General at the 682nd Mecting 
mittee," November 13, 1058 

© Ibid., par. 6 


™ Ibid., pars. 7 and 9 
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his differences with the Expert Commit- 
tee and emphasized his willingness to 
study carefully and consider seriously all 
the recommendations they had made. In 
making these diplomatic remarks, how 
ever, the Secretary-General did not con 
cede any essential power or principle 
relating to the future operations of OPI. 
For instance, he reaffirmed his view that 


the need to be impartial made it impos 
sible for the UN to endorse the 
tive approach of public relations”, which 


“selec- 


was, of course, at the heart of the Experts’ 
Report. All the UN 


should in principle reach everyone, he 


the news about 


said, and to reduce for reasons of econ 
omy the access of some groups to UN 
what he 


information ran 


understood to be the duty of the organi 


contrary to 


Moreover, adjusting to the na 
sup- 


zation. 


tional idioms could never entail 
pressing some information in favor of 
other information likely to provide more 
positive reactions. He once more denied 
that OPI needed a special planning bu- 
reau, and he asserted that strengthening 
information centers did not involve any 
competition with Headquarters. OPI 
problems were less problems of formal 
administrative arrangements, he sug 
gested, than a problem of the spirit in 
which the out and 
one of finding the right men for all 
posts. He pointed out that the way he 


was already reorganizing OPI met all 


work was carried 


the main points of the experts’ criticisms, 
and he saw no need for the Assembly 
formally to determine how best to or 
ganize OPI internally, which was his 
responsibility under the Charter. He 
would, of course, be happy to report to 


A/C.4/7957, Letter to 
October 28, 1957 

statement of the United King 
session), 


* Document 
the Secretary-General,”’ 

% See, for example, 
dom, General Assembly Official Records (14th 
Fifth Committee, p. 195 

Resolution 1335 (XIII), December 15, 


1958. The 
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the fourteenth Assembly on what he had 
done in the interim. 

Besides the views of the Secretary- 
General, the delegates had also to bear in 
mind a forceful statement made by the 
UN Correspondents’ Association about 
the Experts’ Report. In a letter which 
the Cuban delegate distributed to the 
Fifth 
working at Headquarters strongly dis- 


Committee the correspondents 


sented from the Report and specifically 
from those recommendations which they 
the Secretary- 


believed would 


General to impair the services for the 


require 


working press and downgrade the im 
portance of mass media as channels for 
disseminating information about the 
UN. The correspondents urged all the 
delegates to “dissociate themselves from 
the conclusions of the Expert Commit 
tee, as being dangerous in their propa 
gandist and idéological implications, and 
to uphold strongly the principle of a 
factual, objective, United Nations intor 
mation service”. The journalists gener 
ally the 
view that OPI had well served the pur 


the UN had 


good relations with the press accredited 


supported Secretary-General's 


poses of and established 


to Headquarters.” Delegates, being hu 
man and desiring a good press, could 
probably not help giving some weight 
to these forthright views of the Fourth 
Estate, 
strongly resented the pressure they felt 


even though some of them 
that the reporters were placing on them.” 

Ultimately the Fifth Committee and 
the Assembly adopted a resolution™ giv- 
ing equal weight to the Experts’ Report 
and the Secretary-General’s comments on 
it and noting his assurances that he in- 


with the Soviet 
abstaining See General 


vote in Committee Five was $7-0-11, 


bloc, Ireland, and iberia 
Assembly Official Records (14th session), Fifth Com 
mittee, p. 239-240. For the vote in the plenary meet 
ings which was 68-0-10, see General Assembly Oficial 
Records (14th session), Plenary Meetings, p. 594 
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tended to act on the experts’ “many ex 
cellent” recommendations, but “in the 
light of the basic principles as interpreted 
in his statement”. The preamble made 
clear also that the Assembly wanted the 
Secretary-General, while operating with 
in his budget, to make available objec 
tive and factual information about the 
UN “to all the peoples of the world 
through any appropriate media”, giving 
priority to those media which were most 
effective and economical. The Secretary 
General was to “place greater emphasis 
than heretofore” upon enlisting the help 
of governments, privately-owned mass 
media, private institutions, NGOs, and 
educators. And the delegates wanted 
him to emphasize the information cen 
ters “without impairing the over-all cen 
tral direction of the United Nations in 
formation programme or the present 
facilities for the representatives of media 
of mass communication”. They then re- 
quested him to put into effect those of 
the experts’ recommendations which 
would further the objectives set out in 
the preamble, to consult the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions on the financial implica- 
tions of any of his actions, and to report 
to the fourteenth session on his progress. 
In short, the Assembly gave the Secre- 
tary-General carte blanche and actually 
endorsed his views without committing 
itself to his criticisms of the experts’ 
work. Mr. Hammarskjold had tactfully 
shunted aside the experts’ principal rec 
ommendations and suggested the formu 
lae by which the Fifth Committee could 
draft a useful, if general, resolution. 


But even though the ultimate result 


was not earth-shaking, the course of the 
debate disclosed many conflicting cur- 
rents among the delegates. It was quite 
clear, for instance, that, although states 
often phrased their arguments in terms 
of the basic principles, they determined 
their positions largely in the light of very 
practical considerations. Underdeveloped 
states, like 
Libya, did want more help in getting 
information about the UN to their peo 


Afghanistan, Burma, and 


ple.” Their delegates, as well as others, 
like the Austrian emissary, wanted, per 
haps just for prestige, to have informa- 
These 
states were not eager to restrict the OPI 
Most 


tives wanted to save money by cutting 


- 
tion centers on their territory. 


budget unnecessarily. representa 
down OPI expenses, of course, but a few 
(e.g., Indonesia, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, and Norway) swam against the 
tide and boldly pointed out just how 
little the budget of OPI amounted to 
when one considered the task it had to 
do or compared its funds to those of 
national governments.” 

But 
money were not all in one camp. Some 


even those who wanted to save 
desired to keep the budget down regard 
less of the effect the economy would 
have upon OPI operations; others only 
wanted to make sure that the money 


they appropriated was being used effec 
tively. The Soviet Union, its supporters, 
and the Middle Eastern countries, who 


quite regularly saw money spent on 
broadcasts and news releases which de- 
picted them, albeit accurately, in a mi- 
nority, were obviously eager to curtail 
the services which only made their own 


These 


propaganda tasks more difficult. 


* lbid., p 


" Ibid., p 201, 207, 208-209 
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states were consequently most enthusi- 
astic about the Report and were eager to 
draw from it inferences that OPI had 
conducted propaganda and been violent- 
ly partisan. The Soviets were especially 
critical of the unrelayed broadcasts, 
manifestly disturbed by the possible im- 
pact of UN broadcasts to Hungary dur- 
ing the 1956 crisis, and piqued by the 
publicity which the Special Report on 
Hungary received. They made no secret 
of their hostility toward UN Radio, and 
they frequently spoke of it as an offshoot 
of the Voice of America and character- 
ized OPI as dominated by United States 
nationals. Few of the Communist dele- 
gates were quite so frank, however, as 
the Bulgarian representative, who stated 
that, “as for radio broadcasts, it was an 
act of indirect aggression detrimental to 
international co-operation to transmit 
broadcasts to a country without the con 
sent of the Government concerned”.” In 
this context, the experts’ observations on 
using OPI to stress the constructive work 
of the UN and to exercise “special care” 
in treating “controversial issues”, recom- 
mendations which the Communist states 
seized upon and embellished, acquired a 
connotation which alarmed many of the 
delegates. Thus, while governments like 
the United Kingdom had kind words to 
say about the Report, they disassociated 
themselves from any intent to abridge 
the access of people to impartial news 
presentations.” The majority of the ex- 
perts no doubt did not want OPI to 
ignore schisms in the UN, but rather to 
make sure that their facts were incon- 
See also the comments of Albania 
Byelorussia (p. 223), Czechoslovakia (p 
Hungary (p. 219), Poland (p. 200-201), 
Romania (p. 214-215), the Ukraine (p. 222-225), 
and the USSR (p. 193-195) 

© Experts’ Report, par. 227 


Official Records (13th session), 
196 


@ Ibid., p 
(p. 217), 
212-2134), 


222. 


and General Assembly 
Fifth Committee, p 
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trovertible. The Report, however, was 
subject to varying interpretations. 

The states which had nominated na- 
tionals to the Expert Committee were 
inclined to view the Report sympatheti- 
cally, although with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm. The Soviet Union cagerly 
interpreted it as an indictment of OPI;” 
India and the United Arab Republic 
found many good things in the docu- 
ment—Mr. el-Messiri, as a representative 
of his government, participated in the 
debate—and stressed its compatibility 
with the basic principles;” the United 
Kingdom specifically vouched for its 
member of the Expert Committee and 
even went so far as to state that no one 
could question the experts’ competence 
without questioning the decisions of the 
states which nominated them;" while 
Uruguay and the United States pointed 
to the lack of unanimity among the ex- 
perts on the crucial radio issue.” The 
majority of delegates were wholly un- 
willing to associate themselves with any 
interference with OPI's traditional free 
dom to present its material as it saw 
best, although they did not generally go 
so far as Ecuador in suggesting that the 
UN investigate the reasons why govern 
ments did not relay UN broadcasts and 
follow up with “swift remedial action”.” 
The Latin 
course, had a special stake in the repu 
tation of OPI, because, when Benjamin 
Cohen, a Chilean, was Assistant Secre 
tary-General for Public Information, they 
had consistently supported an expansive 
OPI program. 


Americans as a group, of 


® General Assembly Oficial Record: (14th session) 
Fifth Committee, p. 194-195 
® [bid., p. 191-193 and p 
* Ihid., p. 195 
* Ibid., p. 184-185, 
* Ibid., p. 211, par 


173-224, passim 
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Ultimately, the fears that the experts’ 
suggestions, regardless of what the au- 
thors may actually have intended, might 
either silence OPI or turn it into a prop- 
aganda agency, the inability of the dele- 
gates to come to close grips with the 
administrative details of the UN opera- 
tion, the sagacity of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and the reluctance of the delegates 
to reject the experts’ work out of hand 
led the Fifth Committee to fashion a res 
olution which applauded both the ex- 
perts the Secretary-General who 
disagreed with them, reaffirmed the orig- 


and 


inal basic principles of public informa- 
tion, and permitted the Secretary-General 
to determine what to do next. 


V. Aftermath of the Debate 

What the Secretary-General did do 
was to appoint an internal committee" 
to study the Experts’ Report and the rele- 
vant records of the Fifth Committee and 
to recommend changes in policy. The 
study took place in the spring of 1959, 
and the Secretary-General did not, conse 


quently, have much time to act before 
he had to tell the General Assembly 
how he had begun to implement the 
_s * 
resolution on public information.” None 
theless, before the fourteenth Assembly 
convened, he had taken account of many 


suggestions specified or implied in the 
1958 debates and modified both the OPI 
program and organizational scheme.” 
The new division of Press, Publica 
tions, and Public Services continued as- 


“Mr. Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary-General; Colonel Alfred G. Katzin, Act 
ng Head, Office of the Under-Secretary for Public 
Information; Mr. Anatoly F. Dobrynin, Under-Secretary 
for Political and Security Council Affairs; and M 
Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs. 

@ For the “Report of the 
Public Information Activities), 
Document A/4122 See also Documents A/C.5/782, 
Statement by the Secretary-General [on Budget Esti 
mates for 1960),"’ September 29, 1959, p. 8-9; A/C.- 


Secretary-General [on 
June 16, 1959, see 


sisting the press, but it now published 
fewer and shorter pamphlets, as the ex- 
perts had suggested, concentrating on 
those intended primarily to inform read- 
ers of the UN’s major responsibilities 
and programs. Few though the pam- 
phlets were, they appeared in as many 
as 46 languages for a very wide potential 
audience. And although OPI had not 
changed the Reviews appreciably by the 
time the Assembly opened, it had laid 
plans to make them more useful as work- 
ing tools for writers, speakers, and teach- 
ers. The Secretariat also had devoted 
more funds to producing, adapting, and 
initiating publications in the field. 

OPI attempted to meet the needs of 
its audience more effectively not only in 
publishing, but in the new division of 
Radio and Visual Services. This divi- 
sion provided more raw material than 
previously for the programs of national 
radio organizations, made available tran- 
scriptions when stations or networks re- 
quested and rebroadcast them, treated 
major subjects thematically in its pro- 
grams, and produced and distributed 
locally scripts prepared at Headquarters. 
As part of these efforts, 55 member states 
could hear daily and weekly news broad- 
casts in 25 languages, and g5 member 
states, non-members, and territories re 
ceived and rebroadcast features and doc- 
umentaries in 31 languages. OPI plans 
furthermore to prepare more and more 
interpretive factual) 
broadcasts away from Headquarters, but 


(as opposed to 


3/790, “Statement made by the representative of the 
Secretary-General [Colonel Katzin},"" October 21, 1959; 
A/C.$/792, “Statement made by the Secretary-General 
{on public information activities),"" October 25, 1999; 
A/C.3$/793, “Statement made by the representative of 
the Secretary-General,’’ October 25, 1959; and the state 
ments by Colonel Katzin in Provisional Documents 
A/C.$/SR.725, p. 13-15 and A/C.$/SR.730, p. 7-12 
Unless otherwise noted, the account of changes made 
in OPI during 1939 draws on these documents 

See chart on next page for present organizational 
structure of OPI 
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it is making the change gradually, so as 


not to lose its audience in the process. 


The Secretary-General could also re- 
port that he had arranged to use Italian 
short-wave transmitters to broadcast to 
the Middle East news programs formerly 
prepared at Headquarters but now orig 
nating in Geneva, and that he planned to 
produce still more programs in Paris. 
Moreover, he had accepted an offer of 


All India Radio to 


unit of its own to produce UN programs 


establish d spec ial 


prepared in part at Headquarters and in 
UN re 
gional radio officer. OPI hoped in addi 


part locally with the aid of a 


tion to carry out a similar plan in Latin 
T he 


with 


America. Secretary-General, co 


operating the specialized agencies 


and national media, also arranged for 


teams of radio and visual reporters to 


visit diverse areas of the world to record 
regional activities on tape and film. Dur 
ing 1959, one such team left for Africa 
in April and another for Central Amer 
ica in May; a third will go to Southeast 
Asia in the current year. 
OPI also took steps to strengthen both 
the television and film programs by 
planning and carrying them out jointly. 
Throughout 1959 OPI worked with the 
specialized 
to meet the requests which nontheatrical 


agencies to produce six hims 


audiences had made to the information 


centers. OPI also expanded its photo 


graphic services. 


% The « films 


Other 
y be 
te p 
water 
resources, f xed jointly with the W Health 
Organization, st $46 , one-third of which came 
from OPI funds aad the funds of ther 


agencies, and the balance from WHO WwW 


nately nother thirty-minu fils : at 


nterested 


tkshop for 


To establish closer contact between the 
information centers and Headquarters, 
the Secretary-General in March 1959 had 
for the first time asked all the center 
heads to meet together in New York, 
where, in addition to conferring about 
their own problems, they were able to 
sit in with the Consultative Committee 
What is more, 


on Public Information. 


con 
The 
Secretary-General also proposed to have 
senior OPI officials 


tion center every two ycars. 


such meetings will in the future 


vene biennially if funds permit. 
visit each informa 
In addition, 
plans are afoot to allow more OPI staff 
members to serve alternate terms in the 
field and at Headquarters. 

The emphasis OPI is placing on serv- 
ices to the field has manifested itself not 
only in its program, but in its organiza 
and especially through the Exter 


the 


tion 


nal Relations Division, which has 


principal responsibility of serving mem 
bers from offices outside Headquarters. 
The officers of Center Services and Over 


seas Briefing in this division, having had 


experience abroad, will analyze and try 


to meet the needs of information centers 
and provide them with materials espe- 


cially suited to their regions. The unit 


called Liaison and Special Projects will 


cooperate in practical ways in joint 


undertakings with the specialized agen 


cies and also assist governments to ar- 


range appropriate festivities for observing 


Peace’’, rig ¥ prod mn 195 was revised 
‘ f $s - ng Me > 2 


strug het we 


2 
was aiso fir 
rizes in New York, 
rked on tou 
UN activities 
the work of the Econom 
nd the Far East; here too the spe 
ting substantively and fir 
4 
™ The ¢ nittee, established 
nsists t} chief public informatior fhcers, of 
f the UN and the specialized 


f the Administra 


their representatives, 
agencies. It 
tive Committee on ( 


perates as a sub-grour 
oordination 
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United Nations Day and Human Rights 
Day. In addition it will try to supply 
the wants of educators and NGOs.’ 
Besides taking these steps toward the 
“maximum effectiveness” the Assembly 
had envisaged, the Secretary-General also 
attempted to come to grips with the dele 
gates’ request that he operate OPI at the 
lowest feasible cost. However, instead 
of suggesting a fixed dollar ceiling for 
OPI, which is what many governmental 
representatives had in mind, the Secre 
tary-General proposed to “stabilize” ex- 
penses. He argued that a fixed ceiling 
would not take account of inflation or of 
other “uncontrollable” increases in per 
sonnel charges. As an alternative to pre 
scribing a rigid upper limit to the OPI 
budget, he advocated that the Assembly 
approve a policy of definitely establishing 
the number of staff members assigned to 
OPI; posting professional staff to the 
field when information centers or out- 
side agencies need their help; utilizing 
wherever feasible the entire Secretariat 
(including persons working for the 
Technical Assistance Board) to handle 
the increasing work load of the informa 
tion centers; stabilizing operational funds 


at 1959 levels, except as they might be 


offset by greater revenue; and providing 
local costs, including funds for local 


information centers at 


staffs, for the 
whatever level was required to operate 
them effectively. 

Such a policy would not set a top limit 
in dollars for OPI expenses, but it would 


slow down the rise in OPI costs and 


assist staff and delegates to estimate the 
price of public information from year to 
% The Secretary-General plans to continue reorganiz 
ing OPI as its program demands. The External Rela 
tions Division is to develop regional ‘desks Within 
the Radio and Visual Services Division, the now 
separate Services for films, television, and photograpt 
and exhibition work, will ultimately become one Visual 
Services, responsible for the work of the presevt three 
Services. The two remaining Services will keep their 
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The UN would continue to pro 
as at 


year. 


vide information services about 
present, and the staff would know that it 
could count on continuing support for 
Member 


the 


ongoing activities. jut the 


States would undertake to meet 


rising costs of salaries, allowances, and 
OPI 
drawing on 


As 


one might expect, this conception of 


pensions, sO as not to force to 
jeopardize its program by 
operating funds to pay its personnel. 
stabilizing the budget received consider 
able attention during the Fifth Commit 
tee debates in 1959 

Although most of 


that 


the delegates real 


ized the Secretary-General could 


only make an interim report in 1959, 


they did not refrain from iterating their 
earlier positions and stressing their hopes 
for even greater changes in OPI. They 
need for OPI 


though few agreed, 


continued to emphasize the 
to cconomizZe, and, 
they were often quite specific in putting 
their own suggestions al 


Jap. 


diminishing the size of the 


forward 
economy. in, for instance, advocated 
information 


United 


and Cul 


center in Paris because “with the 
Nations Educational, Scies 
tural Organization | aris, and the 
Geneva Information Center at no great 
distance, it seemed unnecessary to main 
tain the Paris . Center on it 


Colombia, Cuba, and the USSR 


5 present 


scale”.”* 


all thought that it was not important to 


maintain an information officer in Wash 
ington, “the capital,” as the Colombian 


delegate put it, “of a country in which 


1 i ‘ 
educational activities were highly devel 
oped and non-governmental organiza 


present titles See Docume d 122, par. 48, and 
A/C.3/790, Pp. 4 
™ For the debate see Provisional Docu ts 
$/SR. 722~752, 
Public Informat 
Committee, 
™ Provisional 


A/¢ 
4% 
the Fifth 


748, al sment A 


» 
movermber 
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tions highly active”.” China also wanted 
savings, but not, it made clear, at the 
cost of reducing the Chinese language 
staff.” And other delegates, while quick 
to urge the Secretary-General to econo 
mize, emphasized the folly of curtailing 
The 


calls for more help also continued, espe- 


particular services they favored. 


cially from African, Asian, and Latin 
American delegates, who requested new 
facilities in underdeveloped regions and 
in areas not now adequately served by 
The Fifth Com 


mittee obviously could not agree on the 


information centers. 


appropriate places for the Secretary 
General to wicld a budgetary axe even 
though he several times invited the Com 
mittee to instruct him more definitely. 
Mercly limiting the budgetary ceiling, as 
the Committee of Experts or ACC had 
done, did not simplify his task of estab- 
lishing informational priorities. He could 
easily save $95,000, for instance, by sus 
pending unrelayed short-wave broadcasts 
or publishing the Review quarterly in 
Colonel Katzin 


noted, “but these measures, which would 


stead of monthly, as 


produce nearly the full amount of the 
required saving, would be contrary to the 


[Fifth] 


Committce members 


Committee's expressed wishes”.” 
also raised their 
voices to protest the Secretary-General’s 
failure to arrange for equitable geo 
graphical distribution among top-rank 
ing OPI personnel and about his leaving 
vacant for two years the post of Unde 

Secretary for Public Information. To the 


first point, Mr. Hammarskjold replied 


ument A/C.s5 
ments A 
SR J 
m A/C.+ 
c the rer 
Doct C.s/SR.ra5, 5 
(A/C.4/SR.723, p. 2); Ethiopia (A 
a~s; Ghana (A/C.4/SR.725, p p12); 
3/SR.729, p. 3); Peru (A/C.5/SR.724, p. 10); Tun 
sia (A/C.5/SR.727, p. 9-4); and Venezuela (4/C.s 
SR.725, p. 17) 


that to revamp OPI effectively he had to 
place qualified men in key posts without 
regard for their nationality. And he re- 
minded the delegates that Article 101 of 
the Charter required him to consider 
geography only second after competence. 
He also noted that his hands were some- 
what tied by past recruiting policies 
(which are largely responsible for put- 
ting so many Anglo-Saxons in key posi 
tions in OPI), and that he could not 
now ignore the acquired rights of his 
staff.” 
Mr. Hamn a skjold stated that he Vas 


looking for a Latin American to fill the 


As for a new Under-Secretary, 


post, but that at the salary the UN could 
had 


a man with adequate administrative ex- 


pay he found it difficult to locate 
perience, a sufficiently broad cultural out 
look, and solid experience in informa- 
tional work.” 

As it approached the point of decision 
in 1959, the Fifth Committee had before 
it a Soviet draft resolution which would 
have established a budgetary ceiling of 
$4.5 million, a 
the ceiling to $5 million, and a joint 


sritish proposal to raise 


draft resolution (Colombia, Cuba, Peru, 
and Venezuela),” which, as amended, 
received Committee approval and incor- 
porated the Secretary-General’s concept 
of stabilizing the budget—albeit at a 
designated level for 1960 of “about $5 
million”, as the British proposed. The 
draft resolution originally called upon the 
Secretary-General to establish an advisory 
committee, as the experts had suggested, 
with ten members “to meet periodically”. 
™ Document A /C 740, 


% Document A/( 792, Pp. 2-5 


* Lo t See ent in Decu- 


n stater 


Iso 
ment A/C.4/SR.724, p. 5 
" The principal 


f f relevant documents addition to 
those previously noted are A/C.$/L.$73, the Soviet 
draft resolution; A/C.s/L.476 and Revs. 1-3, the joint 
draft resolution with its several amendments; A/C.s/ 
L.378, a proposal by the United States; and A/C.+ 


L.s79, the British proposal 
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But when the United States pointed out 
that for the Assembly to be so specific 
might be to imply a lack of confidence 
in Mr. Hammarskjold, the Fifth Com- 
mittee adopted an American substitute 
proposal which allows the Secretary- 
General to appoint an advisory panel, 
whose members shall represent various 
geographical areas and cultures and 
meet “from time to time”.” 

In the final version, which the Fifth 
Committee adopted by a vote of 64 to 
none with 3 abstentions and the Assem- 
bly by a vote of 79 to none with 1 absten 
tion, the delegates asked the Secretary 
General to establish new information 
centers, especially where the mass media 
are less developed; to include in the 
senior staff of OPI nationals of all the 
cultural regions of the world (not just 
for equity but also to make OPI more 
competent); and, by consulting the new 
advisory panel to “ensure maximum ef 
fectiveness at minimum cost”. The dele 
gates also asked him to outline for them 
at each succeeding Assembly the infor 
mation policies and programs he has in 


mind for the next year. 


VL. Evaluating the Debate 

The 
this debate on information policy some 
un 


records clearly show that in 


fundamental questions have gone 


answered. The Experts’ Report, despite 


its worthwhile suggestions and its value 
as a focus for the Assembly's inquiry, 


did 


pr nts. 


even touch on many crucial 


In fact, 


the delegates seemed willing 


not 
neither the experts nor 

to resolve 
several issues raised in the Memorandum 
prepared for the experts by the Secretary 


The final resolutior 
lopted at the 


% See Document A/C.5/L.578 
is 1405 (XIV), December 1, 
Assembly's 845th plenary méeting 

% Por general mments n what is ke 
communications, see Max F. Millikan, 


1959, ac 


wn at 
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General. It is obvious, moreover, that no 
one knows enough about global com 
munications and public opinion to en 
able the Assembly to construct a com 
pletely defensible information program. 
What is more, none of the governments 
is ready to spend time and money to a 
quire the necessary facts, and not many 
are willing to accept the inferences from 
those facts now available. 

Most assertions about OPI theory and 
controvert 


practice unfortunately, 


ble.” How to apply the findings of public 


are, 


opinion and related research to a pro 


gram designed for a world-wide audi 


ence is problematical at best, for inter 
restricted in 


More 


over, such public opinion studies as exist 


national organizations are 


ways that nation-states are not 


have gone forward primarily in the 


United States and secondarily in western 


Europe and Japan: while the findings 


may be valid for other industrial states, 
they probably are not for underdeveloped 
areas or societies under authoritarian 
governments. 


In lack 


solid facts about world opinion would 


a more rational world, this of 
constitute a challenge that the UN mem 
bers would attempt to meet by sponsor 
rcesca§r< h 


work ot 


ing inside and outside the UN 


designed to further not only the 


OPI but that of mass media and inter 
ral. Un 


fortunately, long-term audience and re 


gen 


national organizations in 


lated social science research is expensive, 


and no matter how important it is, few 


governments would care to finance it 


History is clear enough on that point 
both experts and delegates have criti 
cized OPI for not conducting surveys of 
listeners to UN Radio,” for example, but 


Hero, Bos 


Peace Fi 
Report, 
f Canada 


American: in World Affair 
undation, 
par. 74, statements 
clegates (Provisional Do 
SR.725, p. to-11), India (A/C.3/SR.728, p 
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they seem to have forgotten that govern- 
mental economy in 1949 forced the De- 
partment of Public Information to aban- 
don even a very modest but useful opin- 
ion survey. Thus barred from conducting 
its own surveys, OPI lacks important 
tools for designing and evaluating its 


programs. Ideally it would assemble and 


analyze data about its audience from all 


over the world where members were 


willing to cooperate. It cannot even 
consider doing so at present, however, 
when delegates choose to fight the budg 
etary battle cach year on far less im 
portant, if more visible, ground. 

The annual controversy over public 
information, occurring, as it does, not in 
a logical Utopia, but in a highly-charged 
political arena, plainly does not proceed 
altogether rationally. The recommenda 
tions each year are inevitably an amal 
gam of dissimilar national objectives, in 
which the only nearly universal element 


Only a few 


is the desire for economy. 


delegates secm sincerely interested in 


providing more and better information; 
the majority is openly concerned with 
reducing costs regardless of the conse- 
quences.” 

It is especially unfortunate that the ex 
perts, having construed the Secretary 
General's Memorandum as ; 
to examine broad issues of policy, anu 
knowing how large financial questions 
loom in the minds of delegates, did not 
point out that the members have actually 
given OPI an impossible task in requir 


ing it to carry out, with so limited a 


™ See Uruguay's forthright statement these tw 


groups of delegates, Provisional Document A/C.5/SR 
727. p- 4-¢ 

™ The appropriation for the 
t fiscal 1090, for instance, was $ 
Agency ith Review 
Washington, 


United Informa 
tion Agency f ‘ 
49 See U.S. Information 
Operations, July 1—December 31, 1958 
Government Printing Office, 19490, p. 2 

™ Gabriel Almond, The American People and For 
eign Policy Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1990, p. 82, Carnegie Endowment 


New York, 
130-14! See alu 


budget, an information program ade- 
quate to the needs of a world organiza- 
tion. It would have been illuminating 
to have the experts remind the delegates 
of the discrepancy between the amounts 
individual governments spend on infor- 
mation and the sums the United Nations 


has to work with, or, for that matter, 


to compare with the OPI budget the 


amounts commercial concerns in the 


United States spend just to promote one 
product.” 
Of course, even if the delegates should 


all suddenly become wholly magnani 


mous, OPI would still have to overcome 


frustrations without parallel in the infor 


mation services of either national govern 


ments or industries. It has, for instance, 


to get the same message not just to one 


set but to over eighty sets of national 


elite groups, who, research indicates, 


normally initiate, formulate, debate, and 


execute national policies.” In order to 


conduct an effective information 


gram, therefore, OPI should find out as 


pro 


soon as possible who compose these elite 


infor- 


circles. Unfortunately, very little 


mation exists about such groups outside 
the United States, and we are only just 


beginning to know who some of the 


American opinion leaders are and how 
they behave. The experts were undoubt- 
edly on the right track in attempting to 
identify important opinion-making §tar- 
gets at which OPI should aim, but they 
defined them far too narrowly.” More- 
over, they did not always keep their own 
definition in mind as they fashioned 


for International Peace, The United States and the 
United Nation New York, The Endowment, 10958, 
p. 18-19; William A. Scott and Stephen B. Withey, 
The United Nations and the United State The Publi 
View, New York, Carnegie En t for Interna 
tional Peace, 1958; and the “Studies in Citizen Partici 
pation in International Relations, Boston, W 
Peace Foundation, 1959 and 1094 

“= Cf., for example, Experts’ Report, par. 214 
Alfred O. Hero, Opmion Leader: in American 
munities, Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1959 
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their recommendations. The unrelayed 
broadcasts, which the Committee wanted 
OPI to discontinue, for instance, may 
well be at the best means of 


reaching elite groups in the very coun 


present 


tries which most actively oppose paying 
for UN Radio. 


international 


Moreover, if to develop 
an sense of community, 
elite groups must exchange goods, visits, 
and ideas across national frontiers,” OPI 
has potentially a very important role to 
play in airing the views of leaders as 
expressed in a world forum. 

But useful as radio may be for trans 
mitting these views widely, the UN has 
also to recognize that radio, as well as 
the television and movies, is the principal 
means from which the poorly informed 
(most of the population, even in the 
United States) derive their scanty know] 
edge and attitudes on world affairs.” 
These media therefore are the best (and, 
in nonliterate societies, the only) means 
of reaching persons ordinarily not con 
cerned with the UN, and OPI is correct 
in attempting to expand its radio and 
visual services. It has to try to reach be 
yond the elite, even if the general publi 
ordinarily plays an indirect and passive 
role in world affairs. It has to reinforce 
public attitudes, which are important, es 
pecially in democracies, in setting limits 
and giving direction to the influence of 
elite groups. And it has to try to broaden 
these elite groups to include as many 
people as may qualify to work with 
them.” In a time of crisis, furthermore, 
the ability to communicate directly with 
people (¢.g., at the time of the Hun 
Sidney A. Burrell, Robert A 
Martin I , Raymond 
Loewenheim, and Richard W 


Community and the North 
Princeton University Press, 


Karl W. Deutsch, 
Kann, Maurice Lee, Jr., 
E. Lindgren, Francis L 
Van Wagenen, Political 
Atlantic Area, Princeton, 
19$7, P. 200-201 

” Alfred O. Hero, Mass Media and World Affair 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, p. 8, 14 
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garian revolt of 1956) may literally be 
for some a matter of life and death. 
Unfortunately, OPI faces great difficul 


ties in making its TV and radio pro 


grams effective. Its need to be objective 


and its inability to command optimum 


times on national and private networks 


automatically restrict its programs to 


very small audiences. Its TV programs, 


} 


tor instance, are probably seen by few 


people previously unacquainted with the 
UN: they are carried in general by fewer 
stations, presented at poorer hours, secn 
by smaller proportions of rural than met 
ropolitan viewers and by fewer individ 
uals per home, than most TV programs. 
Furthermore, by comparison with the 
audiences for the more popular world 
affairs programs, the audiences for UN 
offerings are probably already better ed 
ucated, more interested, better informed, 
upper and 


and more often in the upper 


' | 
middle Classes than other audicnces 


What is more, OPI cannot hoy 


reach a heterogeneous audience wit! 
; Only the 


broadc: 


one of its programs 
dramatic news events—a 
the President of the United States (and 
perhaps any head of state in his own 
country), live proceedings of momentous 
Congressional hearings (¢.g., those con 
ducted by Senator Kefauver and 
Senator McCarthy), and UN proceed 
ings at times of unusual crisis (¢.g., Suez, 


Khrush 


a diverse 


the late 


the 


1959)-—-can fea h 


1950) or great interest (¢.¢., 


< hev visit in 


audience simultaneously.” Normally only 


separate appeals prepared at great ex 


pense will reach different segments of 
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American society, and the same is prob- 
ably true in other countries. Here is a 
problem OPI cannot solve by itself. To 
get premium time on radio and TV net 
works for the UN would require unpre 
cedented gencrosity from broadcasting 
authorities around the world. Logic may 
demand that such time be made avail 
able, but no such demands have come 
even from the General Assembly 

But whether it has adequate access to 
not, OPI 


ready to serve those radio and TV net- 


the airwaves or must still be 
works which desire to publicize the UN. 
In radio, even to give minimal help to 
private and governmental radio staffs 
preparing their own shows about the 
UN, OPI 
know 


bre vadcasting. 


needs the services of people 


UN 


OPI must also be able to 


who about both the and 
transmit its proceedings to any state any 


where in the world which might wish 
If reception is poor, the 
find 


improve it in 


to hear them. 
Fifth 


and 


Committee ought to funds 


technical means to 
stead of using it as an excuse for curtail 
ing the OPI budget. 

With TV, as with radio, the legitimate 
demands of outside agencies do not al 
low the UN to 
assist just one television network, for in 
OPI 


Headquarters for broadcasting debates, 


economize much. To 


stance, needs excellent studios at 


presenting feature programs, and mak 


have sO 


ing kinescopes The delegates 
far been chary of providing TV facili 
tics, but they may change their minds as 
more and more of them come to need 


adequate television equipment at Head 


quarters and it becomes obvious to them 


UN 


that funds from outside the will 


pay for it. 


It would be sensible in the future, 


moreover, for the members to stop 


™ Documents A/3945. P and A/4122, par. 3 


worrying about possible advantages ac- 
cruing to the United States from UN 
television work. Naturally, with Head- 
quarters in New York, this country is 
in a position to take advantage of UN 
facilities and at times to give the UN 
more coverage than it gets elsewhere. 
These facts are dictated by geography 
and technology and should be accepted 
What is 
more, as matters now stand, the funds 
and facilities made available to the UN 
from North America actually help OPI 


without question by delegates. 


mect demands for TV services to some 
of the other countries (about 45) with 
television transmissions which reach a 
potential audience viewing 63 million re- 
ceivers.” 

It is hard to see how minimal services 
and television below 


to radio can go 


present levels. Likewise, a basic film 
program would seem to require the UN 
to photograph activities at Headquarters 
and in the field, if only to provide raw 
material from which others might make 
documentaries or features for theatrical 
noncommercial and 


and presentations 


for TV shows. Under all circumstances 
OPI must maintain film archives, as the 
experts recognized, and it cannot acquire 
the full record it needs if it depends en- 
tirely upon governmental or private film 
cameramen and 


makers to provide 


equipment. Nor will outside companies 
be eager to produce films for mobile 
projectors in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, where UN moving pictures are im 
portant, but where’ profits would be hard 
to come by. 

With all these considerations in mind, 
one can only conclude that, although 
OPI radio and visual materials cannot 
be had cheaply and may play only a 
rather minor role in informing most of 
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the people who pay attention to them, 
it is still important for governments to 
keep these services alive. Even if OPI 
operates with the maximum effective- 
ness that the delegates like to talk about, 
it cannot transcend the very real limits 
dictated by its place in an international 
organization. It cannot seek out its au 
dience in ways which might succeed but 
would offend against the spirit of the 
Charter. OPI is also limited for the time 
being by the financial realities of the 
With 
these barriers around it, its progress can 
hardly be spectacular, but it must still 
be able to meet the steady demand for 
Its efforts will probably in 


world of mass communications. 


its services, 
form some and even more certainly rein 
force the predispositions of others who 
already support the UN.” 

Some of the same considerations cer- 
tainly operate, even if the audience is 
different, for OPI work with printed 
material. The printed word appeals 
primarily to elite groups, who depend 
on newspapers, certain magazines, and, 
for the best informed, books, for under 
standing international questions.” Be 
cause of the crucial role of the printed 
media, OPI publications and its services 
to correspondents continue to be very 
important. 

In publishing, the pamphlets being 
produced under present plans should 
prove useful to wider audiences. The 
Review, as modified, will also be more 
helpful, even though it might still be 
worthwhile for OPI to publish another 
periodical, frankly popular, containing 
human interest material useful to teach 
ers, NGO speakers, and others with a 
general concern for the UN who need 


In world affairs, as in politics generally, mass 
communications have this important ro 


Mass Media and World Affairs, p. 18-21 
* Ibid., p. 2-5, 11 


et play see 
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illustrative material. These different 
periodicals should be justifiable under 
the narrowest interpretations of the OPI 
mandate, for the efforts of private groups 
from time to time to produce both popu 
lar and scholarly journals about the UN 
have encountered formidable financial 
obstacles, and few have been able to sus- 
tain their efforts. With more aggressive 
salesmanship than the UN has demon- 
strated in the past, moreover, both these 
journals might make a better financial 
showing than the Review has to date. 
In serving the press, OPI must as a 


issuc 


continue to press re 


minimum 
leases. One might quibble, as the experts 
and some of the delegates did, about the 
number of “takes” OPI produces at cer 
tain meetings,” but the correspondents at 
the UN clearly want the services they 
are receiving.” The UN has to accom- 
modate the many part-titne correspond 
ents accredited to it; it cannot assume 
with the experts that the correspondents 
will always be able to cover important 
mectings themselves,” even if no other 
meetings are taking place simultaneously. 
Not all the writers at Headquarters serve 
there full time; many of them have du- 
ties elsewhere. The OPI must therefore 


report events that the correspondents 


may be unable to attend. What is more, 
the delegates often use the press releases 
as pre-provisional summary records and 
would probably miss them as much as 
the press. 


Although OPI 


achievements only in small units, there 


one can measure 


has been progress even in the last few 


hectic years. It is quite clear, for in 


stance, that the facts presented by the 


Secretariat are beginning to overcome 
" Experts 
= I> 


” Experts 


Report, par. $1 
ument A/C.3/757 
Report, pars. $1~$2 
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the idées fixes of the delegates. The 
members are still quick to criticize 
the Secretary-General’s individual deci- 
sions, but they are willing in the final 
analysis to trust his judgment on major 
questions, if only because they have no 
alternative. Though they now wish him 
to seck suggestions from the new advi- 
sory panel and to report more specifically 
each year on his public information plans, 
that, 
their 


they know when they come to 


formulate own combined views, 


recommendations 


Mc re- 


over, by consistently failing to establish 


few specific policy 


will command majority support. 


the priorities the Secretary-General has 


repeatedly requested, they have im 
plicitly, if begrudgingly, recognized that 
Mr. Hammarskjold is correct in main 
taining thar the Secretariat alone sees the 
information problem from an interna 
tional point of view. 

To have the delegates acquiesce in this 
view is almost as useful from a practical 
standpoint as it would be to have them 
openly acknowledge the validity of the 
Secretary-General's the 


problems faced by OPI. They may con- 


exposition of 
tinue in their extended debates to de 
mand that the Secretary-General include 
in OPI 
states or that OPI render their peoples 


nationals from more member 
more services, but they cannot deny that 
inflation inevitably affects UN plans as 
it does their own and those of their gov- 
ernments; that staff costs must rise in a 
young organization; that the Secretary 
General cannot ignore contractual obli 
gations to staff members recruited even 
before he came to the UN; and that he 
cannot, without additional funds, supply 


all the services the delegates want. He 


™ P ‘ ] ument A/C.4/SR.740, fF 8, and 
Documents A/4122 
™! See statement by 


A/C.$/790, par. 1¢ 


par. 4% and A/C.4 . par. 13 
Colonel Katzin in Document 


has not hesitated to point out to them, 
for instance, that each information cen- 
ter costs about $25,000 a year and that 
to open all the centers requested to date 
would automatically add about $200,000 
to the budget.” Nor can these funds 
come largely from monies now being 
spent in western Europe or North Amer- 
ica, as some have sug- 
gested, for services to the members with 


developed informational media continue 


representatives 


to be important. Actually, because their 
parliaments and peoples supply some of 
the technical assistance funds for the 
underdeveloped states, it would be short- 
sighted indeed not to let them know 
what the UN is doing.” 


Undoubtedly more can be done to im- 


prove OPI than has been done to date. 


The Secretary-General himself has indi- 
cated that we may look forward to a day 
of greater efficiency, when the UN will 
maintain better reference facilities in 
the information centers, establish even 
with 


relations national 


closer govern- 
ments through the centers, operate ex 
panded TV facilities, obtain more ma- 


terials in the local idiom from the 
member states and the NGOs, coordi- 
nate its information policy still more 
closely with the specialized agencies, and 
create more intimate working relations 
between OPI and the rest of the Secre- 
tariat.” One may also hope that the As- 
sembly can still make more of the ex- 
perts’ recommendation that the UN pay 
members not 


If states 


closer attention to those 
willing to relay its broadcasts. 
refuse to oblige, the onus of their policy 
should fall on them and not upon OPI. 
They should be called to account in the 


light of the resolutions the Assembly has 


% Document A/4122, pars. 9-8 and passim 


8 Experts’ Report, par 
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already passed and perhaps ultimately in 
terms of the Declaration on Freedom of 
Information, which states that “all gov- 
ernments have the responsibility to pro 
tect and encourage the free flow of in 
formation through all media”, and that 
“everyone has the right to full informa 
tion about the United Nations and its 
associated organizations”. The Secre- 
tary-General and the Assembly should 
also pay more attention to the experts’ 
recommendation that OPI encourage na- 
tional governments to educate children 
about the UN and equip them with “the 
necessary knowledge of international co- 
operation and understanding”. Pre- 
disposing children to the UN should cer- 
tainly make them more attentive as 
adults to the news of the organization.” 
Of course, to work with schools through- 
out the world, directly and through 
UNESCO, OPI need more 
funds than it now has. 

OPI today finds itself in a real dilem 
ma. It cannot undertake the program 
based on communications research that 
logic dictates because members will not 
The program it does carry 


will also 


Support it. 
on is inadequate, and it can only im 
prove within modest limits, in part be- 
cause of financial restrictions and in part 
because, as the servant of cighty-two 
masters, it cannot indulge in the sensa 
tional trappings and stereotypes of the 
more popular broadcasters and writers. 
At the same time it cannot jettison parts 
of its program which fail to meet what 
might be sensible commercial criteria, 
because the Secretary-General is deter- 
mined to reach all parts of the world on 
as equal a basis as possible with factually 
accurate and objective information.” 


4 See Assembly Resolutions 137 (11), Nowember 17 
1947, and 290 (IV), December 1, 1949, and ECOSOC 
Resolution 731 (XXVIII), July 41, 1939, which a 
cepted the draft text of the Declaration and transmitted 
it to governments for comment 


Delegates can hardly argue with Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s objective, for it is clear- 
ly fashioned in the international public 
interest and manifestly appropriate to the 
UN. Nor can they urge OPI to do less 
without abandoning even the pretense 
that they want the international organi 
to be able to transmit news of 
They do object to 


zation 
itself to the world. 
the way the Secretary-General carries out 
the principle; they also argue that the 


present program is not sufhiciently effec 


tive. But since they will not provide the 
funds to make it truly effective, OPI 
struggles on, trying to make the best use 
of $5 million, shuffling staffs and pro 
grams each year to bolster its ramparts 
delegates are attacking 


And 


themselves 


wherever the 


most vigorously. unless govern- 


ments will commit more 
wholeheartedly to the principles and pur 
poses of the Charter, OPI can do no 
more. 

If the Assembly continues to support 
a stabilized OPI budget, debates in the 
future should be more constructive than 
they have been in the past, but sniping 
at OPI will no doubt continue, so long 
as governments refuse to accept fully the 
responsibilities which are the concomi- 
tants of democratic theory. It is unques- 
tionably expensive to engage in the dem 
ocratic task of broadening elite groups 
concerned with affairs and to 
help the passive public fulfill even its 


foreign 


limited role of evaluating the actions of 
leaders. But it is without doubt in the 
interest of all those concerned for democ- 
racy that the UN should elite 


groups everywhere and help them ex 


reach 


pand, if only on a modest scale. Increas 
ing people’s political understanding is 


™® Experts’ Report, par. 152 

™ Masi Media and World Afan 
Americans in World Affair:, p. & 

* Document A/C.$/790, par 
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admittedly an extremely slow, arduous, 
and expensive process, for if, as scholars 
contend and governments do not deny, 
order 


a peaceful world 


thoughtful and informed public, we may 


requires a 


not create such a public until everyone 

with innate ability receives a liberal edu 
_ 

cation, 

without that to raise 


It goes saying 


educational standards throughout the 
world to this high level goes far beyond 
not only the present resources, but even 


the dreams of the entire UN family, in 


Americans 
Media 
of edu- 


“8 See Scott and Withey, op. ci#., p. 17 
and World Affates, p. 21-26, 107; and Mas 
and World Affaires, p. 13, on the importance 


cluding UNESCO. But the member 
states should at least keep open the UN’s 


communication until the 


channels of 
dream moves closer to reality and more 
UN members are willing to pay the full 
price of the principles to which they have 


subscribed. As matters stand now, the 
states of the world are not paying for 
what they say they want. They do not 
like what the present system produces, 
but they are apparently not yet ready to 


provide for a new one. 


cation in determining the people's attitudes to world 
affairs in general. 





THE CRY OF NATIONAL LIBERATION: RECENT SOVIET 
ATTITUDES TOWARD NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION 


Exuior R. GoopMan 


“You know,” Khrushchev characteris- 
tically proclaimed in a message to the 
African People’s Conference meeting in 
Accra in December 1958, “that on the 
national question the Soviet Union is in- 
variably guided by the principle of the 
right of nations to self-determination, 
and that it has always supported and 
still supports the struggle of peoples to 
obtain or strengthen their national inde- 
The idea of 
national self-determination, fathered by 
political theorists like Mazzini and Wil 


pendence and freedom.” 


son, is, of course, Western in origin. But 
in an age of nation-building in the Afro 
Asian world, skillful Soviet use of this 
concept Western diplomacy 


with a formidable and continuing chal- 


presents 
lenge in the East. The purpose of the 
present inquiry is to examine briefly how 
Soviet 


manipulate this Western idea, particu 


spokesmen have attempted to 


larly in the great assembly halls of the 
UN where representatives of East and 
West constantly intermingle.’ 


Professor of 


trown University and author 
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Souet De ign jor 
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1 Pravda, December 4, 1958 


2 For literature on the theoretical aspects of the 
determinat 


on the various UN bodies, see Alfred 


problem of self in general and its wide 
spread 
Cobban, 
Clyde Eagleton, 
eign Affairs, July 1955 (Vol. 31, No. 4), p. 592-604 
Clyde Eagletein, nm the United Na 
tions,”" American Journal of International Law, Janu 
ary 1953 (Vol. 47, No. 1), p. 88-93; Benjamin Rivlin, 
“Self-determination and Dependent Areas, Interna 


tional Conciliation, January 1935 (No. $01), p. 195 


impact 
National Self-determination, London, 1945 
“*Excesses of Self-determination,”’ For 


Self -determination 


I. “Self-determination” for the Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Approval of the general “principle” 

(not the “right”) of “self-determination 

ot peoples” is found in the UN Charter 

in Articles 1 and 55, in both cases only 
with 


in the form of a vague sentiment, 


no hint as to how this principle might 
At San Francisco 


tried, 


be defined or applied. 


the Soviet delegation uNnsSUCCEeSS 


tully, to insert a clause in Article 76(b) 


stating that the objective of the UN trus 


teeship system was to promote the devel 


opment of the trust territories “toward 


self-government and_ selt-determinat 


with active participation of 
these territories, having the 


pedite the achievement by the 


national independence”.’ As this articl 


, 


finally appeared in the Charter, however, 


it was phrased in the equivocal terms 


that the aim of trusteeship was to pro 


mote “self-government or independence 


as may be appropriate to the particular 


circumstances of each territory 
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The difference of emphasis in these two 
statements provided a key to the count- 
less future debates in the UN over the 
meaning of “self-determination”. To the 
Western powers “self-determination” was 
a desirable ideal that might find applica- 
tion in many varying circumstances but 
could not be reduced to any simple, con- 
To the Soviet Union 
“self-determination” was simplicity itself, 


crete formula. 
for it meant the right of every dependent 
people to terminate its status of depend 
ence through the formation of its own 
independent national state. The depend- 
ent peoples, as it turned out, were all 
to be found in the non-Soviet world. 

Having failed to fix the Soviet view 
of self-determination upon those wards of 
the West that were governed by the trus 
teeship provisions (the Soviet Union did 
not administer any trust territory), the 
Soviet spokesmen at the UN turned their 
attention to the non-self-governing terri- 
tories described in Chapter XI of the 
Charter. As a result of Soviet initiative, 
the issue of sclf-determination for non- 
self-governing peoples became enmeshed 
in the numerous deliberations on human 
rights. Basic to the enjoyment of any 
human rights, the Soviet delegates in- 
sisted, is the right of national self-deter 
mination, which must be realized in the 
colonial and non-self-governing  terri- 
tories of the West. 

During the consideration of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights in 
1948 by the Third Committee (Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural) and the 
plenary session of the General Assem 
bly, the Soviet representatives tried in 


* General Assembly 


Document A/78%4, Annexes, 
$8, Pp. $45 

As a result of a decisior f the 
Assembly 


the Co 


Official Records (ad 
Part I, 1048, 


session), 
agenda item 
General 
fre m 


Rights tw Draft Cove 


sixth 
(1951 52), there eventually emerged 
aman 
nants, of I a tical 
c woTuC, tal, and cuitural rights 
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rights, the other 
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vain to gain acceptance for their pro- 
posed amendments to the Declaration 
stipulating: “Every people and every na- 
tion has the national _ self- 
determination. States responsible for the 
Non-Self-Governing 


right to 


administration of 
Territories, including colonies, shall facili- 
tate the implementation of the right. . . . ’ 
And further, “The human 
rights and fundamental freedoms set out 


and civic 
in the present Declaration shall be ex- 
tended to the population of Non-Self 
Governing Territories, including colo- 
nies.” In the minds of many Westerners, 
the question of establishing the right of 
self-determination was one issue and its 
and 


application to non-self-governing 


colonial areas was another. It only 
seemed to confuse matters by binding 
both issues so closely together, as in the 
Soviet draft. But in the Soviet view these 
ideas were completely inseparable, since 
the function of the UN was to proclaim 
the right of self-determination solely so 
that it might be applied to the non-self 
governing and colonial areas of the West. 

The Soviet amendments that the Gen- 
eral Assembly excluded from the Declar- 
ation of Human Rights were immedi- 
ately pressed upon the Commission on 
Human Rights, which was entrusted 
with the task of elaborating universal 
human rights in the form of an inter- 
the 1949 
Soviet 


national legal covenant.’ At 


session of the Commission the 


representative instantly proposed the 


right to national self-determination, again 


explicitly tying this right to the non-self 


governing territories.” During 1950 the 


Soviet spokesmen continued to spear- 
nation shall have the 
States which have 


Self-Gov 


*‘Every people and every 
right to national self-determination 
responsibility for the administration of Non 
erning Territories shall pr If f this 
right (Economic an Official 


Re 4d; (oth session), Supple " t ) 


ouncil 
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head each step of the campaign to insert 
the idea of self-determination in the 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights, but 
each effort met with a rebuff.’ 


II. Soviet Entente with the Afro- 
Asian Bloc 

Other Soviet moves at this time fared 
better. Although “self-determination” 
had not been written the Draft 
Covenant, the Soviet delegation teamed 
up with the Afro-Asian bloc to gain ac- 
ceptance of another resolution, adopted 
by the General Assembly's Third Com 
mittee in November 1950, which was 
aimed at committing the colonial powers 
to apply automatically and immediately 
all rights in the Draft Covenant to their 
dependent peoples. The colonial powers 
argued that they must be given discre- 
tion to decide how and when the various 
rights should be applied, since the abrupt 
introduction of certain rights would only 
disrupt the evolution of societies in the 
process of entering the more advanced 
stages of civilization. This view 
voted down and the adopted resolution 


into 


was 


specified : 

The provisions of the present Covenant 
shall extend to or be applicable equally 
to a signatory metropolitan State, and to 
all the territories, be they Non-Self-Gov 
erning, Trust, or Colonial Territories, 
which are being administered or gov- 
erned by such metropolitan State.” 


Soviet-Afro-Asian 
peared in 1951-52 at the sixth General 
7 When the 


cooperation reap 


1950 meeting of the Third Committee 
of the General Assembly failed t& self-deter 
mination” as a human right, the Soviet Union pro 
tested and submitted an amendment to the Draft Cove 
nant to correct this (General Assembly 
Official Records (sth session), Document A/1$76, 
Annexes, 1950, agenda item 63, p. 45) As this 
amendment failed of adoption, the Soviet delegate tried, 
again without success, to reintroduce ‘‘self-determina 
tion’ in the Draft Covenant when it 
sideration by the plenary session of the fifth General 


mention 


ofm™ssion 


ame under con 
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Assembly, when the Afro-Asian bloc 
took up the Soviet initiative and spon- 
sored a resolution with strong Soviet 
for inclusion of “self- 


backing the 


determination” in the Draft Covenant. 
This time a resolution proclaiming that 
“all peoples shall have the right to self 


determination” passed both the Third 
Committee and the plenary session of 
the General Assembly, and the Commis 
sion on Human Rights was duly in 
structed to insert this provision on self 
determination into its Draft Covenant.’ 


Ill. The Western Response to the 
Soviet-Afro-Asian Offensive 

It was abundantly clear that the ven- 
erable complex of ideas associated with 
national §self-determination had been 
fashioned into a blunt political weapon 
by a Soviet-Afro-Asian entente. The 
Western counterattack sought both to 
place Western colonial policy in a better 
light and to indicate that all contempor 
ary colonialism was not of Western ori- 
gin. When the Soviet Union tried to 
introduce its anti-Western version of self- 
determination into the 1948 Declaration 
on Human Rights, a delegate from the 
United Kingdom “Mention 
had been made of territories in which all 
rights were disregarded. Such territories 
should not be sought among British ter- 
ritories, which were largely self-govern- 


objec ted: 


ing, but rather among the totalitarian 
States of Eastern Europe... ."" In 
1951-52, coincidental with the insertion 
of “self-determination” in the Draft 


(General As 
gr7th 


Assembly, meeting in December 109+ 
sembly Official Record: (sth session), 
Mecting, December 4, 105 P. 393, $64) 

* General Assembly Oficial Record 
Annexes, 1950, agenda item 63, p. 25, 44 

* bid. (6th session), Document A/C.4/L.186, An 
nexes, 1931, agenda item 29, f 22; (6th ses 
s74th and Plenary Meetings, February 


Plenary 


(sth session) 


bid 
sion), 375th 
and $4, 1952, p. $01~4$2¢ 

® Ibid. (4d session), 181st Plenary Meeting, Decer 
ber 10, 1948, p. 885-884 
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Covenant on Human Rights, the West- 
ern response was most fully elaborated 
by the Belgian spokesman. The realiza- 
tion of the principle of national self- 
determination, he argued, could not with 
justice be restricted to inhabitants of the 
West and their dependent peoples. Ar- 
ticle 73 of the UN Charter speaks of the 
“sacred trust” that weighs upon member 
States administering territories whose 
peoples have yet to attain a full measure 
of self-government. The Belgians in- 
sisted that this sacred trust falls equally 
upon all states in which backward na 
tional groups are found. 

In a thrust aimed at the Afro-Asian 
bloc, the Belgian delegate recalled that 
India had protested against using the 
results of “the popular consultation con- 
ducted by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa in 1946 in South-West 
Africa, which had shown a considerable 
majority in favor of the incorporation of 
the Union of South 


It was disastrous to rely upon 


the territory in 
Africa”. 
the judgment of “the uneducated Afri 
cans”, as the Indian representative put 
it, “to understand the implications. 

A real opinion could only be given by 
highly educated people, whereas the edu- 
cational level of the Africans in South- 
West Africa low.” 
Precipitous plebiscites on national self 


was notoriously 
determination among wards of the West, 
it would seem, could produce fatal re- 
sults. Furthermore, what of the rights 
of the dependent national groups living 
within the independent states in the 
Afro-Asian world? As examples of these 


peoples one could cite “the national 


movements which have developed in 
Asia among such groups as the Kurds, 


The Belgian 
Information 


Sacred Mission of Civilization 
Belgian Government 
$2—43 


" The 
Then New York, 
1943, P 
" Ibid., p. 34 


Service, 
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the Azerbaijanis, the Pathans, the Nagas 
and the Karens, and in the South Moluc- 
cas”. Were these peoples too not en- 
titled to national self-determination? As 
for the tumult raised by communist 
propaganda around the idea of self-deter- 
mination, “the of the 
Soviet Union who criticized in the most 


representatives 


outrageous manner the administration of 
other Powers, forbid the least reference 
to the methods adopted by their own 
Government”.” 

These arguments were reinforced by 
a United Kingdom delegate who pointed 
with pride to the increasing number of 
states that had achieved full independ- 
ence both within and without the British 
Commonwealth “with the full consent 
of the United Kingdom Government”. 
The essential element in this process was 
the achievement of “real freedom” rooted 
in the ability of a nation to guide its own 
destiny amid the swift currents of mod- 
ern international life. “It was not enough 
to strive towards total independence re- 
gardless of its nature. The only worth 
while goal was good independence. To 
assert the contrary was tantamount to 
saying that the Latvians were better off 
spiritually, morally and even economic- 
ally than the people, for example, of the 
Gold Coast or Nigeria. That was mani- 
festly absurd and asserted only by those 
who had a vested interest in propagating 
slavery by the simple method of calling 
it freedom.”” To this the Soviet dele- 
gate promptly retorted that “in his en- 
deavor to praise the United Kingdom 
. the United Kingdom 
representative had resorted to a slander- 
ous attack on the USSR, which was in 
the vanguard of progress on human 


colonial system . . 


8 Ibid., p. 14 
* Economic and Social Council Oficial Records (14th 
session), 666th Meeting, July 30, 1952, p. 731 
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rights and the fulfillment of the right 
of self-determination. In an obvious 
manoeuvre to defend the indefensible 
system of colonial slavery, the United 
Kingdom representative had made the 
unfounded statement that the people of 
the Latvian SSR were not free. 2 

In the midst of these debates in 1952 
the United States clearly joined the issue 
as to whether or not “self-determination” 
should be confined to the Western de 
pendencies. Seeking to counter the effect 
of the “anti-colonial clause”, which had 
been successfully advanced by a Soviet 
Afro-Asian coalition in 1950, the United 
States delegation drafted a resolution af 
firming the universal applicability of the 
principle of self-determination. Not only 
should this principle be recognized for 
the peoples in the trust and non-self-gov- 
erning territories, but also “Members of 
the United Nations, having regard for 
their obligations under Articles 1, 55 
and 56 of the Charter, should recognize 
the principle of self-determination with 
respect to peoples already organized as 
The Soviet 


independent States. 
orbit was the principal target of this 
resolution. There, it was demanded, the 


satellite states of east central Europe 


should have the right 
future of their national existence by free 


to determine the 
elections. Such a resolution, if adopted, 
would also have embarrassing reverbera 


As could 


have been expected, this move met sharp 


tions in the Afro-Asian world. 


opposition from the Soviet Union, while 
the Afro-Asians’ spokesman was the In 
dian delegate, who was doubtless mind 
ful of the explosive situation in Kashmir, 
as well as lesser problems such as the 
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Nagas, to which the Belgians had re 
ferred. The Soviet-Afro-Asian combina- 
tion prevailed, and the Commission on 
Human Rights refused to incorporate 
into its Draft Covenant a statement spe- 


cifying that national self-determination 


was equally valid for peoples in the al 


ready sovereign and independent states 


Eventually both sides managed to 


moderate the language of their proposals 
so that a seeming accord was reached by 
the General 


the Third Committee of 


Assembly in November 1955. The text 


adopted was then incorporated as Article 
1 in both Draft Covenants on Human 


Rights: 


All peoples have the right of self-deter 


mination. By virtue of this right, they 


freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social and 


cultural development. . All the States 


Parties to the Covenant, including those 


having responsibility for the administra 


tuuon of Non-Self-Governing and Trust 


Territories, shall promote the realization 
‘ 


of the right of self-determination 
| ; »| | te : P P 
idea of self-determination 


formally 


While the 


had been acknowledged as a 
right of all peoples, a unique obligation 
nevertheless continued to rest upon the 
Western powers inasmich as their non 
self-governing and trust territories were 
The 


animus directed against these states was 


singled out for special mention. 


also emphasized in another paragraph of 
this article, which proclaimed the right 
of peoples to dispose of their natural 


wealth and resources “for their own 


ends”, so that “in no case may a people 
be deprived of its own means of sub 
Oficial Record 


an 
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sistence”.” This declaration against “eco- 
nomic imperialism” was championed by 
spokesmen from the Latin American 
states, with vigorous Soviet support. 
While the phrasing of the article on 
“self-determination” in the Draft Cove- 
nants had muted the anti-colonial intent 
of the Soviet-Afro-Asian delegations, a 
glance at the debates that accompanied 
its adoption reveals no change in their 
the this 


understanding of impact of 


night. Now a Soviet spokesman made a 
bow, in passing, to the universal appli 
cability of the right of self-determination, 
by remarking that the article “sets forth 
in clear and concise terms a right which 
meant the freedom of all peoples to de 
cide their own political, economic and 
social destinies”. But leaving the realm 
of generalities, the Soviet representative 
found “special reason for sympathizing 
with the efforts of delegations favouring 
the liberation of peoples struggling for 
The 
United Nations could not ignore the na 


had 


developed between the two world wars, 


their national independence. 


tional liberation movement which 


and had spread to countries representing 


a majority of the world’s population.” 


IV. The Implementation of 
“Self-determination” 


Similar sharply divergent views 


emerged from the debates on the imple 


mentation of human rights in general, 


and of the right of self-determination 
in particular. At its second session in 
December 1947, 
Human Rights decided that it was neces- 


sary not only to draw up a Declaration 


the Commission on 


and a Covenant on Human Rights, but 
” [hid This clause was first adopted by the Com 
mission on Human Rights m and 
Social Council Official Records (14th session), Supple 
ment No. 4, Pp. 44 
™ General Assembly Official Record: (roth session) 
41st Plenary Meeting, October 21, 1955, p. 8 


: see I i 


also to formulate measures of imple- 
mentation, 

In May 1948, the Soviet representative 
on the Commission on Human Rights 
first reveled in the glories of the exten- 
sive human rights guarantees of the So- 
viet Constitution. He then bitterly at- 
tacked the UN Draft 
Human Rights for its “emasculated, hy- 
which not 
guaranteed in practice, are permeated 
the 


shameful fear which the great ‘civilized’ 


Declaration of 


pothetical clauses are 


with blatant, panic-stricken and 


colonial powers feel towards the growth 
of the culture and consciousness of the 
colonial peoples and 


indigenous op- 


pressed national minorities which have 
The Draft Declaration 


“disre- 


no civil rights”. 
found because it 
gards the conditions needed to put these 
effect and the and 
means of implementing them”.” 


The Soviet notion of implementation, 


was wanting 


rights into ways 


however, was highly selective, for it con- 
sisted solely of the proposal that the 
“fundamental freedoms enumerated in 
the present Declaration shall be guaran- 
teed by national laws”.” The ideal way 
to implement human rights on a univer- 
sal scale, it would seem, would be for all 
states to remodel their constitutions 
along the lines of the Soviet Constitution. 
While willing to contemplate the bene- 
fits to mankind if the guarantees of the 
Soviet Constitution were extended else- 
where, the Soviet delegate found wholly 
unacceptable the reverse situation, name- 
ly, that the world community should, on 
its own initiative, take an interest in the 
status of human rights as they are imple- 
mented within individual states such as 
CN.4/AC.1/29, 
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Assembly 
Meeting, 


Official Records (3d session), 


Plenary December 10, 1948, p. 928 
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the Soviet Union. The Soviet spokes- 
man was especially outraged at a pro- 
posal “that any national may lodge with 
the United Nations a complaint against 
If such 
an article is embodied in the Declaration 


his own nation, his own state! 


it may become a direct incitement to, and 
encouragement of, the anti-patriotic ac- 
tivities of people who have broken with 
their own people and homeland.” 
The most far-reaching proposal for en 
dowing the UN with authority to pro- 
tect human rights came from the Aus 
tralians. Under the provisions of this 
plan an International Court of Human 
Rights would sit in judgment on the 
implementation of human rights, and 
not only states, but groups, nongovern- 
mental and individuals 
would be granted the legal standing of 


organizations, 


parties to a dispute.” In response to this 


and similarly ambitious projects ad 
vanced by France, Guatemala, and others, 


the Soviet Union objected: 


All these drafts and proposals interpret 
implementation to mean not a system of 
measures for ensuring that human rights 
are implemented and guaranteed in 
every country by the State and society, 
international 


but rather, a system of 


methods of pressure to be exercised 
through special organs established for 
this purpose (¢.g., an international court, 
international committee or a United Na 
tions public prosecutor) and intended to 
force individual States to take particular 
with execution of the 


steps connected 


convention on human rights. It is clear, 


that such 


may become a means of interfering in the 


therefore, “implementation” 


internal affairs of a State Party to the 
™ Document E/CN.4/AC.1/29, May 11, 1948, 5 
1O-11 

*% Economic and Social Council Oficia 
session), Supplement No. 10, p. 36-4 

% Ibid., p. 47 


Record: (orth 


convention, and of undermining the 
sovereignty and independence of particu 


lar States.” 


The Soviet 
tempted to insert in the preamble of the 


Union accordingly at- 
Draft Covenant the restrictive stipulation 
“that the implementation of the provi 
sions of the Convenant on Human 
Rights falls entirely within the domestic 
This Soviet 


strategem met with defeat. The delegate 


jurisdiction of States”. 
from Greece expressed the view of many 
of the states that voted against the Soviet 
proposal when he said that it was the 
intention of the Soviet spokesmen “to 
take advantage of this question . . . to 
make propaganda, to advocate the wid 
theoretical 


extension of human rights”, while “at 


est possible—but entirely 
the same time they reserve the sovereign 
rights of every State to leave the most 
elementary human rights on paper with 
out seeing that they are observed”. Ever 
since the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and Citizen much blood has been 
shed over basic human rights, he con 
tinued, “while leaving their implementa 
tion dependent upon the caprice of na 
tional law. The conscience of the peoples 
now demands international protection of 
universally 


recognized rights, a protec 


tion not dependent on the good will of 


governments.” 


V. Soviet Opposition to a Human 
Rights Committee 
In 1950 the Commission on Human 
Rights adopted a proposal that envi 
sioned the creation of a permanent Hu 
man Rights Committee which would be 
empowered to investigate complaints ot 
* General Assembly Official Records (sth sess 
Document A/15$76, Annexes, 1950, agenda ite 
3 
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alleged violations of human rights by the 
states parties to the Convenant as well 
as make available its good offices to the 
states concerned for a friendly solution 
of the dispute and to publish its findings 
in the event no solution was forthcom- 
ing.” Adamant Soviet opposition to this 
proposal became somewhat embarrassing 
when, following the Sixth General As- 
sembly of 1951-52, the right of self- 
determination was approved as a basic 
human right to be inserted in the Draft 
Now the 


Soviet Union was caught between its 


Covenant on Human Rights. 
position as a leading advocate of the 
right of self-determination and its equally 
prominent position as the most out- 
spoken foe of any international measures 
tor checking upon the implementation of 
human rights, including the right of self 
determination. 

Afro-Asian 


states while rejecting proposals for the 


To avoid offending the 


implementation of the right of | self- 
determination required some fancy So- 
viet footwork. In the discussion on the 
question in the Commission on Human 
Rights in 1953, the Soviet delegate found 
it possible to champion the Afro-Asian 
cause by attacking the position of France. 
The French delegate argued that the 
Rights should be 


only 


Human Committee 


concerned with violations of in- 
dividual rights. The problem of national 
self-determination was highly political in 
character, and he therefore challenged 
the competence of the Human Rights 
Committee to deal with the implementa- 
tion of this supposed collective right. 
“Would the States which had the right 
to veto in the Security Council, in which 
such problems had been discussed,” the 
French delegate inquired, “agree to aban- 


™ Economic and Social Council Oficial Records (11th 
session), Supplement No. 4, p. 7 
*” Document E/CN.4/SR.357, April 22, 1953, p. 8 


don that right in a case submitted to the 
Committee?” To this the Soviet repre- 
sentative objected: “The French delega- 
tion was not merely opposed to the 
Human Rights Committee being given 
the power to deal with cases of violation 
of the right of self-determination; it had 
steadfastly opposed every mention of that 
right in the Covenant. . . . In doing so, 
the French delegation had tried to pre- 
vent millions of people in many parts of 
the world who at present were denied 
self-determination from 


the right of 


being granted that right. ~ 2 

The French spokesman tried to bring 
the issue to a head when he pointed out 
that those who “had persistently resisted 
the creation of the Human Rights Com- 
mittee as being a tool for interference in 
the domestic affairs of States could not 
now sect themselves up as the doughty 
champions of the extension of the Com- 
mittee’s functions to matters concerning 
The 


Soviet delegate then reluctantly acknowl- 


the right of self-determination”.” 


edged that his position with regard to 
the proposed system of implementation 
of the right of self<letermination by the 
Human Rights Committee must remain 
“the 


because of inconsistency 


and the 


negative 
between that so-called 
United Nations Charter, in particular 
Article 2, paragraph 7. . . . The Com- 


mittee would be quite unable to assist 


Sy stem 


in the protection of human rights; it 
would be nothing but an instrument for 
infringing the national sovereignty of 
States and intervening in matters falling 
essentially within their domestic jurisdic- 
tion.” The Belgian delegate likewise 
noted the difficulty of operating such a 


system in view of Article 2, paragraph 7, 


and so proposed “to assign the Commit- 


* lbrd., Dp. 13 
™ lbid., p. 8 
8 lbid., p. 13-14 
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tee the role of a conciliator and to pro- 
vide that petitions should be of an in 
.. Article 2, 


be 


formatory character only. 
paragraph 7 of the Charter would not 
infringed if the Committee were given, 
not the power to intervene directly, but 
the right to take cognizance of individ 
ual compaints purely as a matter of 
information and to act as a mediator.” 
Even this mild compromise proposal met 
with a Soviet rebuff. 
the Soviet delegate replied, to concur in 
“the Belgian representative's argument, 
which had been of a rather abstract 


Total rejection was the only 


It was impossible, 


na 
ture”. 
response that could be elicited from the 
Soviet Union for any proposal, however 
innocuous, which might involve scrutiny 
by any organ of the UN over the imple 
mentation within the Soviet Union of 
any human right, including the right of 
national self-determination. 

This conclusion is further substantiated 
by the Soviet attitude toward the various 


proposals that were designed to establish 


a system of annual reports by states on 
the progress made toward the fulfillment 
of the human rights listed in the Draft 


Covenant. The Soviet delegates rejected 


this approach to the 
human rights when it was first discussed 
in the Human Rights Commission in 


1950, and continued to object with equal 


implementation of 


vigor after the right of self-determination 

was written Draft 

When the question of periodic reports 
f i 


into the Covenant. 
came to a vote in the Commission in 
1954, the Soviet spokesman again ex- 
plained that such a proposed measure for 
insuring implementation of rights was 
inadmissible “since the contents of the 


® Document E/CN.4/SR.338, April 23, 1953, p. 17 
* Ibid., p. 18-19. For further documents and dis 
ussion 1 img 

through the Humar 

and Social Council 
Supplement No. 8, p. 17-18, 
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reports, which deal with problems of 
importance to a State, dis- 
cussed by all the States Members of the 
United Nations or of the specialized 
. . Even those who defended 


would be 


agencies. 


the system of implementation were 


would be an attempt to 
affairs of 


Human 


aware that it 


intervene in the domestic 


States.” The Commission on 
Rights proceeded to approve a system of 
periodic reports in which the only nega 
tive votes cast were those of the Soviet 


Union, the Ukrainian SSR, and Poland.” 


VI. The Test Case of Hungary 

The Hungarian revolution of 1956 pre 
sented the UN with a dramatic test case 
of the application of national selt-deter 
The 
government of Imre Nagy had appealed 
to the UN for a guarantee of Hungarian 


mination inside the Soviet blox 


neutrality, following the withdrawal of 
The 
So 


Hungary from the Warsaw Pact. 
massive and brutal reimposition of 
viet control by the Soviet army appeared 


to many UN delegations as a violation 


of the right of the Hungarian nation 


freely to determine its own future status 
On November 4, 1956, the General As 
sembly not only called upon the Soviet 
Union to desist from further armed in 
tervention in Hungary, but adopted a 
resolution afhrming “the Hungarian peo 
ple’s right to a government responsive 
to its national aspirations” and requested 
the UN Secretary-General to investigate 
and observe the situation in Hungary 
“directly through representatives named 
thereon to the 


by him, and to report 


Assembly at the earliest mo 


On November 


bly Oficial Records 


Part S$, agenda item 


General 


ment”. 9, in another 


(roth session). Dx 


Annexes, 

CN .4/5R.421, 

Council 
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resolution which called for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Hungary 
and requested an on-the-spot investiga 
tion by the Secretary-General, the Gen 
eral Assembly recommended “that free 
elections should be held in Hungary 
under United Nations auspices”.” 

In an address to the Commission on 
Human Rights in 1955, the Soviet dele- 
gate had upheld the principle of free 
elections as an indispensable clement of 
“There 


no people in the world,” he stated in 


national self-determination. was 


categorical terms, “which was not en 
titled to the right of self-determination. 
Laws were created by legislatures, whict 
could not hope to establish and maintain 
economic, political and civil rights un 
less they were free to express the will of 
the electors."” Following the Hungarian 
the Soviet con- 
sistently rejected the attempted initiatives 
of the UN and branded the resolutions 


as “flagrant in 


revolution government 


of the Gencral Assembly 
tervention” and “crude interference” into 
the internal affairs of Hungary, contrary 
to Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 
“The holding of clections in Hungary 
is a matter completely within the com 
petence of the Hungarian authorities.”” 
The very suggestion of the Hungarian 
people’s determining their own future 
under the supervision of the UN, Pravda 
asserted, was an attempt “to deprive the 
legitimate 


right to free democratic elections without 


Hungarian people of their 


7 s@ 
outside interference”. 


VIL. Soviet View of the UN in Imple- 
menting the Right of Self- 
determination 

All this should not be taken to indi 


cate that the Sovict Union was opposed 


Yearbook of the United Nation 19s¢ 


*™ Document E/CN.4/SR.499, April 
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to any and every measure on the part of 
the UN calculated to implement the 
right of national self-determination. On 
the contrary, the Soviet spokesmen have 
consistently been the most avid protago- 
nists of the cause of implementing im- 
mediately and completely the right of 
that 


self-determination—provided only 


’ 


such claims were raised within the 
In inter 


con 
fines of the non-Soviet world. 
preting the afhrmative Soviet vote on the 
“Recommendations 


resolution entitled 


Concerning International Respect for 
Self-Determination”, which 


the General Assembly in December 1952, 


was before 
the Soviet representative explained: “The 
USSR delegation has taken a favorable 
attitude towards all decisions aimed at 


implementing the right of peoples to self- 


determination because the principle of 


self-determination of peoples is one of 


the most fundamental principles on 
which the peaceful foreign policy of the 
USSR is 


Soviet foreign policy was to mobilize 


based.” A principal aim of 
world opinion in the forum of the UN 
against the Western powers “which not 
only fail to take any measures to develop 
self-government, but also cruelly suppress 
the national liberation movements of the 
colonial peoples”. The struggles then 
under way in Vietnam, Malaya, Kenya, 
Tunisia, and Morocco were cited as ex- 
amples of situations that demanded in- 
tervention on the part of the UN. “The 
United Nations cannot and has no right 
to overlook the daily and flagrant viola- 
tions of that highly important principle 
of the United Nations Charter, the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of peoples, by 
the colonial Powers. . . . It is clearly not 
enough for the principle of self-determi- 
nation to be confirmed by the United 


” Pravda, November 15 


@ lbid., November 11, 195¢ 
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Nations Charter. The General Assem- 
bly is duty bound to take concrete 
measures for the realization of this right, 
especially for the peoples of the Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories for 
which the United Nations has assumed 
a special obligation under the Charter.” 


VIII. Soviet Approval of the Survey 
and Good Offices Commissions 

In 1954 the Commission on Human 
Rights entertained several new proposals 
aimed at implementing the right of self 
determination. The Afro-Asian bloc, led 
by India, and the Latin Americans, led 
by Chile, introduced resolutions secking 
two commissions. One would 
a full survey of 


to create 
be directed to conduct 
the status of the right of peoples and na 
tions to self-determination, especially as 
it concerned “permanent sovereignty over 
their natural wealth and resources”, and 


to make recommendations as to how 


“this basic constituent of the right of self 
determination” might better be protected. 
The other commission, it was proposed, 
would examine “any situation resulting 
from alleged denial or inadequate reali 
zation of the right of self-determination, 
which falls within the scope of Article 
14 of the Charter” (which is concerned 
with the peaceful adjustment of situa 
tions likely to impair friendly relations 
among nations). Complaints brought to 
the attention of this commission by any 
ten member states could be investigated, 
the commission could provide its good 
offices for a peaceful rectification of the 
complaint, and, if ao such adjustment 
could be effected within six months, the 
commission would report its findings to 
the General Assembly.” The Soviet bloc, 

General Assembly Official Record: (7th session 
403d Plenary Meeting, December 16, 1932, p. 368-369 

® Economi and § Social Council Official Record 
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together with the Afro-Asian-Latin 
American delegates and the Commission 
on Human Rights, decided to recom- 
mend the creation of these two new com- 
In November 1958, the Third 


Committee of the Gencral Assembly fi 


mussions., 


nally approved the establishment of the 


Economic Survey Commission, by the 


overwhelming vote of 51 for, 15 against, 


with 4 abstentions. At the same time 


final action on the Good Offices Com 
mission was postponed, since many del 
gations expressed the desire to see how 


successfully the first commission might 


be able to operate before creating the 
second But even here it was evident 


that the idea of a good offices commis 
sion received widespre id support a 


In afhrming the merits of these two 
proposals the Soviet Union was obviously 
secking to strengthen its claim as the 
When the 


Indian delegate first introduced the idea 


champion of anti-colonialism 


ot establishing these commissions, the 


Soviet representative at once responded 


with assurances of his concern for the 


downtrodden peoples of the East. The 


Soviet Union had inherited many 


nial and semi-colonial territories from 


Tsarism, but having “applied the princi 


1 ' , 
pie of the right of the peopie to scit 


determination In its OWN territorics, the 


. . , . 
Soviet Union h id always Deen favourable 


1 
to any proposal designed to 


1 
impiement 


the Charter’s provisions on the subj 
(Italics added.) As the re 


the Soviet Union had previously rejected 


ord will show, 


' , , 
several proposals for the impiementation 
ausc 


} 


of the right of self-determination be 


} 


they contained the threat of granting the 


UN authority to verify the Sovict boasts 
hin 


on the application of this right wit 
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the Soviet orbit. Despite the similarities 
between the proposed Good Offices Com- 
mission old Human Rights 
Committee, which the Soviet Union had 


and the 
emphatically rejected, Moscow now de 
the 
anti-Western powers, probably because it 


cided to support initiatives of the 


was widely understood that the intent of 
ant-West 


Was CV ident, as 


these new commissions was 


ern. In any event it 
Hungary had 


takably, that Moscow would only sanc- 


demonstrated so unmis 


tion the operation of these two commis 


sions if they could be directed solely 


against the non-Soviet world. In arguing 
for the adoption of the Economic Survey 


Commission, for example, the Soviet 


} 


delegate indicated where this commis 


sion should confine its attention: “The 
peoples of colonial and under-developed 
obviously not counte 


couutrics could 


nance a situation in which foreign 
monopolies earned super profits while 
the real owners of vast natural resources 
their 


and wealth could not even satisfy 


clementary needs.” In this situation, it 
was necessary for “the United Nations to 
take practical steps”, aimed principally 


at the NATO powers.” 


IX. Soviet Rejection of a Proposed 
Ad Hoc Commission 


Not to be outdone, the West countered 


with a proposal to establish sull another 
commission to study the whole question 
France 


of self-determination. In 1952 


that it would 


advanced the suggestion 


be useful for the International Law 
Commission to draw up a report for the 
Commission on Human Rights regard 
ing the nature and content of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, particularly 
as this bore on concepts of international 


Records (4d session) 
1948, 


Assembly Official 
ittee, Booth Meeting, November 24, 


* General 
Third Coma 


p. 267 


law, of the nation and state, and of legal 
procedures that would ensure the dem- 
ocratic exercise of national self-determi- 
nation in conformity with the provisions 
of the UN Charter.” 

In April 1955, the United States am- 
plified this idea before the Commission 
Rights by 


commission Of ¢x- 


on Human proposing the 
creation of an ad hoc 
perts which would undertake a thorough 
study of the meaning, scope, and limita- 
uons of the principle of self-determina- 
tion. It was first necessary to gain an 
understanding of the complexities of the 
issues clustered about the idea of national 
sclf-determination, it was held, before 
proceeding with the establishment of the 
and good ofhces com 
missions advocated DY the Afro-Asians, 


Latin Americans, and Soviet bloc spokes 


economic survey 


men. The United States resolution not 
only called for a study of such basic 
terms as “people” and “nation”, and a 
consideration of the economic, social, 
and political conditions that would facili- 
tate the application of the principle of 
self-determination; it also called for an 
inquiry into “the applicability of the 
rinciple to peoples and nations who had 


I 


yy force or subversion been deprived of 
their right to exercise it”.” The Soviet 


’ 


delegate at once sought to shift the focus 
of the discussion from Soviet colonialism 
to Western colonialism. “It was fairly 
plain,” he asserted, “that the true aim of 
the United States delegation was to gain 
time and to obstruct the achievement of 
any solid results in the way of self-deter- 
mination. . The Afro-Asian Confer- 
ence now being held at Bandung was 
yet another proof that millions of peoples 
in dependent territories were eager to 
exercise their right to self-<determination, 
Records 


* Econom and Social Council Oficial 
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and it was ludicrous to suppose that the 
action suggested by the United States 
delegation could stem such a rising 
tide.” 

In July 1955, the proposal for creating 
an ad hoc commission was passed in the 
Economic and Social Council, but the 
General Assembly, which was to author 
ize the creation of this commission, did 
not vote upon it until November 1958. 
On this occasion, the Soviet-Afro-Asian- 
Latin American bloc decisively buried the 
United States resolution by a tally of 48 
against, 16 for, with 8 abstentions.” In 
urging the defeat of this proposal the 
Polish delegate insisted that “what was 
needed at the current stage was an ex 
amination of means of implementing 
the right of self-determination, not a 
theoretical consideration of the concept 
Similarly, the Soviet spokes 
Assembly 


itself”.” 

man .said that the General 
must “prepare concrete recommendations 
aimed at fulfilling the legitimate right of 
the peoples and nations to self-determi 
undertake theoretical 


studies of such simple ideas as ‘self 


nation” and “not 


determination’, ‘people’, and ‘nation’”.” 


(Italics added.) 


X. Soviet Targets in the East as Well 
as the West 


In Soviet usage “national self-determi 


nation” is indeed a simple idea: it is 
conceived of purely and simply as a tool 
of ideological warfare. For the most 
part this warfare takes the form of coun 
terposing the the NATO 
powers to those of the rest of the world. 
But Moscow has not hesitated to use this 


interests of 


ument E/CN.4/SR.s01, April 21, 1955, Pp 
Assembly Official Records (14th ses 
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weapon against selected targets in the 
East as well. Pakistan, which serves as 
an extension of the Western alliance sys- 
tem through its membership in the 
Central Treaty Organization and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, is a 
case in point. 

Asia' at the end of 


1955, Bulganin and Khrushchev simul 


On their tour of 


taneously assumed two irreconcilable 


positions on the question of national 
self-determination as it affected Pakistan 
When in Kabul they gave assurance of 
» the Afghan | 


the dispute over the status of the Pathan 


their support t aders in 


(or Pushtu) tribesmen living on the 


Afghan-Pakistani border. If the demands 
of the Pathans were carried to their logi 


' | , 
cal conculsion it would involve the seces 


sion from Pakistan of a population of 


anywhere from five to seven million peo 
ple and strip West Pakistan of about half 
On his return to Moscow 


‘We regard 


as just and correct Afghanistan's demand 


its territory. 


Bulganin explained publicly 


that the population of neighboring Push 


tunistan be granted an opportunity of 


The 


of this region have the same right to na 


freely expressing their will. people 


tional self-determination as any other 
pe yple a 

When in _ India, 
and Khrushchev assumed a 
ent the 


plebiscite in Kashmir, where the large 


however, Bulganin 


differ 


very 


attitude toward value of a 
Moslem population might well vote to 
secede from India Pakistan. 


The Soviet leaders accepted the Indian 


and join 


point of view that the idea of a plebiscite 


was obsolete since Kashmir was an in 


"= The 
slso =x 
Encit 5 
YO. 3), P. 4919-495 
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separable part of India. “We became 
convinced in Kashmir,” Khrushchev re- 
ported, “that the people there regard 
their territory as an inalienable part of 
India.” Bulganin 


Republic of 


the 


avoided the issue of self-determination 
entirely when he stated: “The Soviet 
Union supports India’s policy on the 
Kashmir question because it fully ac- 
cords with the interests of consolidating 
peace in that area of Asia.” Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali of Pakistan ob- 
that “the So 


served somewhat bitterly 


viet leaders’ speeches must have surprised 
all those who cherish freedom and the 
right of self-determination for all peo 
ples”. Their view on Kashmir was espe 


cially inapt “coming from leaders of a 


country which denounces colonialism 


and is a member of the Security Coun 
cil, which resolved that Kashmir’s acces 
sion to Pakistan or India shall be de ided 
by a plebiscite”.” 

For the time being, Moscow finds it 
useful to manipulate the concept of self 
determination to the detriment of Paki 
Afghani 


But the Indian leaders 


stan and to the advantage of 
stan and India 
must also be aware of the long history of 
the Indian Communist Party in manipu 
lating the doctrine of national self 
determination in a way that threatens the 
very territorial integrity of the Indian 
Union. As early as 1925 Stalin predicted 
that a revolutionary upheaval in India 
would most likely make it impossible 
to view the Indian subcontinent as one 
entity. Instead, many new nationalities, 
each with its own culture and language, 
might emerge as the basis of separate 
nations. In 1930 the Indian Communist 
Party proclaimed the right of self-deter- 
Ibid 
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mination, including complete separation, 
for the national minorities of India. This 
doctrine found concrete expression in the 
Indian communists’ support for the de- 
mand of the Moslem League, which re- 
sulted in the creation of the state of 
Pakistan. On the eve of 


pendence in 1946, the Indian communists 


Indian inde- 
campaigned for the right of fourteen 
regional constituent assemblies to decide 
whether or not they would adhere to the 
India, 


power in the hands of Nehru as head of 


rather 


State of than pl ice 


new 
a central provisional government. In 
June 1947, the Indian Communist Party 
demanded that the new constitution for 
India self-determination 
on the basis of linguistically demarcated 
provinces, and in March 1948, the Party 
issued a Manifesto calling for the right 


7 
of nationalities, 1n- 


grant national 


of self-determination 


cluding the right of secession. A cam 


“self-determination” based on 


inguistic lines was pursued with consid- 
bl 


paign tor 
lin 


ale effect, particularly in Andhra and 


1953. Al 


talin’s death in 


. 
Kerala, until 
though this campaign increasingly found 


it expedient to speak in terms of creating 
autonomous linguistic states within the 
Union rather than in terms of 
the disintegrative 
And, of course, the 


mains today should the communists de- 


Indian 
secession threat re- 
mained. threat re- 
cide to refurbish their doctrinal weapon 
of national self-determination.” 

This is a weapon, it is evident, which 
can be turned against any nation in the 
in the 


non-Soviet world, whether it be 
West or East. It 
world view that 
is inherently incapable of implementing 
fully the self-determination. 


is basic to the Soviet 


any non-Soviet nation 


right of 


Challenge ¢ liar Jational 
July 1936 (V . 
Dilemma of the CPI, 
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Only under communist guidance can a 
people completely solve the nationality 
question. As the Soviet delegate in- 
formed the UN General Assembly dur 
ing a debate on the concept of national 
self-determination: “The principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples has found its fullest and most 
harmonious expression in the Soviet 
Union. The multi-national USSR can 
serve as an example of the enormous suc 


“ General Assembly Official Records (7th session), 
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cess that may be achieved by the proper 
application of the principle of self-deter- 


mination.™ Just as the most perfect 
form for expressing the “self-determina- 
tion” of nations and peoples is presently 
said to exist in the multinational Soviet 
Union, so, in Soviet ideology, the most 
perfect form for the expression of the 
“self-determination” of all nations of the 
world must be in a World Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Meeting, Decembe 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


Membership Chart 


Listed below is the membership of UN membership expires on December 31 of 


bodies for 1960. Unless otherwise noted, the year indicated. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Argentina 
Ceylon’ 
China 
Ecuador’ 
France 
Italy 


(1960) 
(1961) 
( Permanent) 
(1961) 
( Permanent) 
(1960) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Australia ( Administering Member ) 
Belgium ( Administering Member ) 


Poland’ 
Soviet Union 
Tunisia 


United Kingdom 


United States 


(1961) 
(Permanent) 
(1960) 
(Permanent) 
(Permanent) 


New Zealand (Administering Member ) 


Paraguay 


(1961) 
(Permanent) 


Soviet Union 
United Arab Republic (1961) 
United Kingdom 

(Administering Member ) 
United States (Administering Member ) 


Bolivia’ (1962) 
Burma (1961) 
China (Permanent) 
France ( Administering Member ) 
India’ (1962) 
Italy (Administering Member ) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Afghanistan ‘ (4961) Netherlands (1960) 
Brazil’ (1962) New Zealand (1961) 
Bulgaria (1961) Poland’ (1962) 
Chile (1960) Soviet Union‘ (1962) 
China (1960) Spain (1961) 
Costa Rica (1960) Sudan (1960) 
Denmark’ (1962) United Kingdom’ (1962) 
France (1960) United States (1961 ) 
Japan’ (1962) Venezuela (1951) 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE’ 
Ricardo J. Alfaro* Panama (1964) 
E. C. Armand-Ugon Uruguay (1961) 


Abdel Hamid Badawi United Arab Republic (1967) 
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Jules Basdevant 
Roberto Cordova 
Green H. Hackworth 


Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 


Helge Klaestad 


V. K. Wellington Koo 
Feodor I. Kozhevnikov 


Hersch Lauterpacht 


Lucio M. Moreno Quintana 


Percy Spender 
Jean Spiropoulos 


Bohdan Winiarski 


UNITED NATIONS 


France 
Mexico 
United States 
Pakistan ( 
Norway ( 
China ( 
Soviet Union 

United Kingdom 

Argentina 

Australia 

Greece 

Pc land 


Commissions of the General Assembly 


PEACE OBSERVATION COMMISSION’ 


China 
Czechoslovakia 
France 

Hond ifras 


Pakistan 
Soviet Union 


India 
Iraq 
Israel Sweden 
New Zealand 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION" 


R. Ago 

R. J. Alfaro 

G. Amado 

M. Bartos 

D. L. Edmonds 
N. Erim’ 

G. Fitzmaurice 
J. P. A. Francois 
F. V. Garcia Amador 
S. Hsu 
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F. el Khouri 
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1) 


4) 
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United Kingdom 
United States 


Uruguay 


United Arab Republi 
Iran 

Mexico 

India 

Sweden 

France 

Soviet Union 

Austria 

Japan 
Czechoslovakia 


Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION” 
STATISTICAL COMMISSION 


Australia” 
Brazil” 
China 
Cuba 
Denmark 
France 
India” 
Ireland 


Netherlands 
New Zealand" 
Romania 
Soviet Union 
Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic” 
United Kingdom 
United States 


(1963) 
(1963) 
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(1960) 
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(1960) 
(1963) 
(1961) 


(1961) 
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(1960) 
(1g61) 
Socialist 
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(1960) 
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MEMBERSHIP CHART 


POPULATION COMMISSION 


Argentina (1960) Japan (1961) 
Belgium (1960) Norway” (1963) 
Brazil (1960) Soviet Union (1961) 
Canada 1960 ) Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 

China” 1963) Republic” 1963) 
Fl Salvador 1961 ) United Arab Republic 1960 ) 
France” 1963) United Kingdom 1961) 
Italy” 1963) United States 1961) 


SOCIAL COMMISSION 


Australia 1961 ) Netherlands 1960) 
Brazil 1962) New Zealand 1960) 
s$yclorussian Sovict Socialist Soviet Union 1961 ) 

1g6o) Spain 1960 ) 
China 1960) United Arab Republic” 1963) 
Ecuador 1960) United Kingdom" 1963) 
Finland 1962) United States 1961) 
France 1961) Uruguay 1962) 
Indonesia 1961 ) Yugoslavia” 1963) 


Italy 1961) 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Argentina’ 1962) Pakistan’ 1962) 
Austria” 1962) Philippines 1961 ) 
Belgium (1960) Poland 

1960 ) Soviet Union 
Denmark 1962) Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
France 1961) Republic 1961 ) 
India (1961) United Kingdom 1960 ) 


Iraq (1961) United States’ 1962) 


Lebanon (1960) Venezuela” 1962) 
Mexico (1960) 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Argentina (1960) Israel 1961 ) 
Canada (1960) Japan 1960 ) 
Chile (1960) Mexico” 1962) 
Colombia’ (1962) Netherlands 1961 ) 
Cuba’ 1962) Pakistan (1960 ) 
Czechoslovakia (1960) Poland” (1962) 
Finland” (1962) Soviet Union (1961) 
France” (1962) United Kingdom (1961) 
Greece (1961) United States (1961) 
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COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS” 


Canada Peru 
China Soviet Union 


France Turkey 

Hungary (1962) United Arab Republic (1962) 
India United Kingdom 

Iran (1962) United States 

Mexico (1962) Yugoslavia 

Netherlands (1962) 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE 


Argentina’ (1962) India (1961) 
Australia (1960) Indonesia (1960) 
Belgium (1961) Pakistan” (1962) 
Brazil” (1962) Soviet Union (109062) 
Canada (1961) Sudan (1960) 
Chile (1961) United Kingdom (1962) 
Czechoslovakia” (1962) United States (1960) 
France (1961) Uruguay (1961) 
Greece (1960) Yugoslavia (1960) 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE” 


Albania Hungary Spain 
Austria Iceland Sweden 
Belgium Ireland Turkey 
Bulgaria Italy Ukrainian Sovict Socialist 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Luxembourg Republic 

Republic Netherlands United Kingdom 
Czechoslovakia Norway United States 
Denmark Poland Yugoslavia 
Federal Republic of Germany Portugal 
Finland Romania 
France Soviet Union Switzerland 


Consultant 


Greece 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST” 

Soviet Union 
Australia Japan Thailand 

Burma Korea (South) United Kingdom 


Cambodia Laos United States 
Nepal Vietnam (South) 


Afghanistan Iran 


Ceylon 
China Netherlands 
Federation of Malaya New Zealand 
France Pakistan Hong Kong 

India Philippines Singapore and British Borneo 


Associate Members 


Indonesia 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA” 


Argentina Ecuador Nicaragua 
Bolivia El Salvador Panama 

Brazil France Paraguay 

Chile Guatemala Peru 

Colombia Haiti United Kingdom 
Costa Rica Honduras United States 
Cuba Mexico Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Netherlands Venezuela 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA“ 


Belgium Morocco Associate Members 


Ethiopia Portugal Federation of Nigeria 
France Spain Gambia 

Ghana Sudan Kenya and Zanzibar 
Guinea Tunisia Sierra Leone 

Italy United Arab Republic Somalia 

Liberia United Kingdom Somaliland Protectorate 
Tanganyika 


Libya 
Uganda 


' Elected for a f rm by the General Assen General Assembly on December 18, 1956, except where 
noted otherwise Countries are listed for convenience 
As { identification only, as members serve in their in 


and not as representatives of their 


mn October 12 
* Elected for a year tm by the General 

sernbly December 2 $9, on the understanding dividual capacities 

that the candidate would resign on December 41, 196 ountries 
the position subsequently to be filled by Turkey for * Elected by the International Law Commission on 
of the term through clect at May 1, 1059, to fill the casual vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Abdullah el-Erian on June 2, 1958 
for a three-yea rr Mr. Erim attended the meetings of the Commission from 


the remainder 

hifteenth sessiwor 
* Elected or re-elected 

General Assembly on December 12, 1959 
* Elected of re-elected for a three-year 

General Assembly on October 12, 19590 
* Countries are listed for convenience of identifica " Elected 

tion only, as judges of the International Court serve SOC on April 23, 1959 

im an individual capacity and not as representatives of % Elected or re-elected for three-year terms by ECO 

Terms of office expire on February $ SOC on April 23, 1959 

of the year listed “ Countries mentioned without any specific date were 
* Elected by the Security Council and the General elected at the ninth session of ECOSOC for an indefi 

Assembly on September 29, 1959, to fill the vacancy nite term The others were elected at the twenty 

aused by the death of Judge José Gustavo Guerrer seventh session for a term of three years 

a October 25, 1958 “™ Membership on regional commussions is not for 
’ Re-appointed by the General Assembly on Decem any specified term of years. The question of continuing 

ber +, 1958, for the calendar years 1959 and 1960 the commissions themselves is considered periodically 
* Elected of re-elected for five-year terms by the by ECOSOC 


June 1 onwards 

*” Terminated by Economi and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) Resolution 724A (XXVIII), July 17, 1959 
ot re-elected for four-year terms by ECO 


their countries 





General Assembly 


The fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly met at UN Headquarters from 
September 15 through December 12, 1959, 
At the opening 
Victor 
was clected President of 


when it was adjourned. 
plenary 
(Peru) 
sion, having obtained 81 votes out of a 
At its 803d plenary mecting, 


Belaunde 
the ses- 


meeting Mr. 


possible 82. 
the Assembly adopted by a vote of 44 to 29, 
with 9 abstentions, the recommendation 
contained in the report’ of the General 


that the 


for the 


Committee Assembly reject the 
request of India 
agenda of the question of the representation 
of China in the UN and decided not to 
consider at its fourteenth session any pro- 


posal to exclude the representatives of the 


inclusion in its 


government of the Republic of China or to 
seat representatives of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Mr. Franz Matsch (Austria) was elected 
Chairman of the Political and Security 
Committee, Mr. Charles T. O. King 
(Liberia) of the Special Political Commit 
tee, Mr. Marcial Tamayo (Bolivia) of the 
Economic and Financial Committee, Mrs 
Georgette Ciselet (Belgium) of the Social, 
Humanitarian, Cultural Committee, 
Mr. Lambertu Nicomedus Palar (Indone 
sia) of the Trusteeship Committee, Mr. Jiri 
Nosek (Czechoslovakia) of the Administra 
tive and Budgetary Committee, and Mr. 
Alberto Herrarte (Guatemala) of the Legal 
Committee. 

The fourteenth 
agenda of 74 items. 


and 


session considered an 


Political and Security Questions 


Questions of disarmament: At the re- 
quest’ of the delegation of the Soviet Union 
the item “General and complete disarma- 


1 Document A/4214 
? Document A/4139 
* Document A/4218 
2 Document A/4219. 


ment” was included in the agenda of the 
fourteenth session of the General Assembly 
and became, at the suggestion of the Chair 
man of the Political and Security (First) 
Committee, the first item taken up by that 
Committee. In its discussion of this mat 


took 


1042d meetings, the Committee had before 


ter, which place from its 1026th to 


it the following documents: a declaration’ 
by the Soviet government on general and 
complete disarmament; a note verbale’ from 
the permanent mission of Bulgaria to the 
Secretary-General expressing its support of 
the Soviet declaration; a declaration’ by the 
United Kingdom on comprehensive dis 
armament; certain suggestions ol the 
French delegation; and a joint draft resolu 
tion, submitted on October 28 and spon 
sored by all the Member States. 

The general debate was opencd by Mr 
Kuznetsov (Soviet Union), who empha 
sized the need for a radical solution to the 
problem ot disarmament, stating that peace 
among nations could only be secured by re 
moving within the shortest possible time 
limit all the material means at the disposal 
of states for waging war. Noting further 
that the Soviet disarmament program pro 
vided for a strict and comprehensive system 
of control, he asserted that the implementa 
could not and 


tion of such a 


should not be made dependent upon the 


program 


solution of outstanding international prob 
lems, for agreement on disarmament would 
itself mark a turning point in international 
relations. Mr. Lodge (United States) then 
recalled three facts which the representative 
of the Soviet Union had not mentioned in 
his statement, viz.: the amount of 


ment already achieved in the course of the 


agree 


negotiations which had been going on at 


Geneva since October 1958 and were aimed 

* Document A/( - 
* Document A/C 
* Document A/C 
* Document A/C 
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at stopping all nuclear weapons tests; the 
occurrence of the conference in Geneva late 
in 1958 regarding the problem of surprise 
attack; and the existence of an agreement 
by the United States, France, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom on the 
establishment of a ten-nation disarmament 
committee to resume general disarmament 
negotiations carly in 1960. Turning next to 
consideration of the remaining areas of dis 
agreement, Mr. Lodge suggested that prog 
ress must be dependent on answers to the 
following questions: 1) What type of inter 
national police force should be established 
to preserve international peace and security? 
2) What principles of international law 
should govern the use of such a force? and 
3) What internal security forces would be 
required by the nations of the world if ex 
isting armaments were abolished? 

After the delegates of Czechoslovakia and 
Albania had declared themselves in favor 
of the Soviet proposal, and those of Argen 
tina and Brazil had emphasized the need 
for a psychological revolution or the “dis- 
arming of minds”, while the delegate of 
Cambodia had urged a favorable response 
to the proposals of all the great powers, 
the delegate of the United Kingdom (Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore) described the position of his 
country as being based on the premise that, 
to be generally acceptable, a disarmament 
plan must not give any nation or group of 
nations a significant military advantage. It 
followed, he said, that measures of conven 
tional and nuclear disarmament had to pro 
ceed simultancously in order to preserve the 
necessary balance among nations. In the 
ensuing debate the majority of delegates 
expressed themselves in favor of turning 
over all the disarmament proposals to the 


which 


others 


ten-nation disarmament committee 
was to mect carly in the new year; 
declared themselves in favor of such ideas 
as the following: disarmament by stages 
(Peru), any means which might facilitate 
disarmament (Guinea, Japan, Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia), the solution of political problems 


either before (Italy) or along with ( Nether- 


lands, Burma, Venezucla) disarmament, a 
discussion of the Soviet plan on its merits 
(Bulgaria), regional schemes of disarma- 
ment (Israel), emphasis on the need for 
control (Cuba, Ecuador, Denmark, United 
Arab Republic, China, Saudi Arabia), at 
tention to the problem of national security 
(Greece, Colombia, India), or strengthening 
the UN (Lebanon). The French delegate 
drew attention to three principles which 
should be borne in mind, viz.: 1) the fact 
that 
had created a new technological situation 


the advent of rockets and satellites 
since 1957 which had greatly aggravated 
existing dangers and had made it possible 
for total war to be unleashed by accident or 
error; 2) the necessity of avoiding destruc 
uuon of cxisting military parities in the 
process of disarmament operations lest the 
security of some states be strengthened to 
the detriment of others; and 3) the need 
for the Committee to abandon academic de 
bate and produce concrete results by recon 
ciling the intransigeantly held positions of 
the past. The delegate of Yugoslavia, in 
turn, proposed as initial steps toward the 
objective of complete disarmament the re- 
duction of military budgets, the transfer of 
fissionable materials to peaceful purposes, 
and the implementation of measures of 
Mr. Kuznetsov (Soviet 
Union) observed at the close of the debate 


disengagement. 


that, if the Western powers did not find it 


possible to accept general and complete dis- 


armament, his country was prepared to 
consider partial measures, especially along 
the lines of the prohibition of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons tests, the establish- 
ment of a control and inspection zone and 
reduction of troops in the territories of 
various European countries, the establish- 
ment of an atom-free zone in central Eu- 
rope, the abolition of foreign military bases, 
and the conclusion of a non-aggression pact 
between the member states of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and those of 
the Warsaw Pact. 

At its 1042d meeting on November 2, 


1959, the Committee unanimously adopted 
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the joint draft resolution’ which had been 
presented at the 1036th meeting on October 
31 by the United States and the Soviet 
Union and which was co-sponsored by all 
82 Members. The General Assembly was 
thereby to do the following: 1) call upon 
governments to make every effort to achieve 
a constructive solution of the problem of 
disarmament; 2) transmit to the UN Dis- 
armament Commission and request the Sec 
retary-General to make available to the ten- 
nation disarmament committee for thor- 
ough consideration the declaration of the 
United Kingdom of September 17, the dec- 
laration of the Sovict Union of September 
18, and the other proposals or suggestions 
made, as well as the records of the plenary 
meetings and the meetings of the Com 
mittee at which the question of general and 
complete disarmament was discussed; and 
3) express the hope that measures leading 
toward the goal of general and complete 
disarmament under effective international 
control would be worked out in detail and 
agreed upon in the shortest possible time. 
At the 84oth plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly the draft resolution, as contained 
in the report’ of the Committee, was unani 
mously adopted. 

The second item considered by the Com 
mittee was that entitled “Question of 
French nuclear tests in the Sahara”, in 
cluded in the agenda of the fourteenth 
General Assembly at the request” of the 
government of Morocco. It was discussed 
by the Committee from its 1043d to its 
1053d meetings, during which time it had 
before it the following items: a draft reso 
lution” submitted on November 4 by twenty 
powers, whereby the General Assembly 
would express its grave concern over the 
intention of the French government to con 
duct nuclear tests in the Sahara and urge 


7 [bid. 

® Document A/4265 

* Document A/4183 

* Document A/C.1/L.238 On November 6 tw 
other countries were added to the list of 
(Document A/C.1/L.238/Add.1) and on November 11 
a revised version (Document A/C.1/L.238/Rev.1) was 
distributed with some changes in the preamble 


sponsors 


France to refrain from such tests; another 
draft resolution” submitted by Italy and 
the United Kingdom on November 10, 
whereby the Assembly would express the 
hope that the French government would 
associate itself with the arrangements which 
might be worked out in order to achieve 
the suspension of nuclear weapons tests un 
international control and re 
account of the 


der effective 
quest France to take full 
views expressed in the debate; amendments” 
to the 22-power draft resolution submitted 
on November 10 by Bolivia, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Mexico, 
upon the Assembly to express the hope that 
decision to 


and Panama, calling 


France would reconsider its 
carry out such tests, taking into account the 
views expressed in the debate on the ques 
tion; and a group of subamendments” to 
the five-power amendments proposing that 
the 22-power draft resolution be altered so 
that the Assembly would, inter alia, “re 
quest”, rather than “urge”, France to re 
frain from conducting nuclear tests 

The debate was opened by the delegate 
from Morocco, following whom the French 
delegate took the floor to explain his gov 
ernment’s point of view on the issue. Not 
ing that the fear aroused by nuclear tests 
was unquestionably genuine and to some 
extent understandable, even though the op 
had 
created by systematic political propaganda, 
he added that the effects of the French tests 
would be negligible in comparison with 
His 
government was proceeding with the tests, 
even though the three existing nuclear pow 
ers were possibly nearing an agreement on 


position to testing originally been 


those of previous nuclear explosions 


the discontinuance of nuclear testing, be 


cause it had the right and the duty, he said, 
to provide for the protection of France so 
long as the world was pervaded by insecur 


"™% Document A/C.1/L.as0 On November «1 Peru 
o-sponsored this draft resolution (Document A/C.1 
L.239/Add.1) 

™ Document A/C.1/L.24 Or 
vised version (Document A/C.1/I 
five-power d 
changes in the preamble 

% Document A/C.1/L.241 


amendments was 
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ity and the arms race continued. Finally, 
he stated that, as soon as the present three 
nuclear powers agreed to halt the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials for military pur 
poses, to convert their stockpiles to peaceful 
uses, and to eliminate nuclear weapons car 
riers, his government would take the same 
action. 

In the course of the ensuing debate a few 
of the delegates, including those from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Italy, 
and China, expressed themselves in support 
The 


overwhelming majority of the representa 


of some of France's major contentions. 


tives, however, appeared to be opposed to 
these contentions and the French intention 
of conducting nuclear tests; this opposition 
was expressed along the following lines: a) 
support of the cessation of all nuclear test 


Liberia, Sudan, 


ing (United Arab Republic, 
Jordan, Pakistan, Albania, Cuba, Philip 
pines), 4) resistance to testing anywhere in 


the world (Yugoslavia, Soviet Union), ¢) 
concern for the threat of radioactive fall-out 
to the health and well-being of the human 
species (Ghana, Burma, Guinea, India), @) 
awareness of the incompatibility of the 
French intentions with the resolution” on 
general and complete disarmament recently 
adopted by the Committee (Indonesia, Ro 
mania, Ethiopia, inter alia), or ¢) conscious 
ness of the contradiction between some of 
the French government's assentions regard 
ing the harmlessness of the proposed tests 
and opinions expressed by the UN Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
ts report 


Many 


delegates also agreed with the representative 


tion in to the Assembly 
of Lebanon, who pointed out that France 
could hardly hope to gain the security it 
sought by possessing an atomic bomb when 
the accumulated stoc ks ot the more power 
ful hydrogen bombs were already sufhcient 
to destroy the whole world, since it could 
never hope to catch up with the other nu 


Thus, he 


See above, p. 114 


clear powers in the arms fracc. 


*% Document A/C.1 
*™ Document A/3858 
See footnote 14 
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concluded, France could best retain its posi- 
tion as a great power not by acquiring the 
bomb but by exerting its economic, political, 
and moral influence on other nations. 

At its 1053d meeting on November 12 the 
Political and Security Committee voted on 
the draft resolutions and amendments be 
fore it, commencing with a roll-call vote on 
the sub-amendments™ submitted by Ghana 
and Indonesia; in the course of a paragraph 
by-paragraph vote, these sub-amendments 
were adopted, whereupon the Chairman of 
the Committee announced that it was not 
necessary under the rules of procedure to 
amendments” as 


vote on the hve-power 


such. The Committee therefore proceeded 
to vote on the 22-power draft resolution” 
as a whole, as amended, and adopted it by 
a roll-call vote of 46 to 26, with 10 absten 


tions. The draft resolution” submitted by 
Italy, Peru, and the United Kingdom was 
subsequently rejected by a roll-call vote of 
38 to 24, with 20 abstentions. In the course 
of the General Assembly's consideration at 
its 8goth plenary meeting of the draft reso 
lution as contained in the Committee's re 
port,” preambular paragraphs 3 and 7 re 
ceived the required two-thirds majority in 
a roll-call vote, but paragraphs 8, noting 
that, in creating conditions of danger in 
Africa, France could not assume the respon 
sibility for the protection of the ‘threatened 
sovereign states, and g, considering the spe- 
cial responsibility of the UN for the health, 
safety, and well-being of the dependent peo- 
ples of Africa threatened by such tests, were 
rejected by roll-call votes of 36-30, with 16 
abstentions, and 39-25, with 18 abstentions, 
respectively. The draft 
whole, as amended, was then adopted by a 
roll-call vote of 51 to 16, with 15 absten- 


tions, after separate votes on operative para- 


resolution as a 


graphs 1 and 2. 
The next item 

mittee was that entitled “Prevention of the 

wider dissemination of nuclear weapons”, 


discussed by the Com- 


™ Document A/C.1/L.258/Rev.1 
® Document A/C.1/L.2499 and Add.1 
*” Document A/4280 
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included in the agenda of the General As- 
sembly at the request” of Ireland. On 
October 28 Ireland submitted a draft resolu- 
tion,” and on November 16 its final revised 
version,” whereby the Assembly would: 1) 
suggest that the disarmament 
committee consider appropriate means of 
averting the danger of the wide dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons, including the feasi 
bility of an international agreement, subject 
to inspection and control, whereby the pow 


ten-nation 


ers producing nuclear weapons would re 
frain from handing over the control of 
such weapons to any nation not possessing 
them, and the powers not possessing such 
weapons would refrain from manufacturing 
them; and 2) invite the ten-nation disarma 
include the results of 
its deliberations on these 
report to the Disarmament Commission 
The item was considered at the Commit 
tee’s rosgth to 1056th meetings. In the 


ment committee to 
matters in us 


course of the discussion most speakers sup 
ported the draft resolution, the only dis 


senters being the delegates of Bulgaria, 


China, Czechoslovakia, France, and the So 
viet Union. At its 1056th mecting on No- 
vember 16 the Committee accordingly voted 
on the draft resolution, which was adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 66 to none, with 132 
abstentions. The General Assembly, at its 
841st plenary meeting, also adopted the 
draft 
Committee's report,” by 68 votes to none, 
with 12 abstentions 

The fourth item considered by the Com 
mittee was that “Suspension of 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests”, included 
in the agenda of the General Assembly at 
the request” of India by decision of the 
Debate took place 


resolution, as recommended in the 


entitled 


803d plenary meeting. 
at the 1o56th to ro6oth meetings of the 
Committee from November 18 to 20. Two 
draft resolutions had been submitted to the 


Committee on October 31, one™ sponsored 


3 Document 
2 Document 
% Document 
* Document 
% Document 


by Australia, Japan, and Sweden whereby 
the General Assembly would: 1) express 
appreciation for the efforts of the parties to 
reach an agreement on the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons tests and an appropriate 
international control system; 2) express the 
hope that their efforts would be intensified 
to reach an carly successful conclusion of 
such an agreement; and 3) request the 
parties concerned to report to the Assembly 
the results of their negotiations, and the 


other” sponsored by India whereby the As 


sembly 
cerned to reach agreement speedily on the 
thermo 


would: 1) request the states con 


total cessation of nuclear and 


nuclear states con 


tests; 2) call upon the 


cerned to tests or 
| 


preparations pending agreement on total 


cessation; 3) call upon all other states to 


desist from conducting such tests and from 
making decisions or preparations in regard 
to them; that any 
such action was contrary to the expressed 
desires of the Assembly and to the 
which had enabled progress at Geneva, and 


was inimical to further progress and agree 


refrain from further 


4) remind such states 


spirit 


ment on total cessation; and 5) request the 
to the Assembly, 


port 


states concerned to rey 
at a special session if necessary, on the re 
sults of the conference so that it might take 


further appropriate action. On November 
17 the sponsors of the first draft resolution 
submitted a revised version thereof,” with 
some changes in the operative part and an 
additional paragraph whereby the Assem 
bly would urge the states concerned in the 
negotiations to continue their present volun 
tary discontinuance of the testing of nuc lear 
also on that date a revised ver 
draft 


countries, whereby the 


weapons; 
sion” of the second resolution was 
submitted by tweniy 
General Assembly would: 1) express its ap 
preciation to the states concerned for their 
patient and sincere efforts to reach agree 


ment on the discontinuance of nuclear and 
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thermo-nuclear tests with effective interna- 
tional control, and for the progress achieved 
to date; 2) express the hope that the states 
concerned would reach such an agreement 
at an carly date; 3) appeal to the states con 
cerned in the Geneva discussions to con 
tinue their present voluntary suspension of 
tests, and to other states to desist from such 
tests; and 4) request the states concerned 
to report to the Disarmament Commission 
Assembly the results of 


and the General 


On November 18 four 


their negotiations 


more countries were added to the list of 
sponsors.” 

In the course of the debate speeches were 
made by many of the delegates of the coun 


two draft resolutions 


urging 
adoption. Mr (Soviet Union) 
observed at the 1057th meeting that one of 
the que stions still to be solved by the nego 


trices sponsoring the 


before the Committee, all their 


Kuznetsov 


tiators at Geneva related to the stafing of 


the control posts which were to supervise 
the cessation of testing, as disagreement 


persisted on the proportion of personnel to 


be recruited from cach of tw sources, na 


tionals of the host country and foreign na 
tionals. The one major problem remaining, 
he added, was determination ot the number 
of inspection teams to be sent to the terri 


tory of the agreement to 


States partics to 
investigate events suspected ot being under 
ground nuclear explosions. Mr. Lodge 
(United 


reply, said that he found it hard to under 


States), exercising his right of 


stand why the Soviet Union continued to 


number of inspections 


to the 


that the 
should be without 
scientific facts and should not be related to 


maintain 


fixed reference 


the number of suspect or unidentified seis 


mic events. Several speakers, referring to 
the three power draft resolution before the 
Committee, expressed their regret that it 
made mention only of those states which 
had voluntarily suspended 


without calling upon other states as well to 


nuclear tests 


desist from conducting such tests, the dele- 


® Document A/C.1/L.257/Rev.1/Adds.1 and 2 
™ Document A//4290 


gate from Romania, for example, asserting 
that it was inconceivable to adopt one posi- 
tion toward the atomic powers and another 
toward non-nuclear states, as the addition 
of another nuclear power to those already 
in possession of such weapons would mean 
The 


subse- 


an unrestricted nuclear arms race. 
delegate of France (Mr. Moch) 
quently observed that it was wrong to con 
sider the amount of radioactivity generated 
by nuclear testing as “dangerous” simply 
because it was “unknown”, and that he 
would therefore have to vote against the 
twenty-four-power draft resolution, which 
would have the effect of giving ofhcial 
recognition to and dramatizing alarm that 
seemed unfounded, and which contained an 
appeal addressed to France without specifi- 
cally naming that country, an appeal which 
could not be heeded for the time being. 

At its 1059th meeting on November 19 
the three power draft resolution was adopted 
by the Committee by a roll-call vote of 76 
to none, with 2 abstentions (Afghanistan, 
France), and the twenty-four-power draft 
resolution, on which the vote was also taken 
by roll-call, was adopted by a vote of 60 to 1 
(France), with 17 abstentions. At the 842d 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly 
the two draft resolutions, as contained in 
the report” of the Committee, were adopted, 
the first by 78 votes to none, with 2 absten- 
tions, and the second bv 60 votes to 1, with 
20 abstentions. 


The fifth 


agenda, and the last connected with dis- 


item on the Committee’s 
armament, was that entitled “Report of the 
Disarmament Commission: letter dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1959, fromm the Chairman of the 
Disarmament Commission to the Secretary- 
General”, and included in the agenda of 
the General Assembly at the request” of 
the Secretary-General. On November 19 
India and Yugoslavia submitted a joint 
draft resolution” whereby the Gencral As- 
sembly would: 1) decide that the Disarma- 
should continue to be 


meat Commission 


®@ Document A/4209 
*® Document A/C.1/L.242 
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composed of all Members of the UN; 2) 
transmit to the Disarmament Commission 
all the documents, proposals, and records 
of discussions relating to disarmament at 
the fourteenth session of the Assembly; and 
3) request the Secretary-General to provide 
the staff and services required by the Dis 
armament Commission and, in consultation 
with the governments concerned, also pro 
vide such facilities as might be required 
by the ten-nation disarmament committce 
The considered at the 1o6oth 


item was 


meeting of the Committee on November 


20, and the draft resolution was unani 
mously adopted, after the Chairman had 
noted the informal suggestion of the repre 
sentative of Greece that the President of 
the Disarmament Commission be invited to 
attend the of the ten 
nation disarmament order 
that a measure of cooperation between the 
two bodies might be established. At its 
842d plenary meeting the General Assem 
bly likewise unanimously adopted the draft 
resolution, as contained in the report” of 
the Committee to the Assembly. 

The Korean Question: report of the UN 
for the Unification and Re- 


opening mect ing 


committee, in 


Commission 
habilitation of Korea 
of the Korean 
1066th meetings, the Political and Security 
Committee had before it the following 
items: the report” of the UN Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK) covering the period 
from July 31, 1958, to August 11, 
cablegram™ dated October 26, 1959, by 
which the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(North) requested the participation of its 
discussion of the 


In its consideration 


question at its 1o6rst to 


1959: a 


representative in the 
Korean question; a letter” dated October 
15, 1959, from the Minister of Foreign Af 
fairs of North Korea addressed to the Presi 
dent of the General Assembly and the Secre 
tary-General; and three draft resolutions. 


* Document .A/4291 

™ General Assembly Official Record 
Supplement No. 13 

* Document A/C.1/822 


(14th session), 


The first,” submitted by the Soviet Union, 
provided that the Committee should decide 
to invite representatives of both the Demo 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea and the 
Republic of Korea (South) to participate, 
without the right to vote, in the discussion 


of the Korean question; the second,” sub 


mitted by the United States, provided that 
the Committee should decide to invite only 
a representative of South Korea to partici 
in the dis 


and the 


pate, without the right to vote, 
Korean 


submitted on November 24 by four 


cussion of the question; 
third,” 
teen powers, provided in its preambular 
that the Assembly 
should, inter alia, note that the communist 
authoritics in North Korea continued to 
refuse to cooperate with the UN in bring 
ing about the peaceful and democratic 


lution of the Korean problem, regret that 


paragraphs General 


rc 


the communist authorities continued to 
deny the competence and authority of the 
UN to deal with the Korean question, and 
note further that the UN forces which had 
been sent to Korea in accordance with the 
relevant UN resolutions had in greater part 
already been withdrawn and that the gov 
ernments concerned were prepared to with 
draw their Korea 


when the conditions for a lasting settlement 


remaining torces trom 


laid down by the Assembly had been ful 
while in 
that the 


filled, part it pro 


v ided 


its operative 


] 


Assembly should (1) re 


afhirm that the objectives of the UN in 


Korea 


means (a) establishment of 


were to bring about by peaceful 


a unified, inde 


Korea 


government 


pendent, and democrat under a 


representative form of and 
(&) restoration of international peace and 
security in the area, (2) call upon the com 
munist authorities concerned to accept those 


established UN 
achieve a settlement in Korea based on the 


objectives in order to 


fundamental principles for unification set 
forth by the nations participating on behalf 
of the UN in the Korean political confer 


* Document A 825 
* Document A 
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ence held in Geneva in 1954, and to agree 
at an early date on the holding of gen- 
uinely free elections in accordance with the 
principles endorsed by the Assernbly, (3) 
request UNCURK to work, 
and (4) request the Secretary-General to 


contunuc its 
place the Korean question on the provi- 
sional agenda of the fifteenth session. 

At the ro61st meeting of the Committee 
Mr. Tugar‘nov (Soviet Union) spoke on 
behalf oi his delegation’s draft resolution,” 
noting that progress toward a solution of 
the Korean 
wher representatives of both parts of Korea 
participated in the discussion. Mr. Robert 
son (United States) pointed out in reply 
Republic of Korea was the only 


question could only be made 


that the 
lawful government in Korea based on elec- 
tions which were a valid expression ot the 
free will of the electorate of that part of 
Korea, and it was therefore the only gov 
ernment entitled to take part in the debate 
on the issue; the seating of a representative 
of North Korea, he 


recognition to a regime the very founding 


added, would give 
of which had been an act of defiance of the 
UN and which had not been recognized 
by a single country outside the communist 
bloc. He then moved priority in the voting 
for the United States draft resolution.” 

At the same mecting, the motion by the 
United States for priority of its draft reso 
lution was adopted by 38 votes to 18, with 
15 abstentions. The draft was subsequently 
adopted by 49 votes to 10, with 15 absten- 
tions, while the Soviet draft resolution was 
rejected by 40 votes to 22, with 11 absten 
tions. The representative of the Republic 
of Korea was thereupon invited to take a 
seat at the Committee table. 


debate on the fourteen 


Opening the 
power draft resolution before the Commit 
tec, Mr. Robertson (United States) reviewed 
the history of the Korean and 
called upon the UN to stand by the princi 
ples it had enunciated in the past, namely, 
its right to extend its good ofhces for a just 


settlement of the problem, the need for 


question 


“ See footnote 38, above 


genuinely free elections throughout Korea 
under UN supervision, and the necessity 
of electing a National Assembly in which 
representation should be directly propor- 
tional to the indigenous population in all 
parts of Korea; these principles, he said, 
were once again embodied in the draft reso- 
lution sponsored by the United States and 
thirteen other Members. Sir Pierson Dixon 
(United Kingdom) remarked subsequently 
that it was hard to be optimisti¢ about an 
early solution to the Korean problem, but 
that the people of Korea had a right to an 
enduring peace based on unity and inde 
pendence, a right which the UN could not 
agree to sacrifice in the face of seemingly 
fruitless negotiations but which it should 
patiently reafirm its determination to up- 
hold. Mr 
the other hand, emphasized the necessity 
of taking account of the existence of two 


Tugarinoy (Soviet Union), on 


separate states in Korea before the Korean 


question could be discussed realistically and 


appealed to all 
measures for settling the Korean problem 
in the interests of all the Korean people, a 
first step being the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the peninsula, and a second 
being the‘abolition of UNCURK, the activi 
with its 


Members to advocate just 


tics of which were at variance 
stated task. 

Other delegates participating in the dis- 
cussion their such 
matters as, inter alia, the comparative ¢co- 


nomic positions of the two parts of Korea, 


centered attention on 


the apparent concessions made by one side 
or the other, the effect of past UN practice 
on future UN decisions with regard to 
Korea, the history of relations between 
North and South Korea, and the obstacles 
in the way of national unification. Those 
who opposed the draft resolution noted 
that it was identical with those adopted by 
the Committee at previous sessions and 
renewed the terms of reference of UN- 
CURK without taking into account the ex- 
perience of the past, thereby serving only to 
perpetuate the division of Korea, while 


® See footnote 39, above 
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those who supported it described it essen- 
tially as a reminder to the North Korean 
authorities of the requests and recommenda- 
tions contained in previous UN resolutions, 
in the hope that the apparent improvement 
in relations between the powers which rep 
resented the ideologies dividing the world 
might cause the North Korean authorities 
to heed its appeal and thus pave the way 
for a final solution of the Korean question. 

At its 1066th meeting on November 27, 
1959, the Political and Security Committee 
adopted the fourteen-power draft resolution 
by a roll-call vote of 49 tog (the commu 
The 
item was discussed by the General Assem 


bly at its 851st plenary meeting in the light 


nist countries), with 19 abstentions. 


of the Committee's report,” the draft reso 
lution recommended therein being adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 54 votes to 9, with 17 
abstentions.” 

The 
Algeria was included in the agenda of the 
fourteenth session of the General Assembly 
at the request” of Afghanistan, Burma, Cey 
lon, Ethiopia, the Federation of Malaya, 
Iran, 


Question of Algeria question of 


Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, the Phil 
ippines, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
the United Arab Republic, and Yemen 
The Political and Security Committee con 


sidered the item at its 1067th to 1078th 


Ghana, 


meetings inclusive; the delegation of France, 
however, did not participate in this discus 
sion. The Committee had before it as at 
. a 

its 1o7oth meeting a draft resolution” in 
behalf of its 21 


troduced by Burma on 


sponsors,” whereby the General Assembly 


would in the operative part urge the two 
parties concerned to enter into pourparlers 
to determine the conditions necessary for 
the implementation as early as possible of 
the right of self-determination of the Al 


® Document A/43 
* The representative 
at that he had 
voting but would have 
* Document A/414¢ 


* Document A/C.1 


Secretar 


gerian people, including conditions for a 
cease-fire. 

In the course of the discussion of the 
question of Algeria, many delegates com- 
mented on the moderation and restraint 
characterizing the debate, qualities which 
were in marked contrast to those observable 
in previous considerations of the problem.” 
The new tone was attributed to the condi 
tions created by the September 16, 1959, 
speech of French President Charles de 
Gaulle, wherein the Algerians were given 
the opportunity of eventually determining 
their own status along the lines of inde 
The 


Venezuela, for example, ob 


pendence, francization, or autonomy. 
delegate ot 
served that the Algerian people's right to 
self-determination had been recognized by 
President de Gaulle, and that the Algerian 
nationalist leaders had agreed that the peo 
ple should choose, by means of a vote, 
among the three alternative solutions pro 
posed by France; thus the only matter caus 
ing difficulty was the practical implementa 
tion of those principles. In general, there 
were but two main points of view expressed 
during the debate, esz.: 1) that the Com 
mittee should not pass a resolution on the 
Algerian question, inasmuch as such an 
action might, by secking to exert pressure 
on France, delay the implementation of 
President de Gaulle’s proposal and would 
case in no way 
and 2) that 


the Assembly through a resolution to en 


in any improve its terms; 


it was on the contrary up to 
courage the two parties to enter into direct 
negotiations with a view toward a hieving 
an early end to the Algerian war 

At the Committce’s 1078th meeting, the 
draft resolution before it was put to a roll 
call vote, paragraph by paragraph: the first 
three preambular paragraphs were adopted 
(Peru, Union of South 
Republic ), 


by 59 
Africa, 


votes to 4 


Colombia, Dominican 


“ The number 
t 22 wit? the , | f 
(Document A/C.1/L.24 Add 
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with 18 abstentions; the fourth paragraph 
was adopted by 59 votes to 3 (Nicaragua, 
Peru, Union of South Africa), with 19 
abstentions; the fifth was adopted by 61 
votes to 1 (Union of South Africa); the 
sixth was adopted by 59 votes to 3 (Luxem- 
bourg, Peru, Union of South Africa), with 
20 abstentions; the seventh, considering that 
the situation in Algeria constituted a threat 
to international peace and Security, was 
adopted by 38 votes to 22, with 21 absten 
tions; the eighth, noting with satisfaction 
that the two parties concerned had accepted 
the right of self-determination as the basis 
for the solution of the Algerian problem, 
was adopted by 38 votes to 23, with 20 ab 
stentions; and the ninth or operative para 
graph was adopted by 38 votes to 26, with 
17 abstentions. The draft resolution as a 
whole was then adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 38 to 26, with 17 abstentions. 

The General Assembly discussed the ques- 
tion of Algeria at its 855th and 856th ple- 
nary meetings on December 12 in the light 
of the report” of the Political and Security 
draft 

Assembly 


Committee and the resolution con 


The had 


before it a draft resolution” moved by Paki- 


tained therein also 
stan, by the two operative paragraphs of 
which the Assembly would (1) recognize 
the right of the Algerian people to self 
determination and (2) urge the holding 
ot pourparlers with a view to arriving ata 
peaceful solution on the basis of the right 
accordance with 
After a 


to self-determination, in 
the principles of the UN Charter. 
proposal by the delegate of the United Arab 
Republic that the debate on the question 
of Algeria be reopened was accepted, many 
delegates proceeded to express views similar 
to those already expounded in the Com- 
mittee debates, although some, such as those 
representing Argentina and many of the 
Afro-Asian countries, spoke on behalf of 
the Pakistani draft resolution as being an 
that adopted by the 
At its 856th plenary mecting, 


improvement over 


Committee. 


* Document A/4340 
" Document A/L.276 


then, the Assembly adopted the first two 
preambular paragraphs of the Pakistani 
draft resolution by a roll-call vote of 55 to 
3, with 22 abstentions, the third by 55 votes 
to 4, with 21 abstentions, the fourth by 
53 votes to 2, with 25 abstentions, and the 
fifth by 56 votes to 2, with 22 abstentions; 
the first operative paragraph was adopted 
by 59 votes to 1 (Union of South Africa), 
with 21 abstentions, and the second was 
adopted by 40 votes to 16, with 25 absten- 
tions, but the draft resolution as a whole 
was not adopted, receiving only 39 votes in 
favor, with 22 against and 20 abstentions, 
thus failing to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority. The draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Political and Security Com- 
mittee was not put to the vote. 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space: The last 
item taken up by the Political and Security 
Committee was the report” of the Ad Hoe 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 


Space on its meetings between May 6 and 


The Committee had before 
it at its 1o79th meeting a draft resolution” 


June 25, 1959. 


submitted by twelve powers, by part A of 
which the General Assembly, recognizing 
the common interest of mankind in fur- 
thering the peaceful use of outer space and 
the great importance of international co 
operation in this field, would establish a 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space to review the area of international 
cooperation, study practical and feasible 
means for giving effect to programs in the 
peaceful uses of outer space which could 
appropriately be undertaken under UN 
auspices, and examine the nature of legal 
problems which might arise from explora- 
tion of outer space, and by part B of which 
the Assembly would decide to convene in 
1960 or 1961 an international scientific con- 
ference for the exchange of experience in 


At the 
submitted an 


the peaceful uses of outer space. 


same meeting Belgium 
™ Document A/4141 


* Document A/C.1/L.247 
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amendment™ which would add after the 
words “an international scientific confer- 
ence” the words “of interested Members of 
the United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies”. 

During the course of the discussion, 
which continued from the 107gth to the 
1081st meetings of the Committee, partici 
pating delegates expressed their approval of 
the Ad Hoc Committee's report and the 
contained therein, specifically, 


proposals 


those calling for the creation of a suitable 
center related to the UN to act as a focal 
point for international cooperation in the 


peaceful uses of outer space and for a sub- 
sequent UN review in about a year’s time 
of the progress, plans, and needs in con 
nection with the peaceful uses of outer 
space. At the 1081st meeting of the Com 
mittee, the 
twelve-power draft resolution was adopted 
in a roll-call vote by 44 votes to 16, with 
15 abstentions, while the draft resolution 
itself, as amended, was adopted by 74 votes 
to none, with 1 abstention.” The General 
Assembly, at its 856th plenary meeting, 
unanimously adopted the draft resolution 


Belgian amendment to the 


as recommended in the Committee's re 


port.” 

Question of amending the United Na 
tions Charter and the Statute of the Inter 
national Court of Justice: The Special Po 
litical Committee these items 
from its 128th to 140th meetings.” At the 
132d meeting the representative of El Sal- 


discussed 


vador submitted a draft resolution” on the 
specific items under discussion, namely: 1) 
the question of amending the UN Charter 
to increase the number of non-permanent 
members of the Security Council and the 
number of votes required for decisions of 
the Council; 2) the question of amending 
the UN Charter to increase the member 
ship of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC); and 3) the question of amend 

® Document A/C.1/L.248 

Following the vote, the representative of Morocco 
indicated that his delegation wished to be recorded as 


abstaining on the Belgian amendment and as voting ir 
favor of the amended draft resolutior 


ing the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice to increase the number of judges 
of the Court. 

These items had been appearing constant 
ly on the agenda of the General Assembly, 
thereby indicating the continued interest of 
the Member States in the expansion and 
increasing representation of the UN organs. 
A majority of the Afro-Asian representa 
tives agreed with the contention of the In 
(Mr. Jha) that the 


inadequate composition of the UN organs 


dian representative 
was demonstrated by the fact that although 


31 Afro-Asian states were now members 
only one non-permanent seat in the Security 
Council was delegated to them, while in the 
Economic and Social Council there existed 
an equally striking under-representation 
They felt, further, that a qualitative as well 
as a quantitative change would be neces 
sary. However, as the delegate of the 
Soviet (Mr 


the area of agreement essential to Charter 


Union Sobolev) pointed out, 
revision was still lacking in the Council 
due to the absence of Communist China 
Any increase in the membership of UN 
organs, moreover, represented more than 
a mere technical adjustment to the Charter 
and could be effected only as provided by 
Articles 108 
many nations, on the other hand, including 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 


and the Netherlands, felt that increasing the 


and 109. The delegates of 


membership of ECOSOC from eighteen to 
twenty-four should be regarded as a techni 
cal and not as a political matter. Regarding 
the question of increasing the number of 
judges in the International Court, the above 
mentioned nations said that the question 
of geographical distribution could not ap 
ply, as judges were elected according to 
legal requirements; thus, the question of 
increasing their number should be exam 
and not in rela 


The 


ined on its own merits 


tionship to UN membership final 
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consensus was that from the point of view 
of practical politics any effective action must 
be postponed until such time as the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council were 
able to harmonize their views on the ques 
tion of Charter revision and related matters. 

Thus the El Salvadorian resolution, in its 
operative paragraphs, called for the follow 
ing decisions by the General Assembly: 1) 
to postpone consideration of the three items 
until its fifteenth session; 2) to place these 
items on the provisional agenda of that ses 
sion; 3) to set up a good ofhces committee 
of five states with authority to engage in 
any consultation it might consider advisable 
with Member State representatives, particu 
larly those of the Security Council, with a 
view to studying possibilities ot agreement 
which would facilitate the amendment of 
the Charter; and 4) to request the good 
ofices committee to submit a report of its 
work to the fifteenth session of the General 
Assembly. In introducing the draft resolu 
tion, the spokesman for El Salvador stated 
that, while opinion might be divided on 
the question of increasing the judges of the 
International Court, it was unanimous with 
regard to the necessity for enlarging the 
membership of ECOSOK 


ing that certain delegations were not pre 


howev cr, realiz 


pared to vote immediately for a draft reso 


lution increasing the number of Council 
members, he had thought it preferable to 
propose setting up a good offices committee 
which would pave the way for the accept 
ance of such an increase 

At the 134th mecting the representative 
of Ceylon introduced a twelve-power draft 
resolution” calling for the inclusion of the 
items dealing with the question of an in 
crease in the membership of various UN 
organs in the provisional agenda of the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly. 


The proposal reflected the consensus of 


opinion in the Committee which, on the 


whole, preferred to leave the matter entirely 


* Document A/SPC/L.33 and Add.1 
* Document A/SPC/L.32/Rev.2 
@ Document A/SPC/L.44 


for consideration at the next session in the 
hope that more favorable circumstances 
would make the proposed expansion possi- 
ble. The El Salvadorian draft resolution, 
on the other hand, had offered a distinc- 
tive feature in that it sought to set up a 
good offices committee to provide for con- 
tinuing activity between the sessions. 

Later, the representative of El Salvador, 
after consultation with the sponsors of the 
twelve-power draft, introduced a new re- 
vised text” of his draft resolution. 
theless, at the 138th meeting the representa 
tive of Ceylon submitted an amendment,” 


Never 


co-sponsored by nine nations, which would 
delete from the El Salvadorian resolution 
those paragraphs relating to the establish- 
ment of the good offices committee. These 
nations felt that such a committee would 
have either an adverse effect on negotiations 
by attempting to exert pressure on Member 
States, or that it would duplicate the work 
of an already existing committee. After a 
roll-call vote, this amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 35 in favor to 35 against, with 
11 abstentions. 

Subsequently, amendments,” which added 
to and clarified both the first preambular 
paragraph of the El Salvadorian draft reso- 
lution and the second preambular paragraph 
of the twelve-power draft resolution, were 
proposed and, at the 138th and 139th meet- 
ings, adopted, the former by a roll-call vote 
of 63 to none, with 18 abstentions, and the 
latter by a vote of 40 to 1 (China), with 
The revised draft 
tion of El Salvador, as amended, was then 


41 abstentions. resolu- 
adopted by a roll-<all vote of 47 to 25, with 
10 abstentions. A procedural motion by the 
delegate of El Salvador to the effect that 
the Committee decide not to put to the 
vote the twelve-power draft resolution as 
amended was rejected by a roll-call vote of 
41 to 35, with 4 abstentions (Cuba, Ice 
land, Japan, Turkey). The Committee 
accordingly proceeded to vote on the twelve- 
“ Documents A/SPC/L.35 (to the El Salvadorian 


draft resolution) and A/SPC/L.36 and Add.1 (to the 
twelve-power draft resolution) 
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power draft, adopting it by a roll-call vote 
of 39 to none, with 43 abstentions. 

At its 843d plenary meeting the General 
Assembly discussed the two draft resolu- 
tions submitted in the report” of the Com- 
mittee. A draft amendment” to the El 
Salvadorian draft resolution, jointly spon 
sored by El Salvador and Japan, was also 
submitted; it stated that, if progress toward 
the achievement of an increase of mem- 
bership in the Security Council and ECO 
SOC was not made during the fifteenth 
session, a committee to study the possibili 
ties of arriving at such an agreement should 
be set up. The amendment represented a 
compromise formula between the sponsors 
and backers of the two different draft reso 
lutions discussed in Committee. It was 
hoped that this amendment would increase 
the acceptability of the El Salvadorian draft 
resolution. However, some delegates felt 
that it was still unacceptable because of the 
wording involved, which made it seem, in 
their opinion, less like a_ resolution and 
more like a declaration of intention which 
would have a binding effect on a future 
session of the General Assembly. In addi 
tion, the communist-bloc nations felt, as the 
representative of the Soviet 
that the Charter in its present form fully 
UN 


require the 


Union stated, 


answered the basic purposes of the 
that 
unanimity of the 
the Security Council. 


injustice, in their view, was the absence of 


and any revision would 


permanent members of 


The major current 


Communist China from the Security Coun 
cil. Nevertheless, the 
adopted by a vote of 44 to 10, with 25 
abstentions, and the draft resolution as a 


amendment was 


whole, as amended, was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 48 to 10 (the castern European 
The pro- 


ysal of the delegate of Colombia not to 
px g 


countries), with 22 abstentions. 


vote on the second (twelve-power) draft 
resolution, which was felt to have been 
incorporated into the adopted resolution, 


© Document A/425¢ 
*® Document A/L.2& 


was subsequently approved by a roll-call 
vote of 38 to 28, with 14 abstentions. 


Ouestion of race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from the policies of “apartheid” 
of the government of the Union of South 
Africa 
the Special Political Committee examined 


From its 140th to 148th meetings, 


this question, which had been placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly at the 
request” of Ceylon, Cuba, the Federation of 
Malaya, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Ireland, the United Arab Republic, 


Uruguay, Venezucla, and Burma. In the 


Ghana, 


course of those mectings more than 50 
speakers took the floor, representing various 
gradations of attitude toward the racial 
the Union of South Africa, the 


delegation of which absented itself 


polic ics of 
trom 
No country approved the pol 


icy of apartheid but some doubt 


this debate 
was cx 
pressed with regard to the competence of 
the UN 
concern that the government of the Union 
of South Africa 
to appeals of 


in this matter. Deep regret and 


had not as yet responded 


Assembly 


mode ration 


was 
j 


ana 


the General 
expressed. Emphasis on 
patience in dealing with this matter was 


characteristic of the discussions and the ex 


planations of votes. Among the delegations 
representing a moderate approach those of 
Panama, the United States, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Brazil, Cambodia, Norway, 
Uruguay, and Burma could be mentioned 
The delegate of the Philippines, for exam 
ple, felt that it was not for the Members 
of the UN to pass judgment on the moral 
and political issues of a country’s domesti 


affairs, but that it was their duty 


to make 
another appeal for conformity to the princi 
ples of the Charter. He believed that the 
driving force behind apartheid was fear on 
the part of a minority as to what the ma 
jority would do under conditions of racial 
equality, but that that fear could be dis 


pelled by the example of certain Member 


States wherein a non-European government 
and Add F 


see International 


1), p Sa-s 
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dealt without discrimination with a mi 
nority, and, specifically, that nationalism 
did not necessarily imply discrimination. 
(Mrs. 
pointed out that, although there could be 


Members 


The delegate of Norway Lionaes ) 


no uniform process whereby 


moved toward the direction indicated by 
the Charter, it ought to be possible to expect 

State to advance, however 
prescribed direction or, at 
backward 


international implication in 


; ra 
irom me ving 


South Africa’s racial policy, 


use the peace and economic 


the whole African continent 
extent by the 
etween the no and the re 


The de < 


Riegelman ) 


ndent African states 
he United States (Mr 


explicitly pproached the question under 


liscussion with humility and expressed a 
Member States would do lik« 


that 


he pe that al 


he found particularly deploral 
uth Africa discrimination was im 
nd buttressed by law 


those delegations which came out 


rest terms against the policy ot 


strong 


in the 


tpartherd were those of Ghana, Romania, 
vict Union, the Federation of Malaya, 


Da The delegate of Cuba, for in 


said that it was intolerable and 
almost incredible that the right to ordinary 
freedom should be disregarded in any so 
ciety and stated his support of any resolu 
tion which might help abolish racial dis 
The 


was the duty of 


crimination in South Africa Romanian 


representative felt that it 


the UN te 
conflict in South Africa, 


intervene in the question ol 


racia as the inter 


nauvional implicauions wer “ grave, he 


maintained that practices of discrimination 
always led ultimately t 


within a country 


war and pointed to the rise of Nazism in 
Germany as an example. 


that the 


The representa 

had 
flaunted world opinion, as expressed by the 
African States 


held at Monrovia in 1959 and the resolution 


tive of Ghana stated Union 


Conference ot Independent 


“ Tx PC/L... 


AND SECURITY 


QUESTIONS 


passed by the Free Trade Unions Area 
Committee for east, central, and southern 
Africa. He issued a word of warning, viz. 
it the Union of South Africa continued its 
own ostrich-like policy of separatism, the 
white minority would receive its due meas 
ure of justice when the great and terribl 
day of judgment arrived 

On November 3, a draft resolution™ was 


submitted by 36 Members, whereby thx 


General Assembly would: 1) express 


opposition to the continuance or 
tion of racial discrimination in 


the world; 2) call upon it 
contormiuty 
Chart 


nion ol 


bring their policies into 
under the 


express d ep regret that the [ 


their obligations 
Africa had not yet responded to its appe: 
i f 
and 4) appeal to all Member States to 
best endeavors as 


their appropriate 


achieve the purposes of the resolution. Only 
a very few de legates, such as the Bulgarian 
spokesman, held that the UN should act 
more resolutely; others felt that in spit 
of their condemnation of racial discrimina 
tion the problem of racial relations in South 
Africa was within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the Union and, according to Article 

(7) of the Charter, should not be discussec 
by the UN. 
Netherlands, the 


gium, France, and Portugal. 


j 


latter were the 
Kingdom, Bel 


Representing 


Among the 
United 


this point of view, the delegate of France 
(Mr 


resolution 


Peyrefitte) pointed out that the draft 


both con 


contained passages 


demning the policy of racial segregation in 
general wherever it was to be found and 
expressing a judgment on South African 
domestic policy; therefore he requested a 


separate vote so that he could vote in favor 


of the former and against the latter, abiding 


by what he felt to be the litation of th 


Charter. The delegate of the United King 


dom ( Lord Birdwood ) wondered how 


many states would really care to renounce 


the protection afforded them by seeing Ar 
ticle 2 (7) abolished or even by-passed. 


Most de 


iegates agreed with the spokesman 
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for India (Mr. Menon), however, who said 
that, although apartheid had been discussed 
by the Committee year after year and very 
strong feelings had been voiced in the de- 
bates, the present resolution contained none 
of the strong words of condemnation which 
often produced the opposite effect from that 
desired. The present proposal, he added, 
was worded very moderately and might be 
said to represent the lowest common de 
nominator of adverse opinion on the matter. 

At its 148th meeting, after a paragraph- 
by-paragraph vote, the Committee adopted 
the draft resolution as a whole by a vote 
of 67 in favor and 3 opposed (France, Por- 
tugal, United Kingdom), with 7 abstentions 
(Australia, Spain, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Canada, Dominican Republic, Finland). 
The report™ of the Special Political Com 
mittee was presented to the 838th plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly, which 
adopted the draft resolution as a whole by 
a vote of 62 to 3, with 7 abstentions. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: In 
examining this question, from its 148th to 
162d and at its 169th and 171st meetings, 
the Special Political Committee had before 
it the report” of the Director of the UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), and 
the proposals” submitted by the Secretary- 
General for the continuation of UN assist- 
ance to the refugees. At the opening meet- 
ing the Secretary-General reaffirmed his per- 
sonal conviction that for political, humani 
tarian, psychological, and economic reasons 
UNRWA’s assistance should be continued, 
for all the time and to all the extent neces- 
sary. The Director of the Agency, Mr. 
Davis, then outline.’ its past activities, point- 
ing to its achiever 1s in providing relief 
and its lack of success in the task of re- 
habilitation, a state of affairs which, he 
indicated, was due to the fact that neither 
the refugees nor the host governments had 
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been able to accept that part of its mandate. 
He suggested that, unless a satisfactory 
formula could be attained, there would be 
little merit in continuing to assign this task 
to UNRWA. 

During the debate that followed, the rep- 
resentative of Saudi Arabia, as well as the 
other Arab 
pointed to the need for a re-examination of 


representatives of nations, 
the entire situation prevailing in the Middle 
East in order to settle permanently the prob 
lem of the Palestinian refugees; such a set 
tlement, in his view, could only be effected 
through repatriation of the refugees desir 
ing to return and compensation of those 
others as 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1948 
Exercising his right of reply, the Israeli 
delegate explained his government's view 


« 
envisaged by the resolution 


of the resolutions dealing with the refugee 
problem, as they had consistently laid down 
specific criteria which if implemented would 
bestow on the refugees the right of return; 
these criteria were peace and practicability 
At no time since 1948, he added, had the 
circumstances met those criteria and it had 
never become feasible to contemplate the 
return of a substantial number of refugees 
to Israel; however, he suggested that the 
central feature of all resolutions dealing 
with this question had been the need for a 
negotiated agreement between the parties 
themselves, a step for which Israel was 
ready, but which the Arab nations had con 
sistently resisted. Other speakers defined 
the problem as a political and humanitarian 
one, and agreed that, pending a definite set 
tlement of the refugee problem, the continu 


ation of UNRWA was imperative. Strong 


support for implementation of the 1948 


resolution was advocated, not only by the 
Arab spokesmen but by the Asian, African, 
eastern European, and some Latin Ameri 
The delegate 
of Ceylon, as well as the one from India, 


can representatives as well. 


stressed the fact that the General Assembly 
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had accepted another solution besides repa 
triation and hence there was now room for 
negotiation and discussion; he advocated, as 
did the delegates of the United States, Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, and Yemen, inter alia, that 
the Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
be revived, enlarged, and given wider geo 
graphical distribution in order to be able 
to cope with the settling of the long-out 
standing problem of the plight of the refu 

The delegate ot New Zealand 
commented on the fact that the UN had, 
through its resolutions, which provided a 
choice between repatriation and compensa 
tion, and in its appeal for negotiation be 
tween the parties, laid down the right path 


which the governments concerned should 
follow in order to reach an agreement. He 
stated further, that Israel had much to gain 
from accepting the principle of choice for 
the refugees, but that in order to earn the 
right ol 


had to show that he was ready to live in 


repatriauion the refugee himself 


peace; also, it should not be considered im 
possible for the refugee to adapt himself 
to the ways of life in another Arab country 
The delegate of Australia believed that the 
transfer of primary administrative responsi- 
bility for general education to the host gov- 
ernments should be further discussed by the 
governments and the Director of the Agen 
cy. The Italian representative was one of 
several who discussed the role of the Con- 
ciliation Commission; reviewing its efforts 
toward the achievement of a settlement, he 
admitted that the Commission had failed to 
find the way to a durable peace, but said 
that it had been successful in more limited 
matters such as the release of blocked Arab 
bank accounts and the compilation of rec- 
ords for the identification and evaluation of 
He hoped that given the 
necessary degree of collaboration by the 


Arab property. 


could 
The 


delegate of Ireland suggested a stage-by 


parties concerned the Commission 


again turn its attention to wider tasks. 


stage process of implementation of the 1948 
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resolution as the best way of breaking the 
deadlock, as this might provide the advan- 
tage of indicating whether the trend was for 
repatriation or for compensation; then slow- 


ly the wider aspects of the operation would 
be brought into the picture. Before the 
conclusion of the debate, Dr. Tannous, Di 
rector of the Palestine Arab Refugee Office 
in New York, spoke to the Committee, 
categorically rejecting, in the name of the 
refugees, any scheme of reintegration save 
in their own land, stating that their mott 
had become “Palestine or death”. 

At the 169th meeting, a spokesman for 
Indonesia and Pakistan introduced a draft 
resolution,” which dealt with the immediate 
problem of continuing to provide relief for 
the refugees in a manner acceptable both to 
the Arab countries and to the donor na 
tions; its provisions included, among others, 
the following: :) the extension of UNRWA 
for a period of three years with a review 
to be held at the end of two; 2) a request 
that make 
further efforts toward the implementation 
of General Assembly Resolution 194 (III); 
direction to the 


the Conciliation Commission 


and 3) the attention of 


governments of the financial 
position of the Agency. At the 171st meet- 


ing the Committee adopted the second oper- 


prec arious 


ative paragraph by a roll-call vote of 54 to 1 
(Israel), with 18 abstentions, and the re- 
vised draft resolution as a whole by 71 votes 
to none, with 1 abstention. 

The General Assembly, at its 851st ple- 
nary meeting, adopted the draft resolution 
contained in the report” of the Special 
Political Committee by a vote of 80 to none, 
with 1 abstention. 

Question of the consistent application of 
the principle of equitable geographical rep- 
resentation in the election of the president 
of the General Assembly: This item was in- 
cluded in the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly at the request of Czechoslovakia, which, 
in a letter” accompanied by an explanatory 
memorandum, advanced the position that 
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the principle of equitable geographical rep- 
resentation, one of the fundamental func- 
tional principles on which the structure and 
activities of the UN were based, had not 
been consistently applied in the election to 
the office of President of the General As- 
sembly, as evidenced by the fact that repre- 
sentatives of all geographical areas except 
eastern Europe had held that office several 
tuumes in turn. 

The Special Political Committee consid- 
ered this question at its 163d to 169th meet- 
ings, having before it a draft resolution” 
sponsored by Czechoslovakia and Romania, 
according to which, by its operative part, 
the General Assembly would confirm the 
principle of equitable geographical repre 
sentation as applied to the election to the 
office of President and recommend that, in 
the first four years following the adoption 
of the resolution, the President of the Gen 
eral Assembly be elected successively from 
eastern European states, Asian and African 
states, western European and other states, 
and Latin American states. In the discus 
that the 
Romania argued that it was short-sighted 


sion followed, representative of 


for any Member State, regardless of political 
afhliation, to allow for discrimination in the 
the General 


election to the presidency of 


Assembly, a practice that ran counter to 
basic UN principles and created a precedent 
dangerous for all. It could be contended 
that the question of geographical represen 
tation was not a factor in the election and 
that only the personal qualifications of the 
candidates were relevant, he added, but did 
those personal qualifications appear only in 
i In addi 


ang not in others? 
tion, the delegate of Poland commented on 


certain areas 
the League of Nations precedent which, 
without having any actual provisions to that 
effect, had always tended toward the fair 
distribution of seats and offices among the 
member countries, while the Charter of the 
UN, on the other hand, contained direct 
references to the principle of equitable geo 


graphical distribution and his government, 
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inter alia, felt that the rules of procedure 
governing elections should implement that 
principle. However, many it., 
Brazil, Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
France, agreed with the delegate of the 


United States, Mr. Hancher, that, without 


nations, 


quesuoning the importance of the principle 
of equitable geographical distribution, the 
Czechoslovak and Romanian draft resolu 
tion would have the effect of abrogating the 
freedom of choice of future Assemblies by 
designating in advance the area from which 
in any given year the President was to be 
chosen and would tend to lead toward the 
automatic election of any candidate of that 
area without regard to personal qualifica 
tions or to the circumstances prevailing at 
the the 
Smith, the Canadian delegate, 
that the draft 
serious change in established practice as t 


scssion Mr 
lel 


contendcd 


tume of Assembly's 


resolution involved such a 


constitute something very close to Charter 
amendment, since Article 21 of the Charter 
provided that the General Assembly should 
elect its President for cach session; there 
fore, any such step should have the concur 
rence and approval of the proposed Charter 
Further, his delegation 


found the proposed rotation formula thor 


revision conference. 


oughly unacceptable, as the castern Euro 
pean Statcs, totaling ten, wo ild have twice 
the number of opportunities for he lding the 


Presidency as the members of the Latin 


American group, for instance Summariz 
ing the views of the above-mentioned states 
and others, the delegate of Greece stated 
that there were three important criteria if 
the election of President: personal qualifica 
tions, prevailing political conditions, and 
geographical representation 
At the 165th meeting, cleven 
j 


American delegations submitted an 


Latin 
amend 
ment™ according to which the operative 
paragraphs of the proposed draft resolution 
would be replaced by a recommendation 
giving first priority to the question of per 
sonal qualifications in the election to the 
presidency while stating that geographical 
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representation should also be considered, al 
though only in the second place, and, fur 
ther, that provisions for exceptions and suf- 
ficient flexibility should be included. Three 
France,” 
Guinea and the United Arab Republic,” 


sub-amendments, sponsored by 
and the United States,” were also submitted, 
votes being taken only on the first two: the 
French subamendment was rejected by a 
roll-call vote of 24-23, with 30 abstentions, 
while the two parts of the sub-amendment 
of Guinea and the United Arab Republic 
were adopted by roll-call votes of 30-30, 
with g abstentions, and 26—22, with 8 ab 
stentions, respectively At its 168th mecting, 
the ( 

ft resolution and amendment, 


$i b Arie nd 


Ommiittec proceeded to vote on the 


as modi 


hed by the nents The hirst pre 


umbular paragraph of the 


draft resolution 


nofnc, 


amb 


was adopted by 69 votes to with s 


ntions ilar para 


abst the second pr 


traph as mtained in the cleven-power 


votes 


amendment, was adopted by 52 


none, with abstentions: the operative 


paragraph of the amendment was a loy ted 


call vot with 9 ab 


by a roll 


stentiolr 


ole q 22, with 8 abstention 


Thus the Spx al Committee 


ommendes ) } plenary mectil 


the Gener: 


clection of 
Assembly due re; 


fications the Presiden in ordet 


to perform the umf ties of his ofhce, 


1" | 
as well as to the principie oO ~quitable gco 


| 
rraphical representation. The draft resolu 


a 
tor h rer i } ‘ . ' 
tion was, nowever, reyccted Dy 4 votes to 


26, with 6 abstentions 


Treatment of people of Indian origin in 


the Union of South The Special 


{frica f 


SPC 


A 
A 
A 
A 
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Political Committee, at its 170th, 172d, and 
173d mectings, discussed once again” the 
treatment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa at the request of 
India and Pakistan, which had submitted 
As in 


- 4 
reports” on the subject. previous 


such discussions, the delegate of the Union 
The 


delegate of India, opening the debate, ex 


of South Africa did not participate. 


plained the historical background of the 
problem and reminded the Committee that 
this item had been discussed at every Gen- 
cral Assembly session save one (when nego- 


tiations between the governments concerned 


were in progress). Further, the Indian dele- 


gate pointed out that the Union government 


had at one time, in 1946, considered it both 


necessary and desirable to discuss the merits 


he question before th UN; 


ju all that the 


sovernment req ested at this time 


the | 


tice so that 


ion should readopt that 
4 way to open negouations 


could be found; India was not int rested, he 


j 


said, in indulging in recriminations which 


ld not lead to a solution of the problem. 
did all the other 


howe ver (as 


’ 
ipating in th i$s10Nn ), 


reiterate 
nt tor a 


tiations ing this in 


mind, the Iranian delegate, t the same 


me y ntrod | lraf solu a 
mecting, introduces a adrait resolution, 


which his government was co-sponsoring, 
designed to encourage negotiations between 
the parties concerned and inviting Member 
States to use their good offices to bring this 
about. In the opinion of the 
reflected the essential minimum den 
" 


sponsors, it 
1anded 


by the situation. At its 173d meeting the 


Committee adopted the draft resolution, 


alter a paragraph by paragraph vote, by a 


vote of 58 to none, with 10 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, at its 852d plenary 


© Documents / 45 and respectively 
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meeting, adopted the draft resolution as 
contained in the Committee’s report” by a 
roll-call vote of 66 to none, with 12 absten- 
tions (Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, United Kingdom, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Dominican Republic, 
Finland, France). 


Question of Tibet: The question of Tibet, 
included in the agenda of the General As 
sembly upon accession to the request™ of 
the Federation of Malaya and Ireland, was 
debated by that body from its 831st through 
its 834th plenary sessions, the Assembly hav 
ing before it at that time a draft resolution™ 
Malaya 
in the 
preambular paragraphs, inter alia, express 


submitted by the Federation of 


and Ireland, whereby it would: 1) 
its concern at reports that the fundamental 
human rights and freedoms of the people ot 
Tibet had been forcibly denied them and 
deplore the effect of these events in increas 
ing international tension and embittering 
the relations between peoples; and 2) in the 
operative paragraphs, affirm its belief that 
respect for the principles of the Charter 
and of the Universal Declaration of Human 

: Rights was essential for the evolution of a 
peaceful world order based on the rule of 
law, and call for respect for the fundamental 
human rights of the Tibetan people and 
for their distinctive cultural and religious 
life. The debate was opened by Mr. Kamil 
on behalf of the Federation of Malaya; 
referring to the opinion held by many dele 
gates regarding the domestic nature of the 
question of Tibet, he upheld the view that, 
while the principle of non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of must be 


any state 


maintained, any problem which involved a 


violation of the principles enshrined in the 
Charter of the UN and the Declaration of 
Human Rights and which might have far- 
reaching effects on the state of international 
tensions could not be regarded as exclusively 
an internal problem. He appealed to the 
Assembly not to ignore the events in Tibet, 
lest its silence on the matter be interpreted 
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as a connivance in the infringement of the 
very principles which it was pledged -to 
uphold. Mr. Aiken of Ireland, who spoke 
next, described the draft resolution before 
the Assembly as representing the minimum 
assertion of international morality below 
which the Assembly could not fall without 
being untrue to its principles, but the del« 
gate ot Nepal suggested that the question 
of Tibet was the only one brought befor: 
the UN without the interested state, namely, 
Communist China, being epresented, 
this kind of 


the Charter, 


attituck 


+} 


that was against 


spirit of erriding ob} 
tive of which was to ensure tair 
justice to small and big nations alike 
representative of Finland likewise indicz 


that the adoption of any resolution by 

UN, without recourse to the normal patterns 
of negotiation and conciliation, would not 
be in keeping with the role and duties of 


them Th 
mecting was concluded by an exposition by 
Mr. Kuznetsov (Sovict | 


torical lack of human rights and freedoms 


the Organization as he saw 


nion) of the his 
characterizing Tibet before the advent of 
the Chinese Communists, who in his opin 
ion had done much to develop the economy 
and culture of the region and to improve 
the well-being of the Tibetan population, 
and by brief statements by the Cuban and 
Guatemalan delegates, deploring the use of 
force to effect changes in Tibet or anywhere 
in the world 

At the Assembly's 832d plenary meeting, 
the delegates of Pakistan, New Zealand, the 
United States, Brazil, and Australia de 
clared themselves in favor of the draft reso 
lution, while the representatives of France 
and Belgium explained why they intended 
to abstain on the vote, and the spokesmen 
for Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia outlined 
their opposition both to the inclusion of 
the item on the agenda in the first place 
and to the draft resolution as such. Mr 
Tarabanov (Bulgaria), representing the op 
position viewpoint, stressed the facts ol 
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China's sovereignty over Tibet, the feudal 
nature of the internal administrative regime, 
and the absence of Chinese Communist rep 
resentation in the UN, without which it 
was impossible to create adequate conditions 
for the solution of the great problems con- 
Mr. Lodge (United 
States), emphasized in contrast the state 


fronting humanity. 


ments made by the Dalai Lama from India, 
where he had been granted political asylum, 
the desire of the Tibetan people to live their 
own lives in peace and freedom, and the 
necessity of upholding the standards of the 
Charter with regard to human rights and 
The 


continued at the 833d and 834th meetings, 


tundamental freedoms. debate was 
at which time representatives of such states 
Salvador, the Netherlands, China, 


Ecuador, and Venezucla expressed their 


as EJ 


support of the draft resolution, while those 
of Spain, Ethiopia, India, and the United 
Kingdom announced their intention to ab 
stain on the vote and those of six of the 
eastern European countries expounded their 
draft resolution. The 
delegate of India (Mr. Krishna Menon), 
that his 


Opposite m to the 


noung government had not ap 


proved the discussion of the question of 
Tibet in the UN, took the position that the 


draft resolution, in the interests of recon 
ciliation in the future, did not promote any 
constructive step at all; in exercising his 
right of reply, however, the delegate of the 
Federation of Malaya asserted that rejection 
of the that 


the Assembly duty by 


draft resolution would mean 


abdic ated its 


condoning the flagrant and hostile violation 


had 


of human rights which had taken place in 
Tibet, a position which was seconded by 
the spokesman for Ireland, who concluded 
the debate 

At its 834th plenary mecting, the Gen 
eral Assembly adopted the draft resolution 
submitted by the Federation of Malaya and 
Ireland by a roll-call vote of 45 to 9, with 
26 abstentions. 
that followed, the delegate of the Union of 


In the explanation of votes 
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A/ 428s 


General Assembly Resolutior 


South Africa observed that his abstention 
had been due to his belief that the resolu- 
tion violated the terms of Article 2 (7) of 
the Charter, but the delegate of Turkey 
noted in that the ties between the 
central authority in China and the authori- 
ties of Tibet had been based not on internal 
decrees, laws, or regulations, but on a nego- 


turn 


tiated treaty which guaranteed the autono- 
mous status of Tibet, a sermi-sovercign state 
which had never been an actual province 
of China. Spokesmen for Guatemala, the 
Soviet Union, Costa Rica, and Israel termi- 
nated the discussion on this item. 

Question of Hungary: The question of 
Hungary was suggested for inclusion in the 
agenda of the fourteenth session of the 
General Assembly by a letter® from the 
Special Representative on the Question of 
Hungary appointed by the General Assem- 
bly™ and by a letter” from the United States. 
In its consideration of this item at its 848th 
to 851st meetings, the Assembly had before 
it a draft resolution™ submitted by 24 
powers, providing that the General Assem- 
bly should: 1) deplore the continued dis- 
regard by the Soviet Union and the present 
Hungarian regime of the Assembly's reso- 
lutions dealing with the situation in Hun- 
gary; 2) call upon the Soviet Union and 
the present authorities in Hungary to co- 
operate UN 
Hungary; and 3) request the UN Repre- 


with the Representative on 
sentative on Hungary to continue his efforts. 
Also before it was the report” of the 
UN Special Representative (Sir Leslie K. 
Munro). 

The debate was opened by the Special 
Representative, who presented his report by 
observing, inter alia, that, if there was any 
problem existing which raised an unforget- 
table question of principle, that problem 
was the question of Hungary. In com- 
menting on the report, Mr. Lodge (United 
States ) for the con- 
tinued presence of Soviet troops in Hungary 
as being the communist attempt to make 


described the reason 
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the Hungarian people accept a regime im- 
posed from the outside which they thor 
oughly hated. Even more important than 
the enforced denial of a multi-party system, 
the refusal to permit free elections, the sup 
pression of the working man’s right to 
strike, the encroachments on freedom of 
religion, and the denial of all freedom of 
expression, he continued, was the evidence 
referred to in the Special Representative's 
report that reprisals against individuals who 
participated in the 1956 revolution were 
still being taken. He concluded by express 
ing the hope that Hungary, by peaceful 
means and in God's good time, would one 
Mr. Peter (Hungary), 


took 


issue with Mr. Munro’s description of his 


day again be free. 
who followed Mr. Lodge to the fleor, 


ofhice as being a symbol of continuing UN 
concern to achieve the political independ 
ence of Hungary, asserting that that aim 
had such connotations as tearing Hungary 
out of the alliance with the other socialist 
states, giving back lands and plants to land 
lords, bankers, and aristocrats, and using 
Hungary as a springboard against the other 
socialist states, first of all against the Soviet 
Union. Citing recent statistics regarding 
economic growth in Hungary and favor 
able reports from tourists having returned 
from visits there, he concluded by repeating 
an earlier statement to the effect that the 
Hungarian people had but one request to 
the UN, viz.: that it help them extricate 
themselves from the position of being used 
in the cold war. 

Speakers at the 849th plenary mecting 
included the delegates of China, Brazil, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, Italy, Pakistan, the Federation of 
Malaya, Argentina, Nepal, and Portugal, 
all of whom spoke in favor of the draft 
resolution before the Assembly and de 
plored the flagrant violation by Hungary 
of previous UN resolutions with similar 
provisions, and the delegates of Albania 
and the Soviet Union, who expressed their 


® The representative of Haiti subsequently 
be recorded as hav n 
lution, 


asked ¢ 


ng voted 
while the representative of Moro 


favor of the draft res 


who had 


dratt Mr. 
Kuznetsov (Soviet Union) noted that neces 


opposiuon to the resolution. 
sary conditions for ensuring a lasting peace 
would be created only when it was under 
stood by the foes of socialism that the 
peoples of the socialist countries were pre 
pared at all times to repel any attempt to 
prevent their forward movement along the 
path they had chosen. Mr. Bérard (France), 
however, expressed the view of many when 
he mentioned the refusal of the Hungarian 
government to allow the UN Special Repr« 
fulfill the mission of 


sentative to enquiry 


} 


entrusted to him by the General Assembly 


as proof of the continued existence of a 
“Hungarian question” that remained of con 
cern to the entire world 

The debate progressed along similar lines 
until at the 8s: 
was taken on the 


the Assembly. 


meeting a roll-call vote 


resolution betore 


It was adopted by 53 votes 


draft 


to 10, with 17 abstentions.” In the explana 


tion of votes which followed, the delegate 
of Czechoslovakia explained his adverse 
vote on the dratt resolution in terms of its 
interference in the internal affairs of Hun 


gary. 
Report of the Committee on {rrange 


ments for a Conference for the Purpose of 


Reviewing the Charter: The committee's 


report” was presented to the S4arst plenary 


meeting of the 


General Assembly by its 
Matsch (Austria) He 
recommended that the Assembly adopt the 


rapporteur, Mr 


draft resolution contained in the report, 
whereby it would decide to keep the com 
mittee in being and request it to report, 
Assembly 
The 


draft resolution was adopted by 72 votes 


with recommendations, to the 


not later than at its sixteenth session 


to none, with 9 abstentions 


Other matters: At its 825th plenary meet 
ing the Assembly elected Ceylon and Ex 
uador as non-permanent members of the 
Security Council to fill vacancies resulting 
from the expiration of the terms of office of 


also been absent at the time f the voting ince 


abstaine ad e heer 
" Document A/4190 


that he w have 
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Japan and Panama. At its 857th meeting, 
after having held 51 votes to fill the third 
vacancy in the Council, resulting from the 
expiration of the term of office of Canada, 
the Assembly elected Poland on the under 
that 
only; -at the 


standing that it would occupy 


1960 


Assembly 


post 


for the calendar year 


fifteenth session of the Turkey 
was to be the sole candidate to fill the va 
ancy produced by Poland's resignation as 
of December 31, 1960, and was to be elected 
to occupy that place during the year 1961. 

The took its S82oth 


meeting of the report” of the Security Coun 


Assembly note at 
cil covering the period from July 16, 1958, 
to July 15, 1959, and took note also, at its 
842d mecting, after a brief discussion, of 
the Se retary-C;encral's progress report” on 


the UN Emergency Force.” 


Economic and Financial Questions 

Progress and operations of the Special 
Fund (Sec 
ond) Committee discussed the progress and 


The Economic and Financial 
operations of the Special Fund’ from its 
The Managing D 
Hoffman, drew the 


583d to §9g1st mectings 
rector of the Fund, Mr 
Committee's attention at the opening s¢s 
sion to the Fund's progress and operations 
submitted to the 
(ECOSOC ) 


had been 
Social 


in July 1959, and according to which thir 


report, which 


Economic and Council 
teen projects had been approved; progress 
had also been made in the preparation of a 
second sct of projects, and some 30 further 
would be recommended for ap 
He stated 


projects 
val at the end of the year.. 
period during which the 


that the brief 


Fund had existed had been one of organi 
zation and interpretation of the guiding 
principles laid down by the General Assem 
bly. Consequently, the Fund had concen 
trated on relatively large projects, while en 
deavoring to give due consideration to th 
urgency of the requesting countries’ needs, 


Oficial Re ” 
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and had approved projects which would 
advance development rapidly, especially by 
The 


most popular categories of requests had 


facilitating new capital investment. 


been those relating to the control and use 
of water irrigation, power, transport, and 
fishing, followed by requests for the train- 
technical skills re- 


Mr. Hoffman 
ended his remarks by urging all Member 


ing of teachers of the 


quired for industrialization. 


States to pledge generously to the Fund. 
In the ensuing discussion concern was ex 
pressed over three mayor issucs: I) increases 
in the Fund, 2) the best use of funds, and 
3) development of the Fund 
Most 


sources too small, as they had not reached the 


nations considered the Fund's re- 


original objective of $100 million, and urged 
an over-all increase of funds and the most 
efiicient use of the funds currently available. 
In this connection, the representative of the 
United States (Mr. Phillips) regretted that 
a substantial portion of the amount pledged 
by his government could not be used, be- 
cause the necessary matching contributions 
had not been obtained, while the delegate 
of the Soviet Union (Mr. Arkadev) stressed 
the voluntary nature of the contributions 
and felt that they 


be tied to assessments for the regular UN 


should not in any way 
budget. 


Almost unanimously Member States 
voiced approval for the policy outlined by 
the Managing Director and for his choice 


The 


forward for approval and the number of 


ot projects. number of projects put 
total requests were considered partial proof 
Some 


among them Portugal, France, Belgium, 


of the value of the Fund. nations, 
Japan, and Venezuela, felt that the Fund 


was inevitably confronted with difficult 


problems of liaison with respect to its rela 
tion with the specialized agencies and tech 
nical assistance programs, but the delegate 
of Venezuela (Mr. Morales) expressed the 


‘For the establ 


International 


shment of the Specia 


Organization, Wit 
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view of many by noting that the work of 
the Expanded Program of Technical As 
sistance was not identical to that of the 
Fund but complementary to it: it was the 
Fund's responsibility to concentrate on pre- 
investment activities, bringing to light the 
productive potential of the less developed 
countries. 

Delegates of Ghana, the Netherlands, 
Iran, and others reflected the same point 
of view as the Indian representative (Mr 
Jha), who stated that the Fund was merely 
a preliminary step in the establishment of 
a comprehensive UN organization for capi 
tal development. The eventual creation of 
the more far-ranging Special UN Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED) was 
envisaged by these nations. 

At the 587th meeting a joint draft reso 
lution’ sponsored by sixteen nations was 
submitted, which attempted, inter alia, to 
sum up the different views expressed dur 
ing the preceding debate. Thus the 
two operative paragraphs noted the satisfac 


first 


tion of many delegates at the manner in 
which the Fund had begun its operations 
under the guidance of its Managing Direx 
tor, and paragraph 4 expressed the hope 
that Member States would make a gener 
ous increase in their contributions. 

At the following meetings amendments, 
both oral and written, were submitted in 
order more adequately to express the con- 
census of the Committee’s opinion. Spe 
cifically, the Bulgarian and Byelorussian 
representatives’ felt it advisable to include 
a paragraph instructing the Managing Di 
rector to take the necessary steps for the 
full 
sources. Suggestions by the representatives 
of Greece, Afghanistan, India, Portugal, 
and Haiti were accepted by the sponsors 
of the joint draft resolution, while the Bul- 


and rational use of all available re- 


garian and Byelorussian representatives, in 


8 Document A/C.2/L.408 and Add. 

* Document A/C.2/L.409 

® Document A/C.2/L.408/Rev 

* Document A/4245 

* General Assembly Official Record 
Supplement No. 3. For a previous discussion 


(14th session), 
of tech 


turn, accepted a compromise on their dratt 
amendment. Thus at the s91st meeting the 
sponsors of the draft resolution and the 
draft amendment accepted a proposal which 
incorporated the divergent points of view 
expressed into what became operative para 
graph 5 of the revised draft resolution.’ 
The Committee then voted on the revised 
draft resolution, including the new para 
graph mentioned above, and on the remain 
ing portion of the joint amendment which 
had not been incorporated into the dra! 
was rejcctcc 


resolution. The amendment 


by a vote of 35 to 12, with 27 abstentions 
operative paragraph 5, which was voted 
upon 


separately at the request of the Bye 
lorussian was 


Socialist 
} 


to none, with 12 ab 


Soviet Republic, 
adopted by 58 votes 
stentions; and the revised draft resolution 
as a whole, as amended, was adopted wnani 
to the General 


| 
mously and recommended 


Assembly, which, at its 841st plenary ses 


sion, also adopted by a unanimous vote the 


resolution as recommended in the report’ 


of the Economic and Financial Committe« 

Programs of technical assistance: Under 
this topic the Economic and Financial Com 
C, 


mittee considered the report’ of ECOS( 


chapter III, sections 10-12, and a report’ by 
the Secretary-General on technical assistance 
in public administration from its 592d to 
611th Following statements by 
the Executive Chairman of the Technical 
(TAB),” the 


Technical 


mectings. 


Assistance Board Commis 


sioner tor Assistance,” and the 


Director of the Office for Public Adminis- 
tration, a general debate on the subject was 
launched. 

Many representatives concurred with the 
statement by the delegate of the United 
Kingdom (Mr. Dudley) that the Commit 
tee had two main responsibilities regarding 
technical assistance: 1) to give representa 
tives an opportunity to express their govern 


al assistance, see International Organization, Winter 
1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. os 

® Document A/4212 and Corr.t and Add.1 

* Document A/C.2/L.410 

” Document A/C.2/L.gtt 
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ments’ views on the particular aspects of 
technical assistance affecting them; and 2) 
to undertake a broad review of the pro- 
grams themselves. Many delegates, in so 
doing, observed that the ten-year record of 
the technical assistance programs was a 
source of pride and one of the most fruitful 
of UN activities for the promotion of eco- 
nomic development. Having hoped for 
further expansion, they expressed a deep 
concern for the marked slowing down in 
the rate of the programs’ growth in recent 
years, precisely when they were approach 
ing the peak of their efficiency and their 
universally 


benefits had been nearly recog 


nized. For these nations, the most crucial 
problem was to find a way of obtaining 
more extensive financial resources in order 


to accomplish fully the programs’ objectives. 


Some specific recommendations were made 


in this regard; for example, the Chilean 
delegate, among others, felt that a higher 
portion of the administrative costs should 
be borne by the budgets of the participating 
organizations, while representatives of the 
Soviet Union and the eastern European na 
tions stated that greater effort should be 
made to utilize fully their countries’ finan 
cial contributions. The Venezuclan dele 
gate suggested the possibility of establishing 
a system of information exchange concern 
ing UN technical assistance within a region, 
and the Australian representative cautioned 
the recipient nations themselves to avoid 
overlapping in technical assistance. 
Concerning the programs themselves, the 
Moroccan representative, inter alia, believed 
that greater emphasis should be placed on 


whic h 


industrialization, 


technical and vocational training 


would contribute toward 
and the Swedish representative expressed 
the hope that experts on social 


Many 


increasing 


questions 
could be recruited. nations referred 


to the need for assistance to 


African 


had recently become independent, although 


countries and to countries which 


some nations admonished against allowing 
this trend to take place at he expense ot 


assistance given to other countries 
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Although admitting that good prospects 
for the extension of technical assistance ex- 
isted, the Soviet delegate (Mr. Arkadev) 
voiced the most serious criticism of the 
programs when he expressed complaints re- 
garding their implementation; specifically, 
he deplored the rejection of the Soviet 
offer of 


the violation of the geographical distribu- 


Union's experts and equipment, 
tion principle in the selection of experts, the 
deliberate exclusion of certain nations from 
participation in the programs, and the de- 
creasing emphasis on projects connected 
with industrialization. His delegation also 
considered the task of evaluating the prog- 
ress of the programs, the results achieved, 
and the quality of the experts employed to 
be of the utmost importance; it was, more- 
over, disturbed by the fact that more had 
been Spent on administrative expenses in 
the ten years of the programs than the en- 
tire resources available for technical assist 
ance for any one year. The Soviet delegate 
regretted, in addition, the newly developing 
trend toward the establishment of a cate 
gory ot experts who would advise govern 
ments on the selection of technical assist 
ance projects. 

On the other hand, most nations agreed 
with the Executive Chairman of TAB that 
technical assistance might well be called 
technical cooperation, as not only had the 
programs become multinational, but the 
underdeveloped countries themselves had 
even been able to provide each other with 
expert advice. In addition, the Argentine 
delegate expressed the view of many when 
he remarked that there had been, in fact, 
a widening of the area from which experts 
had been drawn and that the problem was 


whic h 


chose the experts, rather than for the Secre 


one for the recipient governments 
tariat. 


sentative of the Netherlands said that, not 


Also, seconded by many, the repre 


withstanding financial setbacks and the gap 
between the demand and the supply of 
technical assistance, the programs had been 
effectively administered, and the Committee 


could best help TAB in performing a difh 
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cult task by not asking for new studies or 


new arrangements, while the 


Venezuelan 
representative noted with pleasure that the 
cost of the operations of the Technical As 
(TAA) 
so ably budgeted that it had been possible 
to allocate $140,000 of its money to field 
Again, the United States repre 
sentative (Mr. Hancher) was not alone in 


sistance Administration had been 


projects. 


expressing his satisfaction with the coopera 
tive relationships which had been developed 
among the specialized agencies, the Secre 
tariat, national organizations engaged in bi 
lateral technical cooperation programs, and 
the Special Fund. 

As regards the experimental program for 
providing operational and executive person 
nel (OPEX), reservation was expressed by 
several nations, inter alia, Argentina, Japan, 
the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom; 
however, it was also clear that the program 
the needs of many countries which 
that it be 
year on an experimental basis. 


met 


desired continued for another 


A majority of the delegates voiced their 


support for recent measures which were 
designed to improve coordination, simplify 
administration, and increase the flexibility 
the Included the 
measures singled out for praise were the 
added ot the 


Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in the Ex 


ot programs. among 


participation International 


Assistance, 


Ex 


panded Program of Technical 
the fruitful collaboration between the 


panded Program and the Special Fund, and 


the introduction of country programing. 
Draft resolutions and related amendments 
covering the report of ECOSOC and the 
report of the Secretary-General on UN as 
sistance in public administration were pre 
sented from the 6or1st to the 611th meetings 
Relative to the Expanded Program, a seven 
teen-power draft resolution” was submitted, 
which attempted to represent the consensus 
of views expressed in the discussion. Under 
its operative parts, the General Assembly 
Do A/C.a/I 


be € sponso 
t a i f 


A/C.2/L.413; in 
413/Rev.1 Italy subsequently 
1% Document A/C.2/L.416 
% Document A/C L.418 and Rev.1 


8 Document iment 
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Chat 
th 


1) commend the Executive 
the TAB 


assistance pro 


would: 


man and members of for 


execution of the technical 


grams; 2) take note of the appraisals made 


tor increasing ethciency of operauions, 3 


note the Council’s decision which provided 


| 


for greater flexibility and longer-range 


planning in programing procedures; 4) a 


firm the continuation of every effort di 


} 
le 


signed to make the fullest use of availabl: 


contributions; and 5) express the hope that 


governments would continue to s ipport th 


Expanded Program, and would do so in 


such a way that the tasks laid upon it could 


be sustained and new needs could be me 


At 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic d 
j 
s 


the next meeting, the Bulgarian ar 


gates submitted an amendment” whi h, 1 


their opinion, would increase the technical 


assistance furnished to underdeveloped 


countrics, but, in the opinion of m 


others, seemed to represent an att 


bring political considerations into 


an j had connection wit 


In 


cussion no 


aims of the programs an attempt 


mect possibie objections, a power amet 


ment” and another amer 
were presented and presently incorporated 
into the eighteen power draft resolution 


An the 


Bulgarian 


attempt was also made to mect 


t 


— 
and Byclorussian objections, 


which were more deep-seated; to this end 
the United Kingdom™ and (cuba and Iraq 
submitted amendments, but later withdrew 
them when they proved to he unacceptable 
to the above mentioned nations 

At its 606th meeting the Committee voted 
on the Bulgarian and Byclorussian amend 
which defeated by a vote of 


ment, was 


34 to 
paragraph 5 of the revised eighteen power 
draft 
ately and adopted by a vote of 61 to none, 


and B 


10, with 30 abstentions. Operative 


resolution was then voted on separ 


with II abstentions, while parts \ 


were adopted unanimously 
inal , 
Concerning the UN regular program of 


“ Document A 


( 419 
* Tx nent A/C 
As 
if 


I 
L.413/Rev 
# Document I 

I 


* Do ent A 


421 
4/4 
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technical assistance, a draft resolution” sub- 


mitted by seven nations was received by 


the Committee at its 6orst mecting It 
noted with appreciation the activities of the 


UN 


assistance. To 


Secretary-General under the regular 


program of technical this 


France 


noting the 


dratt ibmitted an amendment” 


taken 


consideration of the 


measures Ww hich would 


facilitate program by 


ECOSOC and the Technical Assistance 


Committee: at its 


mittee ad 


6o7th meeting the Com 


pted the amendment by 66 votes 


to none, with 9 abstentions. A vote was then 


the seven-power draft resolution 


led operative arayrs I I was 


adopted by a vote of 68 to none, with 
} 


abstentions, while the draft resolution as a 


whole amended, was adopted unani 


mously 
Regarding UN 


draft 


assistance in public ad 


, a 
ministration, a resoiution was sub 


nitted by Afghanistan, Ne , Panama, and 
the Sudan at the 6orst meeting, 


be contin ed 


requesting, 


inier alia that the program 


and that the Secretary-General be allowed 
in carrying it out, and leav 
and Budg 


to the 


a leqi ate scom 
Administrative 


the decision as 


» the ctary 


Committee 
m to be allocated Attempts to modify 
ightly the draft resolution by amendment 
were made by the Ukrainian Soviet Social 
ist Republic, Japan, Brazil and France, Ar 
and the United Arab Republic, 


gentina, 


and by a nine amendment’ whic h 


powcr 
called tor the sc of 


pul 


centers tor training in 
ic administration. The sponsors of the 
draft resolution accepted the amendments 
and the United Arab 


modifications, 


submitted by Japan 


epublic, and, with some 
that sponsored by the nine powers as well. 
The revised draft resolution™ prompted the 
Ukrainian and Argentine delegates to with 
draw their amendments, while the Brazilian 
and French representatives maintained only 

s I> 
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= I> 
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two parts of their amendment, the first of 
which was adopted by a Committee vote of 


25 to 24, with 28 abstentions, while the 


second was rejected by a vote of 43 to 27, 


with 9 abstentions. The revised draft reso 


lution was then adopted by a vote of 61 to 


none, with 18 abstentions 
The General Assembly, at its 841st ple 


mary scssion, received the report” ot the 


Economic and Financial Committee and 


draft resolutions 


The three 


voted on the three 


con 
tained therein resolutions were 
adopted by the following votes: draft reso 


lution I, concerning the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, by a vote of 
7% to none; draft resolution II, concerned 
with the regular program of technical as 
sistance, by a vote ol SI to none; and draft 
resolution III, on UN assistance in public 
administration, by a vote of 64 to none, 
with 16 abstentions 

At its 640th meeting the Economic and 
decided, 
votc, to approve the draft resolution recom 


Technical 


memorandum” by 


Financial Committee without a 


mended by the Assistance Com 
mittee, contain in a 


ning the 


the Secretary-Gencral, confirt 


cation of funds to each 


organizauor 
ticipating in the Expanded Program 
Technical 


bly, also unanimously 


Assistance. The General Assem 


and without a vote, 
adopted, at its 846th plenary mecting, the 
draft resolution contained in the Commit 
tee’s report 

UN Korean 


pr ogress report of 


residual affairs of the agency 


Reconstruction Agency 
the administrator for 
The Com 
mittee considered this item at its 642d meet 
ing, having before it the progress report” 
of the Residual Affairs 
of the UN Korean Reconstruction Agency 


(UNKRA). 


trator, presented the final report of the 


Administrator for 
Mr. Eastwood, the Adminis 


Agency, which was to be terminated on 


* Document A 
*™ Document A/C.2/204 
*™ Document A/4322 
™ Document A/4265 For a previous 
UNKRA's activities, see International 
Winter 10490 (Vol. 13, N 1), p. o8 
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and Corr.1 
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December 31, 1959. He pointed out a 
number of activities which were to con- 
tinue beyond this date, but stressed that 
their completion would not give rise to any 
difficulty and arrangements for international 
supervision had already been made. In the 
discussion that followed, Mr. Phillips, the 
delegate of the United States, inter alia, 
complimented the Administrator and his 
staff on their achievements, from which 
everyone in the Republic of Korea had 
benefited. Mr. Arkadev, spokesman of the 
Soviet Union, explained that his delega- 
tion would vote against the draft resolu- 
tion,” which had been submitted by Can- 
ada, the United United 
States, and Uruguay, because it felt that-the 
division of the country into two states was 
detrimental to the interests of the Korean 
people. The draft 
gratitude to the Administrators and their 
staff, that the work of the 
Agency had made an important and endur 
ing contribution to the well-being of the 
Korean people, and appreciation for the 
valuable assistance given by the specialized 


Kingdom, the 


resolution, expressing 


conviction 


agencies and by voluntary nongovernmental 
organizations, was adopted nevertheless by 
49 votes to 9, with 11 abstentions. The 
General Assembly, at its 846th plenary ses 
sion, subsequently adopted the draft resolu 
tion, as contained in the Committee's re 
port,” by a 51-9 vote, with 1g abstentions. 

Economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries and report of the Econom« 
and Social Council (chapters Il, lil, 1V, 
and V): The Committee, at its 605th and 
609th and from its 612th to 641st meetings, 
held a single general debate on the above 
mentioned items, followed by a discussion 
of the various proposals submitted. The 
Committee had before it the ECOSOC re 
port” to the General Assembly; an analytical 
summary, prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, of various suggested ways of accelerat 


> "2 
ing economic growth; and a report,” also 


*™ Document A/C.2/L.45%5 

® Document A/4332 

* General Assembly Official Records 
Supplement No. 4 


(14th session), 


by the Secretary-General, on measures taken 
by Member States to further the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 
Following an introductory statement” by 
the Under-Secretary for Economic and So 
cial Affairs, the general debate, in which 
the representatives of many nations arrived 
at similar conclusions as to the greatest 
problems facing economic development of 
underdeveloped countries, was launched. 
The excessive price fluctuation of primary 
commodities was singled out by the repre 
sentatives of the Netherlands, Ceylon, Ar 
gentina, France, and Afghanistan, inter 
alia; the still prevailing striking disparity 
between standards of living among different 
nations was mentioned by nearly every dele 
gate; the dire need of underdeveloped coun 
tries for capital was stressed by the repre 
sentatives of Ethiopia, Honduras, Iran, and 
Ceylon, among others; and many represent 
atives (¢.g., those of India, Israel, Bulgaria, 
and Argentina) pointed at industrialization 


as the econom 


first necessary 


Repeatedly the Committ 


step for 
development. 
heard pleas for regional economic integra 


pro 


tion, for an increase in foreign aid 
grams, for a furthering of currency 
vertibility, and especially for an increase 
in world trade and international econom 
cooperation. 

Many delegates echoed the spokesman of 
the United Kingdom, Mr 


who pointed to the connection between the 


Ormsby-Gore, 


prosperity of industrialized countries and 
the economic growth of underdeveloped na 
tions, stating that it now had become clear 
that the major industrialized countries were 
conscientiously accepting the fact that it was 
their duty and their interest to accelerate 
as quickly as their resources permitted the 


The 


delegate of Argentina also expressed the 


economic development of other areas 


view of many, in stating that no one any 
longer doubted that industrialization was 
an essential step in securing ecconom« de 
™ Document A/42 
= I> i ent A ‘4 
*™ Document A/( 
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velopment; discussion turned only upon the 
way in which it was done and, in his gov- 
ernment’s opinion, this meant producing 
power, iron and steel, and capital goods 

industries which called for huge invest 
ments of capital, which in turn required 
markets of an equivalent scope. Mr. Meany, 
the delegate of the United States, reflected 
the view of many when he praised the UN 
agencies tor their valuable contributions 
and welcomed such recent additions as the 
Fund, the Atom 


Energy Agency (IAEA), the Intergovern 


Special International 
~ntal Maritir Cc | ive Org 

mental Maritime Consultative rganizavion 

(IMCO), and the 

tor Africa (ECA) 


mania recapitulated the opinion of several, 


Economic Commission 


The delegate of Ro 


when he pointed out that within the social 
ist group of countries there could not be 
found that great disparity in national in 
comes and level of living that characterized 
other 5 ‘ atten 


nations and called 


ievel pment of 


tion to the rapid economi 
the castcrn European countrics 

The representatives proposed diverse new 
steps that the UN could take in its efforts to 
ameliorate the world economic picture: 
the United States delegate suggested an 


ad ha 


ment; the Brazilian representative proposed 


committee on industrial develop 
the establishment of an industrialization 
commission; and Mr. Krishna Menon, the 
Indian spokesman, advised the Committee 
to undertake a study to determine how the 
world's resources could be used to free man 
kind from want. Many delegates concurred 
with the delegate of Yugoslavia, who, despite 
the contribution of the newly-established 
International Development Association, felt 
that the contributions of the proposed Spe 
cial UN Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) and 


would be invaluable 


should receive primary consideration in the 


Committee. 
The 


resolutions, four of which dealt with com 


Committee received twelve draft 


modity problems and international trade, 
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three with industrial development, two with 
financing economic development, and the 
remaining three with such varied subjects 
as agrarian reform, a study of economic de- 
velopment on a world basis, and interna- 
tional cooperation in the held of education 
and science. At its 624th meeting, a draft 
resolution” submitted by nine powers was 
introduced; it expressed the belief that the 
new afhliate of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the In- 
ternational Development Association, would 
stimulate economic development and case 
the balance-of-payments position of the un- 
derdeveloped countries and requested the 
Secretary-General to transmit to the Presi 


| 


dent of the International Bank the records 


of the debates of the General Assembly on 


this subject. As its sponsors stated, it repre- 


sented a recognition of the fact that financ- 


ing was one of the main problems of 


economic development and constituted one 
more attempt to increase public investment. 


After accepting an amendment” by the rep 


resentative ol Uruguay, the Committee 


adopted the joint draft resolution, as 


amended, by s7 votes to none, with 11 


abstentions. 
A draft Bul- 


garia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, dealing 


‘ oe 
resolution” submitted by 


with economic relations between countries 
having different social structures, was re 
ceived by the Committee at its 613th meet 
ing. It included in its operative paragraphs, 
inter alia, the proposal for the creation of 
a single UN international trade organiza 
tion; the request to the Secretary-General 
to prepare a report on possible measures 
for the strengthening and development of a 
world market; the extension of long-term 
trade and and the 
recommendation that reciprocal agreements 
between industrial and underdeveloped na- 
tions be concluded which would stimulate 
the export of machinery and industrial 
Stressing his own interest in 
furthering world trade, the delegate of the 


pay ment agreements, 


equipment. 
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United Kingdom, Mr. Dudley, contended 
that the proposal for a world trade organi- 
zation was not a new one and had been 
submitted by the same sponsors on numer 
ous occasions, but that every time the ma 
jority of the delegates had decided that no 
useful purpose could be served by establish 
ing such an agency. He also objected to 
the implied advocacy of bilateralism in the 
draft resolution and suggested recasting it 
The 
sponsors then submitted a revised text” of 
the draft, in which the amendments sub 


in a more generally acceptable form. 


mitted by Liberia,* and certain of the 


amendments submitted by India” and the 
United Kingdom” had been incorporated 
Further discussion produced a final draft 


which 


and suggestions made by the United King 


incorporated certain amendments 
dom,” Iraq, India,” and New Zealand; by 
it the Assembly was to request the Secre 
tary-General to prepare reports on ways of 
promoting wider trade cooperation between 
nations and to recommend that the indus 
trially developed and the economically less 
developed countries continue to encourage, 
by means of treely negotiated arrangements, 
the export of machinery and industrial 
equipment to the less developed countries, 
without any restriction on the freedom of 
these countries to buy and sell in the best 
market. The draft 


was adopted by the Committee by 72 votes 


resolution, as revised, 


to none, with 1 abstention. 

At the 624th meeting, a draft resolution™ 
relating to the problems of commodity trade 
was introduced by Argentina, Chile, France, 
and Greece. It constituted a renewed ap 
peal to Member States to continue their 
efforts to solve the problems relating to 
production and trade, inviting, 
Member 


commodity 
inter alia, the 
States to extend the greatest possible as 


governments ol 
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sistance to the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade and requesting the com 
mission to give particular attention to the 
problems resulting from a sudden and sharp 
drop in the prices of raw materials. As 
revised,” and with the amendments of the 
Netherlands* and Ecuador” included, the 
draft resolution was adopted by 72 votes 
Also, at that 
resolu 


After 


joined its 


to none, with 1 abstention. 


same meeting a nine-power dratt 
a . 

tion” was received by the Committee 

revision of the draft.” Ghana 

sponsors in requesting the Secretary-General 

experts to assist the 


to appoint a group ot 


Committee on International Commodity 
Trade by examining the possibility of es 
tablishing machinery, within UN frame 
work, designed to offset the effects of large 
fluctuations in commodity prices on balance 
This draft 


votes to 


ot payments resoiuuion was 


adopted by 6 none, with 11 ab 
stentions. 

A further draft resolution,” concerning 
the UN capital development fund and re 
the Secretary-General to examine 
Member 


further progress 


the UN 


was sponsored by 


questing 


in consultation with States ways 


and means of making 
toward the early establishment o 
capital development tund, 
47 nations. It was adopted, after a short 
discussion, by 62 votes to none, with 12 ab 
resolution” deal 


stentions. Another draft 


ing with international cooperation in the 
development of petroleum industry in un 
derdeveloped countries was co-sponsored by 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
It requested the Secretary-Gen 


ECOSOC the 


Uruguay. 


eral to transmit to Various 


views expressed on the subject in the hope 


that the information would enable the 


what additional UN 


Council to determine 


assistance to governments was a led for 


The Committee adopted this draft resolu 





ECONOMIC 


tion by a vote of s2 to none, with 2 absten 
Then the 


problem of land reform in economic devel 


tions focusing on important 
opment, the Committee at its 63 “th mecting 
considered a draft resolution” submitted by 
Cuba, Mexico, 


After changes and revisions by its sponsors, 


olivia, and Venezuela. 
the draft resolution,” adopted by the Com 
mittee by 72 votes to none, with 1 absten 
Secretary-General to 
UN 


could give effective support to land reform 


tion, requested the 


consider the best ways in which the 


programs in the light of the reports sub- 
mitted by governments and the effects these 
programs have had on economic develop 


ment. A draft resolution,” inviting Mem 


, 


ber States to consider the advantages of 


using and encouraging industrial develop 


id 


ment banks and ck velopment corporauions, 


vas next introduced by ten nations; after 


pung propos d revisions, the Committee 


acct 
adopted the draft by 61 votes to none, with 
g abstentions. An additional draft resolu 
tion, sponsored by 35 nations, was adopted 
the Committee; it re 
quested the Secretary-General to arrange for 


methods 


1 
unanimously by 


a preliminary investigation into 


and techniques to be employed in carrying 


out a study of the social and economic 


needs of underdeveloped countries in order 
suggestions for possible international 
action might be considered. 


that 
The Commit 
tee also accepted unanimously a draft reso 
sulgaria and Czecho 
Australia 


lution,” submitted by 
slovakia and amended by and by 
oral proposals from the United Kingdom, 
requesting the Secretary-General to consider 
a further useful expansion of international 
contacts and exchange of knowledge in the 
held of science and technology, and to ex 
amine the adequacy of the existing UN 
machinery for technical cooperation and dis 
semination of scientific, technical, and in 


know-how. 


tion next to the desire for a Latin American 


dustrial Turning their atten 
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common market, the delegates adopted by 
a vote of 61 to none, with 7 abstentions, a 
draft resolution” sponsored by seventeen 
Latin American states, expressing the hope 
that 
organized so as to expand and diversify 


such a common market would be 
trade among the Latin American states and 
this the the 


The 


ered by the Committee was proposed by 


between region and rest of 


world. last draft resolution” consid 
33 powers and incorporated amendments 
and suggestions of six powers,” Canada, 
Portugal, Yugoslavia, and Ireland; it recom 
that Social 


Council at its 2gth session give considera 


mended the Economic and 
tion to the prompt establishment of a com 
mission for industrial development taking 
into account the views expressed during the 
the session of the 


discussion at current 


General Assembly. It was adopted unani 
mously. 

In presenting the twelve draft resolutions 
to the 846th plenary session of the General 
Assembly, the report” of the Economic and 
Financial Committee stressed the fact that 


on the vital question of economic develop 
ment there was no dissenting vote on the 
resolutions passed. The General Assembly, 
in turn, accepted all twelve of the draft reso 
lutions by the following votes: 1) interna 
tional development association, by 63 to 
none, with 10 abstentions; 2) the strength 
ening and development of the world market 
the trade condi 


and the improvement of 


tions of the economically less developed 


countries, by 8o votes to none, with 1 ab 
stention; 3) development of international 
trade and international commodity prob 
lems, unanimously; 4) international meas 
ures to assist in offsetting fluctuations in 
commodity prices, by 72 to none, with g 
abstentions; 5) UN capital development 
fund, by 67 votes to none, with 15 absten 
tions; 6) possibilities of international co- 
operation in the field of the development 
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of the petroleum industry in the under 
developed countries, by 80 to none, with 1 
abstention; 7) agrarian reform, by 81 votes 
to none, with 1 abstention; 8) industrial 
development banks and development cor- 
porations, by 73 to none, with g abstentions; 
9) world economic development, unani 
mously; 10) development of scientific and 
technical cooperation and exchange of ex 
perience, unanimously; 11) Latin American 
unanimously; and 12) 


common market, 


commission for industrial development, 


unanimously. 

Other matters: At the 826th meeting, the 
General Assembly voted on the election of 
members to the Economic and 


six new 


Social Council to fill the vacancies occu: ring 
on the expiration of the terms of ofhce of 
Finland, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, the So 
viet Union, and the United Kingdom. 
Brazil, the United Kingdom, Denmark, the 
Soviet Union, and Poland were elected on 
the first ballot, and Japan was elected on 
the The 


5 note of 


seventh ballot. Assembly at its 
53d took chapters I, 
VIII, and IX of the report™ of the Economic 


and Social Council, covering the period 


mecting 


trom August 1, 1958, to July 31, 1959. 


Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural 
Questions 
Draft De laration of the Right of the 


Child: The Social, H 
tural (Third) Committee, having before it 


imanitarian, and Cul 


a note by the Secretary-Gencral’ outlining 
previous consideration of this matter in the 
UN and a memorandum’ which included 
the text of the draft Declaration of Geneva 
of 1924 adopted by the League of Nations, 
considered the above-mentioned item from 
its go7th to g2gth meetings. Also before it 
the the 
Human Rights’ transmitted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social (ECOSOC), 


which contained both the text of the draft 


was report of Commussion on 


Council 


declaration submitted by that Commission 
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and the text adopted in 1950 by the Social 
Commission. All the delegates agreed that 
the draft declaration presented by the Com 
mission on Human Rights offered a satis 
factory basis for elaboration of an acceptable 
with the 
Many 
pointed out that the draft declaration had 


been under 


document and concurred princi 


ples expressed therein members 


consideration for a long tume 


and that it was both possible and desirable 


that a final text be approved during th 


current General Assembly session: the De 


laration of Human Rights had long since 


been adopted and this | roposed declaration 


its natural extension. Some dele 
the United King 
dom, Belgium, and the Philippines, favored 
d_ briet 
¢., France, the Soviet Union, 
Iran, and Israe 

j 


beyond which conaensatt 


would be 


inter alia those ol 


gatcs, 


a more concise al! text, while 


others, 
slavia, pointed 
m was ne 
without a sacrifice of meaning 

Folk: ng the ven iehare the ( 
olowing the general acpdate, the 

} 


mittee, taking as its basic text the draft 


declaration submitted by the (Commission 


en Human Rights, proceeded to examine 
the preamble and cac h ot the ten prin ipl s, 
which were duly amended and voted upon 
These included the rights of the child 
1) to enjoy fully the principles expressed; 
2) to develop; 3) to have a name and na 
tionality; 4) to enjoy the benefits of social 
security; 5) to receive special treatment if 
handicapped; 6) to enjoy love and under 
standing; 7) to reccive an education; 8) to 
be among the first to receive protection and 


protected against neglect 


relicf; 9) to be 
and cruelty; and 10) to be protected against 
discrimination At its g28th meeting the 
tor Israel (Mr 
ot 


changed to read “The Children’s Charter 


Inbal) suggested" 


' 
spokesman igg 


that the title the draft declaration be 


a move which would clarify the relationship 
between human rights and children’s rights, 
the latter being a part, rather than an inde 
pendent entity, of the former. However, he 
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did not press his amendment to a vote, since 
other representatives expressed their prefer 
ence for the existing title, feeling that a 
change in name might imply a change in 
principles already agreed upon. 

At the gagth meeting the draft declara 
tion’ as a whole, as amended, was adopted 
by the Committee by a vote of 70 to none, 
with 2 abstentions (Union of South Africa 
and Cambodia). At the same meeting, the 
delegate of Afghanistan submitted a draft 
resolution’ providing that everyone reading 
the declaration would recognize that he had 
a responsibility for its wide dissemination. 
The amendment, after revision,’ was unani- 
mously adopted at the 930th meeting. 

The Gencral Assembly, at its 84r1st ple 
nary session, voted on the draft Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child and on the draft 
resolution relating to its publicity contained 
in the report’ of the Committee. It adopted 
both the declaration draft 


draft and the 


resolution unanimously. 

Report of the Economic and Social Coun 
cil (chapter V1, sections 1-3 and 5; chapter 
V1l, sections 1-4 and 6-9): The Committee 
considered the above-mentioned chapters 
and related sections of the ECOSOC report” 
from its 930th to g42d meetings. Beginning 
the general debate, Mr. Ryan, Chairman of 
the UN Children's Fund (UNICEF) called 
attention to the year's main trends and the 
situation the Fund, 


financial confronting 


stating that progress had been achieved in 


the field of nutrition where UNICEF, in 
collaboration with the Food and Agricul 
ture Organization (FAO) and the World 
Health Organization (WHO), was helping 
countries to find ways to improve their na 
tional diets. In the field of communicable 
diseases mainly affecting children, UNI 
CEF'’s largest contribution had been to the 
malaria campaigns, and it had been decided 
to continue this aid wherever possible. 
Faster progress was needed in expanding 
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basic health services for mothers and chil 
dren, but this would require a considerable 
increase in training programs within coun 
tries. Progress had also been made in de- 
veloping closer relations between the UNI- 
CEF Board and the UN Bureau of Social 
Affairs, and as a result of a new policy 
adopted in March 1959 a number of coun- 
tries had asked for aid in providing social 
UNICEF further es- 


timated that it would present in 1960 to 


services for children. 


the Board its first project involving aid to 


teacher training in health and nutrition. 
Turning to income, Mr. Ryan pointed out 
that revenue from all sources in 1959 was 
$500,000 less than in 1958, thus reversing 
the trend of recent years. At the same time, 
allocations reached a higher level than at 
any time since 1950, and all unallocated 
resources from the previous years had been 
used up. In conclusion, Mr. Ryan also stated 
that henceforth the UNICEF 


hold only one main session a year, at which 


Soard would 


it would rule on policy questions 

Turning to the report, the Committee 
noted in the general discussion ensuing 
that ECOSOC’s survey of programs of so 
ndicated that the 


1953-1957 period had been one of consoli- 


cial development” had 


dation of previous achievements and of rela 
tively slow expansion of social services; it 
had also stressed the interdependence of 
social and economic progress, pointing spe- 
cifically to population growth as one of the 
world’s major problems, one which pre- 
vented an increase in the standard of living 
of underdeveloped nations and led to an 
accelerated rate of urbanization, which in 
turn led to a serious housing problem. This 
the Council was trying to meet by its 
long-range program of international action 
in the field of housing as approved at the 
28th session. A majority of the representa- 
tives commented on the value of the ECO- 
SOC survey in development and imple 
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mentation of social policies. The spokesman 
tor Japan, speaking with reference to popu- 
lation growth, felt that the problem was 
not growth per se but rather how to attain 
a rate of economic growth high enough to 
support the increasing population. The 
delegate of the United States (Mrs. Lord) 
regretted that the Social Commission of 
ECOSOC had not discussed community de 
velopment as fully as it might have; she 
also regretted the shortage of funds for 
technical assistance in the social field which 
had prevented the UN from meeting urgent 
technical 
where 


requests tor assistance 1m arcas, 


Africa, this was sorely 


The delegate of Czechoslovakia 
g 


such as 
needed. 
found flaws and inaccuracies in the above 
such as the 


devote enough attention to agricultural la 


mentioned survey, failure to 
bor and the social progress being made by 
eastern European countries; these errors 
were only compensated by the survey's 
stress on the close interdependence of eco 
nomic and social factors. 

In the course of the debate, a number 
of delegations, inter alia those of Sweden, 
New Zealand, the United States, Yugo 
slavia, and Turkey, the valuable 
work being done by UNICEF and regretted 


program 


stressed 


possible curtailment of its 
due to lack of funds. 
UNICEF's aid in 

tive, satisfaction at efforts of coordinating 
the work of UNICEF with that of other 
UN agencies, and the importance of the 
UNICEF Board of 


periodic evaluations of progress were ecm 


any 
The importance ot 


local initia 


encouraging 


continuation by the 


phasized by a number of delegates. It was 
further pointed out, as expressed by the 
delegate of China, that while 55 million 
people had benefited from UNICEP-assisted 
programs there were as many as 550 million 
underprivileged children in countries re 
ceiving UNICEF aid. In view of the Fund's 
financial situation, some delegates cautioned 
against UNICEF's venturing into new fields 
at the fields; 


expense of its traditional 
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others, however, advocated a forward-look 
ing approach to additional ways of helping 
children. It was clear to both groups that, 
given the tremendous necd and the oppor 
»f aid, more ade 


At the 


tunities of effective use 
quate financial support was needed. 
g41st meeting a draft resolution,” aimed a 
the t 


widest possi 
UNICEP, was introduced by twelve powers 


securing le support for 
In order to enlarge its support the Bul 
garian representative introduced an amend 
the draft resolu 


the 


ment’ to the wording of 


tion, to which the representatives of 
United States and Italy proposed an oral 
the 


this 


sub-amendment; at next session, the 


Committee voted on sub-amendment 
and adopted it by a roll-call vote of 39 to 


The 


amendment, as amended, was then adopted 


with 16 abstentions Bulgarian 


by 54 votes to none, with Is abstentions 
The twelve-power draft resolution, which 
in its operative paragraphs expressed hop: 
tor generous contribution by UN members 
to the Fund 


ac hie ements, was adopted, as amended, by 


and congratulated it on its 


69 votes to none, with 1 abstention 


Turning to the interrelationship of the 
economic and social factors of de velopment 


Afghanistan, Colombia, the Dominican Re 


Ecuador, France, Greece, Indonesia, 


r ae 
Public, 


Italy, Lebanon, the United Arab Republi 
and the United 


States submitted a draft 


stressing 


. 


this interrclatior ship 
the Social Com 


resolution 


and recommending that 
mission hold annual meetings, because, as 
one of its sponsors expressed it, of the rapid 
change of conditions in the underdeveloped 
countries. Following oral suggestions by 
the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the sponsors agreed to revise the first pre 
ambular paragraph, which was adopted 
unanimously by the Committee in the vot 
ing that followed. The revised draft resolu 
tion,’ as amended, was subsequently adopted 
as a whole by a vote of 68 to none, with 
2 abstentions. 

Examining the housing problem, many 

u Deo iment 
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nations, Zealand, the 


e.g., New Nether 
lands, India, the Soviet Union, and Yugo- 
slavia, felt that concerted action at the na 


tional and international levels would be 


necessary to check the deteriorating housing 


situation which was occurring in 


that 


many 


countries. It was asserted priorities 
should be given to programs increasing the 
supply of low-cost housing, and that the 
efforts of governments should be supple- 
mented by encouraging housing cooperatives 
and other forms of self help. On this item, 
a draft resolution,” recommending, inter 
alia, that the specialized agencies give favor 
able consideration to requests for technical 
assistance in this ficld, was submitted by 
Peru. Acknowledging that the wording of 
the draft resolution could be improved, 
Peru accepted the revisions suggested by 
the United Kingdom and Mexico,” before 
introducing a further revised version" of 
Saudi 


; 
ments” to the 


Arabia submitted amend 
draft 


its own 


revised which were 
adopted by a 47-4 vote, with 17 abstentions, 
and the revised draft resolution as amended, 
was then adopted by a vote of 72 to none, 
with 1 abstention. 

Turning to juvenile delinquency, Argen 
tina, France, Greece, Italy, and the United 


Kingdom submitted a dratt resolution” 
which stressed the advisability of conduct- 
ing an international study of this question 
in accordance with provisions made by the 
Social that the 


study view of 


Commission. It was felt 


would be very timely in 
the fact that the second UN Congress on 
the prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders was to be held in London in 
that 


representative of Yugoslavia expressed the 


1960. In the debate followed, the 
view that attention should be focused on 
the economic and social factors involved in 
juvenile delinquency. The representative of 
the Soviet Union, among others, felt that 
juvenile delinquency fell within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of Member States and 
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that an international organization was not 
competent to study the problem. However, 
at the g41st meeting, the five-power draft 
resolution was adopted by 57 votes to none, 
with 9g abstentions. 

At its 937th meeting, the Committee con- 
sidered the question of the international 
control of narcotic drugs, having before it 
ECOSOC which 


recommended the following for adoption 


the relevant resolution” 
by the General Assembly: 1) that a continu 
ing program of technical assistance in nar 
that the 
Secretary-General provide technical assist 


cotics control be established; 2) 
ance in its various forms subject to the di 


rection of ECOSOC; 3) that the program 


to be established be considered in preparing 


the UN budget; 4) that the specialized 
agencies be invited to continue and main 
tain their programs; 5) that nongovern- 
mental organizations also give assistance in 
this matter; and 6) that the Secretary-Gen 
to ECOSOC and the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs on action 
taken Gen 


eral Assembly The representa 


eral report regular! 
under this and other relevant 
resolutions 
tive of the Secretary-General, explaining the 
background of the Council's resolution, said 
that in recent years both the national serv 
ices and the international bodies concerned 
had j 


with narcotics control increased their 
spite ot 


activities; yet in their efforts the 


counter-measures against illicit trafic were 


barely holding their own. The Commis 
sion on Narcotic Drugs had accordingly felt 
that the 


should be supplemented by technical assist- 


customary methods of control 
ance, and had invited governments to apply 
for this under their regular program’s allo 
cation. However, it was now believed that 
a new approach was necessary, as it had to 
be recognized that in many cases narcotics 
control projects benefited other countries 
more than the one originally applying for 
the aid. The draft resolution recommended 
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by the Council was approved by 66 votes 
to none, with 3 abstentions. 

Introducing the next draft resolution” 
considered, the representative of Sweden, 
one of its six sponsors, expressed the view 
that capital punishment would be a suit 
able subject for the next study of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and should be 
based, inter alia, on the relevant articles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and on article 6 of the draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. In the debate 
that followed, some delegates, i.c., those of 
the Soviet Union, Liberia, and Portugal, 
pointed out that the proposed study would 
interfere in the domestic affairs of states, 
since the various aspects of the problem 
could not be studied outside their national 
context. Others expressed awareness of the 
great need for such an enterprise but had 
different which of the UN 
organs would be most competent to carry 
it out; some thus agreed with the French 
representative, Mr. Juvigny, that the Com- 
mission on Human Rights would be the 


views as to 


appropriate organ, while others preferred 
to see the Social Commission entrusted with 


the task. To this effect, the delegate of 
Italy submitted an amendment” which the 
sponsors of the original draft resolution ac 
cepted, along with Italian co-sponsorship of 
the new seven-power draft resolution.” 
After accepting further alterations proposed 
by Sweden, the Committee adopted the 
revised draft resolution by a roll-call vote 
of 43 to 1 (Liberia), with 30 abstentions. 
Turning its attention to the area of inter- 
national exchanges in the fields of educa- 
tion, science, and culture, the Committee 
considered a draft resolution™ submitted by 
Czechoslovakia, which urged that UNES- 
CO undertake a study of international ex- 
changes in the above-mentioned areas, in- 
cluding recommendations for promotion of 
international cooperation in those fields. 
The representative of UNESCO, Mr. Ak- 
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rawi, informed the Committee that the first 
draft of a survey of international relations 
in the fields of education, science, and cul 
ture would be ready in January 1960, and 
that an expert committee would then meet 
to draw up draft recommendations to be 
submitted, together with the report, to the 
Executive Board of UNESCO in the follow 
ing April. At the 938th meeting the Czecho 
slovakian draft resolution was adopted by 
72 votes to none, with 1 abstention. 

In the discussion of the organization and 
operation of ECOSOC 
was expressed with the increasing emphasis 


itself, satisfaction 
on provisions for practical assistance to 
Member States, and with the decision to 
set up the Committee on Program Ap 
praisals, the report of which would serve 
as a basis for review of the sum-total of 
economic and social endeavors. It was 
further felt that all UN 
have the opportunity to serve on the Coun 
cil, and hope was expressed regarding the 
feasibility of enlarging its membership. A 
draft resolution” was introduced by Mex 
ico, based on suggestions made in the In 
troduction to the Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary-General™ concerning a reorganization 
which would make possible the formulation 
of international economic policies necess 

for concerted action. He believed that spe 
cial meetings at the ministerial level would 
help to increase the effectiveness of the 
Several delegations sup 


members should 


Council's work. 
ported this idea and felt that it should be 
very carefully considered. For that reason, 
they suggested that such a proposal be ex 
amined in detail by the Council, and that 
the summary records of the Committee's 
debate on the subject be communicated to 
it. This was agreed upon, and on this 
understanding the representative of Mexico 
withdrew his draft resolution. 

The General Assembly at its S4rst ple 
nary meeting voted on the draft resolutions 
contained in the report” of the Social, 
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Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee. 
All seven of the draft resolutions were 
adopted without dissenting vote. 


Report of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees: The Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural Committee considered this re- 
port,” and chapter VI, section 4 of the 
ECOSOC report” relevant to it, at its 943d 
to 948th meetings. The High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Mr. Lindt, made the 
introductory statements in which he re- 
viewed his Office’s main accomplishments, 
emphasizing the following, inter alia: 1) a 
decline of about 50,000 nonsettled refugees 
in Europe; 2) the care and maintenance 
program of the 180,000 refugees from Al- 
geria in Morocco and Tunisia, with regard 
to which his Office assumed responsibility 
for the coordination of welfare activities; 
3) the Far Eastern program, which was a 
joint operation between his Office and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) and involved the reset- 
tlement of 8,500 refugees, and 4) the prog- 
ress achieved in the camp clearance pro 
gram. However, he also noted that ther« 
remained more than 90,000 nonsettled refu 
gees in various European countries, as well 
as a few thousand in the Middle East. Con 
cerning contributions, he was hopeful that 
the target of $4.7 million for the current 
1959 programs would be reached. 

The Secretary-General reported to the 
Committee at the 946th meeting on the 
steps he had taken in the promotion of 
the World Refugee Year. He stated that the 
target for additional financial contributions 
announced by governments at the onset of 
the Year, if met, would make it possible to 


solve many outstanding problems; however, 
the additional contributions paid out to date 
amounted to only a little over $3 million, 
leaving the greatest part of the effort still 
to be made. 
During the 
many delegates expressed both appreciation 


discussion that followed, 


™ General Assembly Official Record: (14th session), 
Supplement No. 11 
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for the work of the High Commissioner's 
Office and hope that adequate financial re- 
sources to implement the programs would 
be obtained. 
the Committee of their contributions in 
connection with the World Refugee Year or 
reported on practical steps taken or pro 
posed to mect the refugee problem in their 
countries. The problems of the refugees 
in Hong Kong, Tunisia and Morocco, and 
Palestine received special attention from 


Some delegations informed 


several of the speakers. Several also stressed 
the need for a final solution of the Hun- 
garian refugee problem and, in this connec- 
tion, paid tribute to the government of 
Austria for having dealt with it in a truly 
humanitarian spirit. 

At the 946th meeting a six-power draft 
resolution” was submitted, authorizing, in 
operative paragraph 2, the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees to use his good of- 
hices to provide assistance to those refugees 
not coming within the competence of the 
UN. The sponsors of the draft stressed 
that there should be an opportunity for 
funds collected in all the countries of the 
world to be distributed on a universal basis 
and for all refugees to benefit from them 
in accordance with their needs and the wish 
of the donor. However, some delegations, 
e.g., those of Poland, the Soviet 
Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia, stated that the 
text should be completed by a provision 


Union, 


stressing the importance of the principle of 
voluntary repatriation, and to this end 
Afghanistan submitted an amendment” to 
the six-power draft resolution. The dele- 
gate of the United Kingdom, in turn, 
amendment” that, in her 
government's opinion, would be comple- 


introduced an 


mentary to the Afghan amendment and 
would maintain the balance between the 
three possible approaches to the refugee 
problem—repatriation, resettlement, and in- 
tegration. Both amendments were duly 
voted upon and adopted, the first by a vote 
*” Document A/C.3/L.780. 
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of 31 to 19, with 24 abstentions, the second 
by a vote of 36 to 23, with 16 abstentions. 
The draft as 
amended, was adopted by a vote of 55 to 
none, with 20 abstentions. 

At the 946th meeting, Libya, Morocco, 
and Tunisia submitted a draft resolution” 
recommending that the UN High Com 


resolution as a_ whole, 


missioner for Refugees continue his efforts 
on behalf of the refugees from Algeria. 
The sponsors felt that those refugees con- 
stituted a separate category and that their 
The three- 
power draft was subsequently adopted by 
The 


representative of France stated after the 


plight would be temporary. 
66 votes to none, with 5 abstentions. 


vote that worldwide charity was not called 
for in this case, that the French government 
was ready and able to provide all! the aid 
needed by these refugees, and that France 
would consent to pay any repatriation cost 
of those refugees desiring to return. 

At the 946th meeting, a nine-power draft 
resolution” on the World Refugee Year 
was submitted, urging Member States to 
make further efforts for the 
the Year and leaving each country free to 
decide what form its participation would 
take. The nine-power draft resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 51 to g, with ro absten 


+ 


success Ol 


tions. 

At its 84rst plenary session, the Gencral 
Assembly adopted the three draft resolu- 
tions contained in the report” of the Com- 
mittee by the following votes: 1) report of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
by 66 to none, with 12 abstentions; 2) refu 
gees from Algeria in Tunisia and Morocco, 
by 74 to none, with 3 abstentions; and 3) 
World Refugee Year, by 63 to 9, with 5 
abstentions. 

International encouragement of scientific 
research into the control of cancerous dis 
eases: The Social, Humanitarian, and Cul 
tural Committee considered this item from 
its 948th to 954th meetings. The representa- 
tive of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re 
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public opened the debate by introducing 
a revised draft resolution™ which, in its first 
operative paragraph, established three UN 
prizes for the most outstanding scientifx 
work in connection with the control of can 
cer, to be awarded by the World Health 
Organization (WHO). The 
plained that, while realizing that the matter 


sponsor cx 
of cancer control was one which properly 
belonged to WHO, the problem was so 
urgent and important that only an organi 
zation with the authority of the UN could 
properly deal with it. Many speakers con 
gratulated the Byelorussian delegation on 
its humanitarian initiative and pointed out, 
as did the delegates of the United States, 


France, and Saudi Arabia, inter alia, that 


WHO should be given the principal respon 


id Several 


representatives of 


sibility for action in 


other speakers, ¢.g., the 
Indonesia, France, and Jordan, drew atten 


WHO had been con 
tor 


tion to the fact that 


cerned with this question many years 
and had cooperated in its work with several 
specialized agencies and scientific organiza 
tions. Among those speakers who ques 
tioned the awarding of prizes as being the 
best way of encouraging the efforts of scien 
tists were the representatives of the United 


T he I rene h 


the 


and Denmark. 
that 


could perhaps better be used for the provi 


States, Haiti, 


representative suggested moncy 
sion ot fellowships or for the purchase ot 
The felt 


that the prizes would draw publi attention 


equipment. mapority, however, 
to the work of the scientists and to the non 
political activities of the UN. A representa 
tive of the Secretary-General stated that ni 
objection to the establishment of UN prizes 


for cancer research would be raised, 


pro 
vided that the responsibility of deciding to 
whom they should be awarded was en 
trusted to WHO. He added that the ques 
tion of financial implications would have 
to be dealt with by the Administrative and 
Sudgetary (Fifth) Wishing 


both to strengthen the hand of WHO and 
g 


Committee. 
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to clarify the wording of the draft resolu- 
tion, the United States and Colombian dele- 
gates submitted amendments” to these ends. 
In addition, an cight-power sub-amend- 
ment” was submitted, which the Commit- 
tee adopted by a roll-call vote of 48 to 18, 
The revised amend 


with 10 abstentions. 


ments submitted by Colombia and the 
United States were then adopted by a 65 to 
1 vote, with 10 abstentions. Subsequently, 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
draft resolution, as amended, was approved 
by the Committee by a vote of 60 to none, 
with 15 abstentions. 

The General Assembly at its 841st ple 
nary session adopted the draft resolution 
contained in the report” of the Committec 


by a vote of 68 to none, with 12 abstentions. 


Draft international covenants on human 
rights this Social, Hu 


Committee con 


Under item, the 


manitarian, and Cultural 


tinued its consideration of the substantive 


articles of the draft covenant on civil and 
political rights.” It discussed and adopted 


the texts of articles 12, 13, and 14 at its 


54th to g6oth and g75th mectings. 


Article 12 provided that everyone law- 
fully within the territory of a state should 
have the right to liberty of movement and 
freedom to choose his residence, that every 
one should be free to leave any country, that 
these rights would be subject only to those 
restrictions necessary to protect national se 
curity and public order, and that no one 
should be arbitrarily deprived of the right 
to enter his own country. During the dis 
cussion of the article, while the delegates 
were in agreement with the substance pro 
posed, it was suggested by Argentina, Bel 
gium, Iran, Italy, and the Philippines in 
that should 


start with a statement of the rights to be 


their amendment‘ the article 


enunciated, rather than with a list of per 
missible restrictions. The expressions “gen 


cral law”, “reasonable restrictions”, and 
Document A/C.4/L.800/Rev.1 
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ordre public gave rise to considerable dis 
alia 
Iran, Italy, the United Kingdom, and Den- 


cussion. Various members, ster 
mark, raised doubts regarding the meaning 
of the expression “any general law”, as in 
their opinion laws were necessarily of a 
Similarly, they felt that it 


word 


general nature. 


was not necessary to qualify the 
“restrictions”, since restrictions prescribed 
by law, as the delegate of the United King 
Difficulty 


was encountered regarding the inclusion of 


dom put it, must be reasonable. 


the expression ordre public in the limitation 
clause, the French, Argentine, and Spanish 
delegates, among others, being anxious for 
its retention, as it referred to the whole 
body of political, economic, and moral prin 
ciples essential to the maintenance of a 
given social structure; however, no English 
expression adequately translated this senti 
ment, so that it was finally agreed to use 
the double expression “public order (ordre 
public)” in the revised text. The 


relating to the right of the individual to 


clause 


enter his own country was also extensively 


debated. Some members, ¢.g., Ecuador, 
Cuba, Ethiopia, and Guatemala, were of 
the view that this right should not be sub- 
ject to any restrictions whatsoever, but the 
majority stated that it was not an absolute 
right and therefore the word “arbitrary” 
should be included in qualifying possible 
restrictions. After accepting the revised five 
power amendment by a 57-1 vote, with 12 


abstentions, the Committee, at its g5gth 
mecting, voted on each paragraph of article 
12 and adopted the article as a whole, as 
amended, by 58 votes to 1, with 11 absten 
tions. 

Article 13 stated that any alien lawfully 
in the territory of a state could be expelled 
therefrom only in pursuance of a decision 
reached in accordance with the law and that 
he should be allowed to have his case re- 
viewed by competent authorities. The rep- 
resentative of Belgium, in introducing his 
Annex I B 
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amendment,” stated that its purpose was to 
clarify that only lawfully established aliens 
were designed to be protected. The ma- 
jority of the Committee, however, opposed 
the idea of narrowing the scope of the ar- 
ticle to a limited group of aliens and the 
amendment was defeated by a 52-6 vote, 
with 12 abstentions. Some representatives, 
such as the Yugoslav, Afghan, and Ecua- 
dorian, regretted that the article made no 
reference to the right of asylum nor to 
extradition and expressed hope that future 
articles might deal with these items. At the 
g6oth meeting, article 13 as a whole was 
adopted by 69 votes to none, with 3 absten- 
tions. 

Article 14, as stated by the Mexican dele- 
gate and rapporteur of the Committee, syn- 
thesized all the guarantees which should 
be given to an individual being tried for 
an alleged crime. It included the following 
provisions: 1) the right of all persons to be 
equal before the courts; 2) the right of 
everyone charged with a crime to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proven guilty; 3) a 
list of guarantees claimable by a person 
charged with a crime; 4) the right of juven- 
iles to have account taken of their age; 5) 
the right of review of a sentence by a higher 
tribunal; 6) the right of compensation if 
unjustly convicted; and 7) the right not to 
be tried twice for the same crime. The 
discussion which took place from the g61st 
to g6oth meetings reflected the differences 
in the practical application of the law be 
tween various nations, but pointed at the 
general agreement in the area of important 
minimum guarantees in the sphere of penal 
and civil procedures. Some representatives, 
inter alia those of the United Kingdom 
and Italy, considered that equality before 
the courts should not imply that all litigants 
had the same status, but that equality of 
the parties with regard to the conduct of 


the proceedings must be guaranteed. Cer 
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tain others, concurring with the Argentine 
spokesman’s statement that the articles pro 
posed by the Commission on Human Rights 
seemed to require the holding of proceed 
ings in public, while in a large number of 
countries many trials took place on the basis 
of written documents, consequently sup 
ported the Argentine amendment” designed 
to safeguard these rights. Several speakers, 
among them the delegates of the Nether 
lands, the United Kingdom, and India, 
questioned the appropriateness of including 
the principle of compensation for miscar 
riage of justice in the Covenant, a docu 
ment that was concerned with principles 
and not with implementation. In the voting 
that followed, cach paragraph and its re 
lated amendments were voted on separately. 
The first paragraph, as amended by the 
Argentine proposal, was adopted by a vote 


of 70 to none, with 3 abstentions. Para 


graph 2, as amended by the proposals of 


the delegates of the United Kingdom” and 
Israel,” was adopted by 71 votes to none, 
with 2 
adopted by 70 votes to none, with 2 absten 


abstentions. Paragraph 3. was 
tions, while paragraph 4, as moditied by 


the amendment of Afghanistan,” was 
adopted by 40 votes to 13, with 16 absten 
tions. Also adopted, by 36 votes to 4, with 
30 abstentions, was a new paragraph, which 
became paragraph 5, as proposed by the 
representative of Israel.” The insertion of 
a new paragraph as proposed by seven 
powers” along with the verbal sub-amend 
ment proposed by Ecuador” was accepted 
by 54 votes to none, with 16 abstentions. 
Finally, the text as a whole, as amended, 
was adopted by 54 votes to none, with 16 
abstentions. At its g7oth mecting the Com 
mittee also adopted, by 57 votes to none, 
with 7 abstentions, a draft resolution sub 
mitted by Austria and Greece,” which in 
terms similar to the previous year's resolu 


tion requested the General Assembly to 
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give priority to this item at its fifteenth 
$cssion. 

At the Ssad plenary session of the Gen 
Assembly, the draft 
tained in the report” of the Committee was 


adopted by 70 votes to none, with 4 absten- 


eral resolution con- 


tions. 


Freedom of information: The Committee 
from its g7oth to its 979th meetings dis- 
cussed the item entitled “Draft convention 
It had before 


it the text of the draft convention 


on freedom of information”. 
formu 
lated by the Committee on the Draft Con 
vention on Freedom of Information, and a 
the Secretary-General on the 
In the 


general discussion that preceded the voting 


report’ by 
I 


comments of governments thereon.” 


on the preamble and article 1 of the pro 
posed convention, many fundamental prob- 
lems relative to the drafting of such a 
convention were touched upon. Representa 
tives such as the delegates of the United 
States, France, and the United Kingdom, 
inter alia, reiterated the basic objection of 
their governments to a draft which, in its 
present form, emphasized restrictions on, 
than 


rather freedom of, information. A 


majority of the members, nevertheless, 
stated their willingness to participate con- 
structively in the final drafting of this im- 
There appeared to be 


two divergent attitudes toward freedom of 


portant document. 


information, as several delegates pointed 
out: some delegations were afraid that free 
dom of information might be misused and 
exploited for the purpose of power politics 
(¢.g., those of the Soviet Union, the Philip- 
pines, and Venezuela) while others (those 
of Australia, and the United 
States) considered that there would be a 
danger, if freedom of information were not 
absolute, that the state would control the 
As stated by 
the delegate of Italy, Mr. Rulli, both views 


Canada, 


dissemination of information. 
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were partially correct and it was therefore 
important that the convention contain only 
basic principles and not lay down detailed 
regulations. As in past debates on this 
matter, the problem of the difficulty of 
striking a balance between freedom-~ and 
responsibilities was dealt with. A number 
of delegates referred to the responsibility 
of the media to the general public, while 
others stressed ways and means of achieving 
and ensuring the freest access to facts. 
During the voting on the preamble, an 
Afghanistan, 


a 
amendment’ sponsored by 


focusing on freedom of information as a 
human right, was adopted by a vote of 
54 to 7, with g abstentions; a seven-power 
sub-amendment™ to it, qualifying the word 
“information” with the adjectives “accurate, 
objective, and comprehensive”, was adopted 
by a 43-9 vote, with 18 abstentions; a 
French amendment” adding a new pream- 
bular paragraph, emphasizing the right of 
everyone to the fullest possible knowledge 
of facts, was adopted by 51 votes to none, 


with 20 abstentions; and a Liberian amend- 


ment,” including the idea that media of 


information bore a responsibility to the peo- 
ples of the world, was adopted by a 33-17 
vote, with 21 abstentions. Finally, the text 
of the preamble as a whole, as thus 
amended, was adopted by 49 votes to 5, 
with 24 abstentions. 

Article 1 incorporated the French amend- 
ment”, as orally revised, stressing the right 
of choice between different sources of in 
formation, and amendments on re-wording 
submitted by Peru” and five other powers.” 
The French amendments were adopted by 
51 votes to 1 (Hungary), with 14 absten- 
tions and the text of article 1, as amended, 
was adopted as a whole by a vote of 41-4 
(Denmark, 
with 21 


Iceland, Norway, Sweden), 
The draft 
pledged the contracting states to: 1) respect 


abstentions. article 
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and protect every person’s right to have 
diverse sources of information at his dis 
posal; 2) ensure freedom to gather, receive, 
and impart news without any interference 
save as qualified by forthcoming article 2; 
and 3) refrain from regulating or control 
ling the use of any means of communica- 
tion in a discriminatory manner. 

Although amendments” to articles 2 and 
4 and the addition of a new article 6° were 
proposed, a nine-power draft resolution,” 
whereby the General Assembly would de- 
cide to give priority to further consideration 
of this item at its fifteenth session, was in- 
stead adopted by 43 votes to 2, with 17 
abstentions. 

At the 852d plenary meeting of the Gen 
eral Assembly that body voted on the draft 
resolution contained in the Committee's re 
port™ and adopted it by a vote of 70 to 
none, with 4 abstentions. 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

The future of the trust territory of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin 
istration: Organization of the plebiscite in 
the southern part of the territory: At its 
883d meeting, the Trusteeship (Fourth) 
Committee decided to consider the organi 
zation of the plebiscite in the southern part 
of the territory of the Cameroons as the 
first item of its agenda and to grant hear 
ings to Mr. Mbile on behalf of the Kamerun 
People’s Party and Mr. Ntumazah on behalf 
of One Kamerun. Before the opening of 
the general debate, the Committee heard 
statements by the United Kingdom delega 
tion representing the different opinions prev 
alent in the territory, as the delegation 
included Mr. Foncha, Premier of the South 
ern Cameroons, and Dr. Endeley, leader of 
the opposition in the Southern Cameroons 
House of Assembly. At the onset, Sir An 
drew Cohen explained his government's 
position on the problem, which, he stated, 
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was in no sense a colonial onc, as no issues 
arose between the administering authority 
and the dependent people; rather, the prob- 
lem was to resolve certain conflicting views 
held by different political parties regarding 
the future of the territory. The Cameroons 
under British 
the Federation of Nigeria and the Republic 
of the Cameroons, both of 
shortly to achieve independence; under the 


had 


hitherto been administered as an integral 


administration lay between 


which were 


trusteeship agreement the territory 


part of Nigeria and now its future had 
to be settled. Mr. Foncha, on behalf of 
the Kamerun National Party 


(KDNP), expressed the view that the terri 


Democratic 


tory should be separated from Nigeria with 
a per od of continued trusteeshiy : he there 


} 


tore considered that this course should be 


the alternative offered in the plebiscite t 
integration with an independent Nigeria. 
Morcover, he said, only persons born in the 
Southern 
the plebiscite. Mr. Es 
the Kamerun Nation 


which was in favor of the Southern (¢ 


Cameroons should take part in 
ideley, on behalf of 


KNC)., 


amecr 


ai (¢ ONn_ress 


oons continuing as an autonomous 


verning region in an independent Fed 


considered that the 


cration of Nigeria, 


alternative to that course shoul 


sion irom Nigeria in order to eff 
fication with the Cameroon R 

further considered that the existin voting 
which Nigerian and 
_ 


French Cameroonian inhabitants could vote, 


quaiihcauions, by 


maintained. From these state 
those of Mr. Mbile and Mr 


Ntumazah who appeared as petitioners, it 


should be 


ments, and 


emerged that the 


bee n 


part Ss 


concerned had 


not, as had hoped by the Genera 


Assembly,’ been able to reach agreement on 
the alternatives to be put in the plebiscit 


and on the qualifications for voting 


At the 8goth meeting, Mr. Foncha and 
Mr. Endeley presented to the Committee a 


joint written statement indicating agree 
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ment, subject to the concurrence of the 
General Assembly, that there should be no 
plebiscite in the Southern Cameroons in 
1960; that 


should be administered under the present 


pending settlement the area 


trusteeship agreement, but should be sepa- 
rated from Nigeria no later than October 1, 
1960; that the wishes of the people should 
be ascertained in 1962; and that the trus- 
teeship agreement should be terminated no 
later than October 26, 1962. In the general 
debate that followed, the representative of 
India, Mr. Krishna Menon, expressed the 
view of many, stating that the Committee 
must study very carefully the agreed state 
ment of the two Cameroonian leade rs, as 
the solution envisaged therein raised a num 
ber of legal questions, ¢.g., regarding the 
position in which the Southern Cameroons 
would be placed if the Northern Camer 
oons, having accepted attachment to Ni 


and 


geria, achieved independence in 1960 
if, at the same date, the trusteeship agree 
( nited 


ment for the Cameroons under 


Kingdom administration terminated. 
The Soviet | 


Oberemko, stated that his delegation, like 


was 


delegate of the nion, Mr 


others, had been surprised that the debate 


had turned further and further away from 


the agenda, which called for a discussion 


ot the alternatives to be offered to the peo 
ple in the plebiscite, while now it appeared, 


joint statement issued, that 


through the 
there was doubt even about the necd to hold 


a plebiscite in 1960. Further, his delegation 


expressed of the Statement 


t 
and re M4 urded it 


suspicion point 


statement by 
The Indone 


sian delegation, among others, could not 


rather as a 


the administering authority. 


accept the postponement ot the consultation 
of the people of the Southern Cameroons; 
it believed that any delay of the plebiscite 
represented a step backward in the attain 
ment of the fundamental objectives of the 
trusteeship agreement and, consequently, 
wanted the Committee to settle the issue of 
the time limit for the plebiscite and to 
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became 


A/C.4/L.401; 


sponsors after revisor f the preambic, the 


restrict its discussion to the formulation ot 
alternatives to be put to the electorate. On 
the other hand, the United States represent- 
ative, Mr. Zablocki, expressed the view of 
many in stating that, while it was under- 
standable that some delegations should be 
apprehensive about a delay, it was possible 
to be too doctrinaire; he pointed out that 
there was no reason why the people of the 
Southern Cameroons should be denied a 
breathing-spell, as the results of a hasty 
choice might be catastrophic. The French 
delegate, Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet, stressed 
that there was no conflict between the two 
neighboring administering authorities, and 
that there should not be any, either, between 
the two young states on the threshold of 
independence. Regarding the setting of a 
time limit, his delegation, among others, 
felt that it should be set sufficiently early to 
safeguard the interests of the population and 
to avoid the risk of lauing to find a workable 
solution, but enough time should be allowed 
to ensure that the new local administration 
became sufficiently organized to guarantee 
freedom of choice and to make the alterna- 
tives of the plebiscite clear to the populace. 
898th Ghana, 
Guinea, Liberia, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, 
the Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Re 


During the meeting, 


public, and the United States submitted a 


draft resolution’ which represented a com 
promise made possible by the cooperative 
attitude of the two Cameroonian leaders; it 
provided for the plebiscite to begin on Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, and to be concluded no 
later than March 1961; recommended that 
the two alternatives put should be: 1) do 
you wish to achieve independence by join- 
ing the Independent Federation of Nigeria?, 
or 2) do you wish to achieve independence 
by joining the Independent Republic of the 
Cameroons?; also recommended that only 
persons born in the Southern Cameroons or 
having parents born there should vote; and 
recommended that the administering au 
thority, in consultation with the government 


Rev 


then being know as Document A 4/L.s91 
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of the Southern Cameroons, take steps to 
implement the separation of the administra- 
tion of the Southern Cameroons from that 
of the Federation of Nigeria not later than 
October 1, 1960. After a paragraph-by 
paragraph roll-call vote, the draft resolution 
as a whole was adopted by a vote of 74 to 
none, with 2 
Iraq). 

At the 829th plenary meeting of the Gen- 


abstentions (Afghanistan, 


eral Assembly, the draft resolution, which 
was contained in the report’ of the Trustee 
ship Committee, was adopted by a vote of 
76 to none, with 2 abstentions, after a separ 
ate vote on paragraphs 2 and 3 at the 
request of Afghanistan and Argentina. 
The future of the trust territory of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin 
tstration: Report of the UN plebiscite com 
misssoner on the plebiscite in the northern 
part of the territory and report of the Trus 
teeship Council: In its consideration of these 
items, the Trusteeship Committee had be 
fore it the report’ of the UN plebiscite com- 
missioner on the organization, conduct, and 
result of the plebiscite in the northern part 
of the 
statement and the text of the pertinent reso 


The 


commissioner's report declared that, in com- 


territory and, annexed to it, his 


lutions of the Trusteeship Council. 


pliance with a UN recommendation,” a 
plebiscite in the Northern Cameroons had 
7, 1959; almost 


/ 


taken place on November 


88 percent of the registered voters had cast 


votes, of which almost 62 percent were in 
favor of deciding the future of the Camer 
oons at a later date (alternative b), instead 
of indicating a preference for the Northern 
Cameroons’ becoming a part of the north- 
ern region of Nigeria when the Federation 
of Nigeria became independent. The com- 
missioner further stated in the conclusion 
of his report that, according to his personal 
observations and those of his staff, the ma- 
jority of the people had voted for the second 
alternative because they wished to make 
use of the plebiscite to register a protest 


* Document A/4240 
§ Document A/4314 and Add 


vote against the local administration in the 
Northern Cameroons, and because they de- 
sired the introduction of reforms into that 
system. Sir Andrew Cohen, the United 
Kingdom delegate, explaining the view of 
the administering authority on the outcome 
of the voting, suggested that the reasons for 
Northern 


Cameroons had secured considerable devel 


it were the following: 1) the 


opment finance for roads, schools, and hos 
pitals under trusteeship, so that the inhabi 
tants had become well-disposed toward this 
system; and 2) most importantly, the plebi 
scite had reflected the dissatisfaction of the 
inhabitants at not being able to play a 
larger part in the system of purely local ad 
ministration. The government of Northern 
Nigeria, how ever, had not b en on trial, and 
the plebiscite vote could not be regarded in 
any way as a vote against Nigeria. The only 
petitioner to appear was Mr. Ntumazah, on 
behalf ot the One Kamerun party, and he 
refuted the arguments presented by the 
United Kingdom representative. He ob 
served that the voters had rejected union 
with Nigeria, even though the administer 
ing authority had threatened the people 
with poverty if they voted against such 
union, and notwithstanding the fact that 
women had been denied the vote and that 
Nigerians had participated in the voting 
in spite of this, he added, the United King 
the UN to 


consider the possibility of consulting the 


dom had decided to call on 
people at a future date on union with 
Nigeria. He was adamantly opposed to 
any such consultation, as, in his opinion, 
the people had clearly shown that they 
wanted Cameroonian citizenship; thus they 


asked 


whether or not they wished to be united 


should be in the next plebiscite 
with the people of the Republic of the 
Cameroons. With respect to the way in 
which the should 


administered, he desired that the Northern 


trust territory now be 


and Southern Cameroons be administered 
as two provinces of the same territory, with 


*See General Assembly Resolution 1350 (XIII) 


March 13, 1949 
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a joint government to be set up for Western 
Cameroons; thus the only possible course 
was amendment of the trusteeship agree- 
ment. Regarding voting qualifications, he 
advocated universal adult suffrage, with 
only persons born in the Cameroons, or 
whose parents had been born there, being 
allowed to vote. 

In the discussion that followed, the rep- 
resentative of Iran expressed the prevailing 
opinion of the Committee, namely, that 
the high proportion of voters in the plebi- 
scite was a vote of confidence in the UN 
and an indication that the African people 
were aware of the importance of its presence 
as a factor toward the attainment of their 


He also voiced the opinion of 


objectives. 
many African, Asian, and Latin American 
delegates in stating that one of the most 
drawn from the 
that the UN 


could not rely entirely on the impressions 


important lessons to be 


commissioner's report was 
of visiting missions, as the mission's con- 
clusion, in this instance, appeared to be 
incorrect in alleging that popular consulta- 
tion in the Northern Cameroons was un- 
necessary and that the region constituted 
a unit with the northern region of Nigeria. 
As the delegate of ‘Mexico expressed it, it 
was his and other governments’ hope that 
in the future the General Assembly would 
act with greater circumspection than it 
had done in the present case. The delegate 
of the Philippines voiced another opinion 
of the Afro-Asian delegations, viz., that the 
Northern Cameroons should not take part 
in the elections to be held on December 12 
in Nigeria, in order that the region might 
be dissociated as much as possible from 
further dependence on the northern region 
of Nigeria. 

At the gg4th meeting, Canada, Denmark, 
New Zealand, and Sweden submitted a 
draft resolution’ recommending a further 
plebiscite in the Northern Cameroons to be 

* Document A/C.4/L.656 

* Document A/C.4/L.657 


* Document A/C.4/L.636/Rev.1, of which Iran and 
Japan became co-sponsors 


concluded no later than March 1961, the 
two questions to be asked being: a4) do you 
wish to achieve independence by joining 
the independent Republic of the Camer- 
oons? and 4) do you wish to achieve inde- 
pendence by joining the independent Fed- 
eration of Nigeria? It also recommended 
that the plebiscite be conducted on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage, that the neces- 
sary measures for further democratization 
of the system of local government be taken 
without delay, that the administering au- 
thority forthwith initiate the separation of 
the administration of the Northern Camer- 
oons from that of Nigeria, and that it 
report on this process to the Trusteeship 
Council. Iran, Liberia, and Tunisia sub- 
mitted an amendment,’ which, together 
with the oral Iran and 
India, was incorporated in the revised text’ 
of the draft and which added 
two operative paragraphs declaring that the 
participation of the region in the elections 
to the Nigerian Legislative Assembly should 
in no way interfere with the people's free 
choice in deciding their future in the forth- 
coming plebiscite, and that considering the 
extremely close date of these elections it 
would be impossible for the General Assem- 
bly to take any decision regarding the par- 
Northern Cameroonians 


amendments of 


resolution 


ticipation of the 
in them. The Committee unanimously 
adopted this revised draft, submitting it to 
the 856th plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly, which thereupon adopted, also 
unanimously, the draft resolution as recom- 
mended in the report” of the Committee. 


Question of South West Africa: At its 
gooth meeting, and from its gogth to 932d 
meetings, the Trusteeship Committee con 
sidered the question of South West Africa, 
which included the following topics: 1) a 
report” of the Good Offices Committee on 
South West Africa; 2) a report” of the 
on South West 3) a 


Committee Atrica; 
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study” of legal action to ensure fulfillment 
of the obligations assumed by the Union of 
South Africa with respect to the territory 
of South West Africa; and 4) 
of three members of the 
South West Africa. By separate votes, at 
the 884th and 894th meetings, hearings 


the election 
committee on 


were granted to eleven petitioners, who 


presented their views on the conditions 
prevailing in the region under considera 
tion. The Committee also heard the repre 


sentative of the Union of South Africa on 

this matter. 
At the 

and the rapporteur 


South West 


gooth meeting, the Chairman 


of the committee on 
the commit 
tee’s report; reviewing his committee's his 


I abr« 


South 


Africa introduced 


tory, the Chairman, Mr. Rodriguez 
guat, pointed out that the | 
Africa, the 
ently re 


nion ol 
mandatory power, had consist 
fused to recognize the authority ot 
the UN to supervise the administration of 
the right of his 


the 


the territory, committee to 


concern itself with matter, and the 


validity of the relevant advisory opinions 


handed down by the International Court of 


Justice. He also drew attention to threc 


controversial points which, apart from the 
whole question of denial of fundamental 
human rights, were perhaps the most 
portant in the current study, namely: land 


ownership, educational policies, and the 
transfer of natives from their lands in order 
Ww ho 


to accommodate European settlers 


were advocates of racial discrimination 
The rapporteur, Mr. Kennedy, referred in 
his speech to the establishment of a sub 


had 


General Assembly on legal 


committee which reported’ to the 
action to ensure 
the fulfillment of the Union's obligations 
in regard to South West Africa as a recent 
development worthy of note by the Com 
mittee. At the meeting, the repre 
the Union of South Africa, 


Mr. Louw, denounced both reports as in 


same 


sentative of 


accurate and biased; he assured the Com 


mittee that his government continued to 


% Genera 


Suppleme 
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administer the territory in the spirit of the 
previous mandate, and reported that his 
government would be prepared to make 


available all official reports issued by the 


South West African administration. It was 
not prepared, however, to supply informa 
tion in the sense of submitting the reports 
requested by the | N, and it did not a 
UN as 


League ot Nations’ resp nsibility in respect 


knowledge the successor to the 


of the territory—an acknowledgment which 
to maki x the area 
In concl 
lo Articie 22 of the (Cor 
t Nations, 


first paragraph of which enjoined the 


22 8 
would be tantamount 


a trust territory sion, he referred 


nant League 
governing the mandates, 
motion of the interests and we heirs 


the we rd 


the inhabitants of the 


territory, 
inhabitants” always having been int 

preted, he claimed, as referring to the Eu 
The petitioners, on the 


that 


ropean inhabitants 
other hand, pointed u acts as 
the Union was trying to annex the territory, 
was denying the African population any 
political rights, was limiting their economi 
role to one of service to the I uropean com 
} 


munity, was providing them with inad 


quate social services, and was prescribing 
education which prepared them for an in 
ferior political and economic position 

In the general debate that followed, 
speaker 
tent task performed by the committee on 
South West lack 


of cooperation of Union of South 


iter sx ker praised the compe 


Africa in spite of the 


the 


Africa; on the whole, they agreed with 


the representative of Venezucla, who ob 


served that all the statements made by 


the petitioners and the South African repre 


sentatives showed that the Situation was cs 


had been in 1946, 


consid 


, 
sentially the same as it 


when the General Assembly first 


ered it. Notwithstanding the discouraging 
conditions in the territory, many delegates 
spoke of the need for moderation and the 
continued search for new approaches that 


might lead to a solution: in this connection 


Document A/AC 
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the delegate of India, Mr. Menon, reminded 
the Committee that problems and their solu 
tion took on a new look cach succeeding 
year and that the UN could only approach 
them through conciliation, inasmuch as the 
Organization had no compulsive powers. 
The delegate of Mexico contended that the 
[ nik [ N 


wcaact 


s case against the UN was growing 


with the passage of time, which 


would witness the independence of the 


African continent and the European na 


tions 


entering into new relationships with 


it In order to circumvent the Union's 


persistent refusal to conditions in 


the t 


Improve 


rritory, several solutions were advo 
the Mexican representative suggested 
committee be established consisting 
France, the United 
Atrica 


lnisterinyg powers to be 


” 


United States, 


n, the | on oft S th and 

naan 
for supervising the territory's 
the United States representative ad 


; 


the re-establishment in some form 


Permanent Mandates Commission, 


would have the additional respon 


of paving the way for a consultation 


peopic, 


the Philippine representativ: 
1 a study by the Secretariat concern 


Assembly 


ing sanctions which the General 
in the light ot the Union's con 
tet ft ws resolutions the 


; 


ha vd the ast{ 
lelegates ot several na 
of Haiti, Pakistan, Vene 


i und, cxprcess | the m 


} 


good 


had 


ntinuation of the 


either becaus it 
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proved to be ineffective or because it had 
mistakenly recommended an unacceptable 
solution, hamely, the partition of the terri 
tory into a UN trusteeship and a Union of 
South Africa territory. The rapid establish 
ment of a UN trusteeship over the entire 
area in question was recommended by the 
delegates of Venezucla, Morocco, Jordan, 
Indonesia, and the Soviet Union, inter alia, 
while the obligation of the Union of South 
Africa as interpreted by the International 
Court of Justice on July 11, was 
Den 


mark, Japan, and the United States, among 


1959, 
stressed by such nations as Brazil, 
others 

With regard to petitions and related com 
munications concerning conditions in South 


West 


a draft 


Africa, the Committee had before it 


resolution” proposed hy the com 


mittee on South West Africa, drawing the 


‘ 


attention of the petitioners to the report ol 


that committee and to the action taken on 


it by the Assembly; it was adopted at the 


y2 4th mecting by a vote of 42 to 1, with 


10 abstentions. The draft resolution 


urg 


ing the Union aiia, to 


government, inter 


desist from carrying out the removal of the 


remaining residents of the Hoachanas na 


tiv reserve and to investigate the claims 


the native residents to the original 


Hoachanas area as adopted at the same 


mecting by 46 es to 1, with absten 


tions \ 
by the 


third dr resolution” 
West 


the opinion 


propose a 
Africa, 
that the 


committee on South 


this one express 


government ol 


Beukes 
he educational develop 
| 


nad contrary t the 


withdrawal by th Union 


i passport from Mr. Hans Johannes 


was a hind: i 


agreement, was 


with I2 t 


, ! 
amendment (;uatemala, 


1 


whereby 


} 
submitted — by 
j 
! 


that the Union 
that Mr 


able to study at the Uni 


hope was CXPIFCssec 


would reconsider its policy so 


Beukes wou j be 
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versity of Oslo while retaining normal re- 
lations with his family; the amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 54 to 1, with 11 ab 
stentions. 

At the g22d meeting of the Committee, 
Ghana, Liberia, Pakistan, Tunisia, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Philippines submitted a 
draft resolution” proposing that the General 
Assembly reiterate its twelve previous reso- 
lutions to the effect that South West Africa 
be placed under the international trusteeship 
system, and asserting that the normal way 
of modifying the international status of the 
territory was to negotiate a_ trusteeship 
agreement in accordance with the provisions 
of Chapter XII of the Charter; it was 
adopted at the 926th meeting by 33 votes to 
1, with 11 abstentions. A 23-power draft 
resolution,” requesting the Union, inter alia, 
to enter into negotiations with the commit 
tee on South West Africa and to submit an 
annual report on the territory to the UN, 
was subsequently presented at the 927th 
meeting; the sponsors accepted certain oral 
amendments and parts of an amendment” 
submitted by Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden, whereupon the draft resolu 
tion as a whole, as orally revised and 
amended and after a paragraph-by-para 
graph vote, was adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 56 to 5 (Belgium, France, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom), 
with 12 abstentions. A _ fourteen-power 
draft resolution® drawing the attention of 
Member States to the conclusions of the 
special report of the committee on South 
West Africa covering the legal action open 
to Members in the event of any dispute 
with the Union of South Africa regarding 
the mandate, viz., referral of the dispute to 
the International Court of Justice for adjudi- 
cation, was adopted at the g31st mecting 
by a roll-call vote of 52 to 4 (Australia, 
Portugal, Union of South Africa, United 
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Kingdom), with 7 abstentions. Lastly, a 
draft resolution™ submitted by Argentina, 
Ireland, New Zealand, and Norway, which 
took note of the report of the good offices 
committee and expressed appreciation to its 
members, was adopted at the g23d meeting 
by a vote of 59 to 7, with 1 abstention 

At the 838th plenary meeting of the Gen 
eral Assembly, the first four draft resolu 
tions—those relating to petitions and simi 
lar communications, the Hoachanas native 
reserve, the withdrawal of a passport from 
Mr 
of South West Africa 
Trusteeship 


Beukes, and the status of the territory 
“as contained in the 
report,” were 


The 


Committee's 
adopted with only one dissenting vote 
fifth, question of South 
West the UN, 
adopted by 55 votes to 5, with 11 absten 


concerning the 


Africa as related to was 
tions; the sixth, dealing with legal action 
the the 


obligations, was adopted by 55 votes to 4, 


to ensure fulfillment of Union's 
with 16 abstentions; and the seventh, cover 
ing the report of the good ofhces committee, 
was adopted by 65 votes to 9, with 2 ab 
stentions. At its 857th plenary mecting, the 
General Assembly approved the election of 
Denmark, Brazil, and Ethiopia to fil the 
vacancies on the committee on South West 
Africa, as recommended in the report” of 


the Trusteeship Committee 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: From 
its 933d to its g66th meetings, and at its 
g72d meeting, the Trusteeship Committee 
considered the report” of the Trusteeship 
Council, together with a special report” on 
offers by Member States of study and train 
ing facilities for inhabitants of trust terri 
tories; it also had before it a letter” from 
the representative of Italy to the Secretary 
the 
Somali Legislative Assembly that the date 
of the 
Somaliland should be advanced. In 


General, transmitting a request of 


attainment of independence by 
onnec 
Add.1 
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tion with the report, the Committee granted 
thirteen requests for hearings, mainly con 
cerning conditions in the Cameroons under 
French administration, but also on condi 
tions in Ruanda-Urundi and in Somaliland 
The 
dent of the Trusteeship Council, in present 
that the 


under Italian administration. Presi 


ing the Council's report, stated 


future of three territorics—the Cameroons 


French administration, the Camer 
oon inder British administration, and 


Te yoia id 


had been 


administration 


pres eding 


under French 


' 
settled at the scssion, 


while the current session had witnessed the 
approach toward independence of Somali 
land and Western Samoa. He stated further 
that progress toward the attainment of in 
seemed to be particularly rapid 


I t Ruanda 


in tn casc ol 
, and that this trend, plus the actual 


dep lence 
Tanganyika and 


nok 


nment otf independence by an mber 


rust territories, marked a turning point 


the history of the Trusteeship Council. 


Various representatives of administering 


authoriues addressed the Committee: the 


representative of France confirmed that 
April 27, 1960, had been set as the date for 
I ge land's attainment of independence; the 
representative of New Zealand explained 
that his government had suggested a tenta 
tive timetable which had as its objective the 
attainment of independence of Western 


1961; and the 
French representative pointed out that since 


Samoa at about the end of 
the beginning of 1959 the Cameroons had 


enjoyed full internal self-government and 
that it was working toward the fulfillment 
of every prerequisite contained in previous 
before its 


How 


ever, the petitioners referred to the grave 


General Assembly resolutions 


independence on january 1, 1960 


situation prevailing in the Cameroons under 


French administration and called its pro 


jected independence fictitious, marred by 


restrictive economic and defense treaties 


which bound the Cameroons to the Euro 


pean common market and continued to 


allow French troops to be stationed in the 


area One of the petitioners, speaking on 
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the conditions in Ruanda-Urundi, asked for 
a thorough examination of them by the 
UN and the dispatching of a special mis- 
sion to the territory, which he alleged was 
lagging behind all other trust territories in 
Africa in every phase of development. The 
petitioners who referred to events in Somali- 
land under Italian administration alleged 
that despite the assurances Italy had given 
the Council it had not taken any steps to 
implement them, and that neither the Legis 
lative Assembly nor the Political Committec 
of Somaliland 
opposition political parties or important so 


I 
cial organizations. 


included representation of 


From the ggoth to the 942d, and from the 
944th to the 952d meetings, a general debate 
took place. Several speakers, among them 
the representatives of Haiti, India, Canada, 
France, Chile, Yugoslavia, and the United 
States, were impressed by the atmosphere of 
constructive moderation conveyed by the re 
port and felt that the picture which emerged 
was one of steady and substantial progress. 
As Mr. Dorsinville, President of the Trus 
teeship Council and the Haitian delegate, 
expressed it, the fact that three territories 
would attain independence in 1960 was a 
clear manifestation of this 
urged that the UN continue its 


and constructive attitude, regard itself as 


progress, he 


positive 


having a responsibility toward those new 
states, and help them overcome obstacles 
that they would encounter during the first 
years of their independence. To this end he 
envisaged the establishment of a committee 
of the General Assembly which would study 
means of assisting former trust territories. 
The delegate of the Soviet Union, Mr. Mar- 
tirosyan, pointed out the great changes the 
world had undergone since the establish 
ment of the trusteeship system: at us onsci 
there had been many who believed that the 
colonial system would endure for centuries, 
but today only a few die-hard conservatives 


nurtured such a hope; however, generally 


speaking, he, as well as the eastern Euro 
pean representatives, felt that the political 
development of the trust territories left much 
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to be desired. Speaking on the success of tion of terrorism. Various nations 
the trusteeship system, the delegate of Mex India, Indonesia, Iraq, Poland, and 
ico suggested extending it to the non-self- Soviet Union expressed concern at Be 


governing territories as one method of UN French, and Italian arrangements a 


a 


supervision of these areas. ing their trust territories with the | 


Turning to specific cases, several repre common market; to the eastern | 
sentatives expressed satisfaction with the _ representatives this indicated a: 
developments in Somaliland under Italian exploit those territ 
administration As the Indian representa came independent 
tive outlined it, and as the representative abolition of the 
of the United States, the United Arab Re 
public, the Federation of Malaya, the United men of Indos 
Kingdom, and Ghana, inter alia, concurred, and Yugoslavia, 
although there had been some dissatisfa At the gs5:st mect 
tion among the politic: yart rv th a draft resolution” whercby 
conduct ot recent legislative clectx ns, never \ ssc mbly would take 
theless a spirit ot harmony seemed t f ship ( ouncil’s rey 
vail. The Italian dele gauion made icar sugyestions mace during 
that certain major problems sull existed, | raft resolution 
two most outstanding being cconomi 
and the delineation of the frontier betweer 


Somaliland and Ethiopia The de 


ments in Tanganyika and Togoland 

were seen as encouraging by several repr 

sentatives such as those of Haiti, In 

France, Mexico, Yugoslavia, the United 

Kingdom, France, and the United States. 

More disturbing to most of the members 

of the Committee were the situations in 

Ruanda-Urundi and in the Cameroons un 

der French administration. In an effort to 

improve conditions in Ruanda-Urundi, the 

representative of Belgium introduced his 

government's new program which would 

lead to incre ising autonomy and eventually teenth session 
to the formation of a single community. of scholarships 
Speaking for the last time for the Camer territories, wa 

oons, the representative of France stressed 5th mecting 

the fact that too much attention had been mitted by Burm 

given to incidents which had actually been and Pakistar 

very limited In scope and too little to the ministering a ithorities to 
process and efforts by which the Camer ures aimed toward the develop 


oonian nation was being forged; he spoke digenous civil and technical 


Z 
of the major problem lacing the nation, placement of expatriate personne 
that of national reconciliation of all Car heers, was adopted at th 


eroonians, which needed as a prerequisite by a roll-call vote of 62 to 


the unreserved condemnation and renuncia abstentions Satustaction 


"I> 
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progress made by many trust territorics was 


reflected in the preamble ot a tourteen 


power draft resolution,” wherein it was pro 
posed that the General Assembly should not 
only note that the dates for the attainment 
of independence by Togoland and the 
French 
and Somaliland under Italian administration 


had already been set, but also that the 


able propose: 


ity for Western 


atlainment of 


Cameroons under administration 


turn 


Imiuniste author 


rmng 


Samoa provided for the 


independence in the cours 


of 1961 and that processes leading to the 


termination ol the trustecship for the 


j 


Cameroons under United Kingdom admin 


ration in the year 196! had already been 


drait resolution also 


motion. The 


ictables an arg Gates 
i ott 


I ance Oo 


ot ina pen 


ic! 


trust territorics It was adopted at the 


54th meeting by a roll-<all vote of 48 to 


16, with 10 abstentions I'wo other draft 
resolutions dealt with the problems which 
would face the newly independent nations 
and the cfforts of the UN to promot 
continued economic and social develop: 
Cuba, Haiti, 


Venezucla, as 


their 
nent 
one” submitted by Iran, the 


Philippines, Tunisia, and 

amended” by Ceylon, calling upon ECO 

SOC to study the possibilities of a general 

trust had 
" 


territories which 
become independent, was adopted by a roll 


program tor 
call vote of 45 to 2 (Haiti, Liberia, Tuni 

. 
26 abstentions; and the other, 


Afghani 


sia), W ith 


submitted by the United States, 


stan, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, and Pakistan, 


calling for speedy expert assistance for 


countries emerging trom trust Status and 


newly independent states, was unanimously 


adopted at the g61st meeting 


Turning to Togoland, the Committee 


adopted unanimously both a draft resolu 
tion” submitted by Iran and Mexico, noting 


that the date for the attainment of ind 


pendence of Togoland had been set for 


* Documer t nd Add.1 
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Documer 
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1960, and an amendment sub 


April 27, 
mitted by Guinea, providing for an addi 
tional paragraph whereby the General As 
sembly would recommend that upon attain 
ment of independence Togoland should be 
admitted to membership of the UN. Also 


adopted without objection was a six-power 


resolution” supporting the continua 


tion and sympathetic consideration of re 


assistance made by the govern 


quests [tor & 


ment of Togoland to the Secretary-General, 
the Special Fund, the Technical Assistance 


Board, and the specialized agencies. In 


§ giving careful 


made by the 


respect of Somaliland, after 


? 


consid ration WwW a 


Somali 


request 
government with the endorsement 


government of Italy, the Committee 


of the 


adopted unanimously a draft resolution 


submitted by twelve powers for the advance 
ment of the inde pe ndence date for Somali 
land from 


1goo. A 


Ghana, according to which the General As 


' 


December 2, 1960, to July 1 


iy . 
draft resolution” submitted by 


sembly would draw the attention of the 


; 


Trusteeship Council to the statements of 


the petitioners on the trust territory of 


Ruanda-Urundi, request the Council to con 
sider the plans for political reform envisaged 
by the administering authority, and request 
the Trusteeship Council to dispatch a visit 
ing mission early in 1960 to report on the 
causes for disturbances in this territory, was 
unanimously adopted at the g66th mecting. 
resolution” submitted by 
India, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, and the United 
Arab Republic, 


the dispatch of a three-member commission, 


Finally, a draft 


Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, 


recommending, inter alia, 
appointed by the President of the General 
Assembly, to assist the government of the 
Cameroons in holding free and democratic 
elections, was rejected, after a paragraph-by 
paragraph vote, by a roll-call vote of 41 to 
33, with 7 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, at its 846th ple 
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nary meeting, considered the draft resolu 
tions contained in the report™ of the Trus 
teeship Committee. It adopted unanimously 
those dealing with the report of the Trustee 
ship Council, the offers by Member States 
for study and training facilities, the assist 
ance to territories emerging from a trust 
status, the date of the independence of 
Togoland, the assistance to the trust terri 
the the in 
dependence of Somaliland, and the plans of 


tory of Togoland, date of 
political reform for the trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi. The remaining draft reso 
lutions were adopted by the following votes 


the UN 
and on the trusteeship system, by 67 to 


dissemination of information on 
none, with 13 abstentions; preparation and 
training of indigenous civil cadres, by 68 to 
none, with g abstentions; attainment of self 
government or independence by trust terri 
tories, by 52 to 15, with 8 abstentions: and 
study of opportunities for international co 
operation on behalf of former trust terri 
tories which had become independent, by 
66 to none, with 10 abstentions 


of the 
trust territory of Somaiiland under Italian 
administration and Ethiopia: reports of the 
governments of Ethiopia and of Italy 
When the Trusteeship Committee consid 
this the 
reports of the governments of Ethiopia* and 


Question the frontier between 


ered question, it had before it 
of Italy* and a note” by the Secretary 
General, transmitting a letter and accom 
panying Mr. 


Trygve Lie, the independent person ap 


documents received from 
pointed by the King of Norway to help the 
two governments set up the terms of refer 
ence for the arbitration of the frontier prob 
lems.” 


both parties, despite their acceptance of a 


From these reports it emerged that 


draft compromis as a basis for discussion, 
had presented certain mutually unaccept 
able amendments to it, with the result that 


agreement had not been reached The 


+ Tx A/442 
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Committee heard 
this 


Ethiopia and Italy and the Minister of In 


opening Statements on 


question by the representatives ot 


dustry and Commerce of the government 
Mr. Hamud 
(Greater Somalia League) and Mr. Socorro 


"! 


of Somaliland, as well as by 


(Somali National Union), who appeared as 
petitioners. The debate that followed was 
characterized by efforts toward finding a 
As the 
delegate of New Zealand expressed it, the 


immediate problem was to define 


compromise temporary solution 


a boun 


dary which could be reg: 


ana 


urded by Eth pia 


} 1 é j 
Somalia as a provisi ul frontier pend 


ing the fixing of a defin 


line; the r 


gency of finding a solu was deemed 


greater than ever before, to the recent 


decision” to advance t i] » goo the 


date of the termination of the trustee hip 


in Somaliland. However, these efforts were 


unsuccessful and the (¢ ommiuttec, 


1 
* 
port, which was considered at the 


mn its re 
he! sth 
Assembly 


T 
Assembly 


the General 


the 


' 
plenary meeting of 


regretted to inform that it 
had no draft resolution to recommend 
nbly debate, both the 


In the General Asset 


representatives of Ethiopia and Italy ex 
pressed the hope that renewed efforts and 
negotiations would lead to a peaceful settle 
ment of the problem and emphasized such 
new encouraging developments which might 
lead to it as the moderate tone of the Trus 
teeship (rommiuttee $ debates, the forthcom 
ing trip of the Secretary-General to Africa, 
and the projected independence of Somalia 
which would transform the negotiations into 
The 


con 


an issuc between two sovercign Statcs 
General Assembly thus completed 
sideration of the 
the trust 


its 


question of the frontier 


between territory of Somaliland 
and Ethiopia without passage of a resolu 


tion thereon. 


Information from non-self-governing ter 


ritories: At the 967th meeting of the Trus 


teeship Committee, a discussion under the 


yenetal Assembly Res (XIN) 
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general heading of “Information from non- 
self-governing territories transmitted under 
Article 73 ¢ of the Charter” was undertaken; 
it was centered 
the best 
progress report" of the Committee on In 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Terri 
tories, along with such substantive matters 


around consideration of 


methods of examination of the 


as educational and other conditions, general 
questions relating to the transmission and 
examination of information, new develop 
ments connected with the association of the 
with the Economic 
(EEC), 


nected with scholarships for the inhabitants 


territories European 


Community and measures con 
The report stated that, in compliance with 
its three-year cycle of work, the committee 
on information had devoted its tenth ses 
sion primarily to the consideration of edu 
cational conditions, but that philosophical 
issucs, technical assistance, international! col 
laboration, and the matter of examination 
of the had 


Perhaps the most important 


voluminous report itself also 


been discussed 
single fact emphasized by the report was 
existing in the 


the passion for education 


territories and the technical problems which 


this posed—problems not unlike those faced 
by many independent states. 

At the outset of the general debate, vari 
ous nations reserved the positions of their 
governments with respect to the sovereignty 
over and the transmission of information 
on ccrtain areas in question, while others 
presented the efforts of their governments 
toward the promotion of education in terri 
tories under their own administration. 
Various representatives, i.c. those of Ceylon, 
India, Ghana, and the Soviet Union, drew 
lack of information on 
and Belgian territories. The 
United Mr. 


Zablocki, while congratulating the commit 


attention to the 
Portuguese 
representative of the States, 


tec on information on its work, stated 


that his delegation felt that the report did 
not contain any essentially new material, 
and contended that there was therefore no 
need for an exhaustive study of it by the 
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On the other hand, the Brazil- 
ian representative favored a thorough study 


Committee. 


and said that the General Assembly simply 
could not confine itself merely to taking 
note of the contained 
In addition, his delegation, 


as others 


report, even if it 
nothing new. 
as well from such countries as 
Ghana, India, Burma, and the United Arab 
Republic, expressed great concern over one 
aspect of the problem in the field of edu- 
cation, namely, the practice of racial segre- 
gation in the schools of various non-self- 
governing territories, particularly in Africa, 
and iterated the hope that the administer- 
ing powers would try to encourage in every 
way the establishment of multiracial insti- 
tutions. The delegate of India seconded 
the opinions of other delegates, ¢.g., those 
of Ghana, the 


Burma, that in examining the information 


United Kingdom, and 
as presented to the committee attention 
should be focused on the political advance 
ment of the people, as social, cultural, eco 
nomic, and political affairs were clearly 
inter-related. With this the delegate of the 
Soviet Union concurred; he spoke also of 
the encouraging growth in political con- 
sciousness among the indigenous popula- 
tion, but warned against what his govern- 
ment called the successes gained by the 
colonial powers and the new reactionary 


which had 


Portuguese, Spanish, 


tendencies become visible in 
Selgian, and British 
territories. The delegate of Venezuela, 
inter alia, stressed the paradoxical situation 
which he felt was hampering the commit- 
fact that, on the 


stipulated that the ad 


its work the 


Article 73a 


tee in one 
hand, 
were to ensure the 


ministering powers 


political advancement of the territories, 
while on the other hand Article 73 ¢ did not 
lay any obligations on them to transmit 
information on the political situation in 
those territories. Similarly, the delegate of 
the Philippines, as well as many African, 
Asian, and Latin American spokesmen, 
urged that a liberal interpretation be given 


to the provisions of Article 73; he could 
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not agree. with what he referred to as the 
fallacious theory accepted by the adminis 
tering powers to the effect that the above 
mentioned article conferred on them no 
duties or obligations and that any informa 
tion transmitted by them was done purely 
voluntarily. The representative of Liberia, 
Miss Brooks, reminded the Committee that 
whatever labels were attached to certain 

were 


the 


colonial possessions—whether they 

called provinces or overseas territories 
fact remained that they were Possessions 1n 
the eyes of many non-self-governing terri 


Assem 


bly was denied the right of examining the 


tories, and the fact that the General 


situation in these areas represe nted an in 


ustice; she therefore appealed to Portugal, 
PI j 


and to all other states that had territories in 
Africa, to revise their attitudes ind to agree 


to transmit information on the territorics 


they administered 


The Committee adopted elev 


lutions, in addition to electing 
bers to fill the Vacancics on the comr 
non-seit 


information trom 


At 


on 
ritorics the g77th 
power d 

trom an 

Asse nbl y 

progr $s 

ritorics, 


vote 


tial ¢Xamination 
port and requested th 
its observations an 
teenth session o 
From its 977th t 
miutic 
condit 
lution” 
| 


inftormati propos 


the 


prove 


Assembly: 1) ay 


edu 


ational conditions; 2) 
tary-Crene ommuni 
ECOS(% 

DT 


& I) 
T 
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commissions, to the Trusteeship Council, 
and to the specialized agencies concerned; 
and 3) express its confidence that Member 
States responsible for the administration of 
non-self-governing territories would bring 
the report to the attention of the authorities 
responsible for education in those territories. 
This draft resolution was approved by 58 
\ draft 


submitted by Romania, designed 


votes to none, with 4 abstentions 
resolution 
to further the development of primary edu 
cation, was adopt d without dissenting vot 

wing mect 


At the foll 
} 


and | thiopia submitted a dratt 


at the 978th mecting 


Ceylon 


Liiy’, 


equal treatment in matters 


' ‘ 
resoiution on 


relating to education in the territories; oral 


roposed by the 


ela and India were accepted by 


which were then joined by 


revised 
resoiution was 
7 hy 


nonce, wit 
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namely, that the term “colony” be held to 
apply merely to a territory which was physi 
PI | 

cally separated from that in which the seat 


of government rested, while in fact 


! a popu 
| ! 

lation having a colonial status could exist 
in a territory contiguous to, or even within, 
an independent country As tar as the 


territory of Portu; concerned, he 
stressed its political and 
which precluded the application of ( hapter 


the UN Charter 


rcs tution.” < stablishing a Spx 


constitutional unity 


XI of \ ten-power draft 


ial committee 
members to 


‘ six consider the principles 


which should 


guide the Members in deter 


ations in 


vy @& itl ‘ 
trons The 
Uruguay 
intary 
the fifth « } 
le, thus 
niormation 


a 


I 
} 


ponsors a paragraph 


te the dt 


* 
y 


7 


approved by a roll-ca 


g abstentions A nine-power draft res 


tion de iling with the cessation of informa 
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and 


the { 


was 


Alaska 


g82d mect 


tion by nited States on 


Hawaii introduced at the 


ing, whereupon an amendment” submitted 
by the representative ol Liberia, stressing 
the competence otf the General Assembly to 


decide when a non-self-governing territory 


had attained independence, was adopted by 
| } 


a roll-call vote of 41 to 20, with 9 absten 


tions. After a paragraph-by paragraph vote, 


the draft re solution as aw hole » aS arr nded, 


was adopted by a vote of »> to with 


a none, 
res lu 


the 


» abstentions \ six power dratt 
of the 


the 


tion,” taking note report” ot 


Secretary-Gencral on association of the 


ing territories with EEC and 


at 
committee on intormation, 
h this issue at 
fter 
ndments 
vote, DV a 


I nay, 


resoiution 


abste 
j j 


onsidered a dratt 


Ceylon, ¢ 


with ntions 


sponsored Dy 


zechoslovakia, and Ghana, where 


inter alia, would 


' 
istering members to give 


ly 


» a offers « 


stuc 


« 
report ot 

the follov 
by the 


yursuance of Chap 


non-sell 


62 to none, with 3 
eport on educational con 
with 2 abstentions: 2) 


1ary education, 68 t 
ual atment 
education, 65 to none; 
tormation on the | N, 
abstention: 


the UN 


specialized agencies, 606 to 


none, ith 4 6) parucipa 


in the work of and of th 


none, W ith 
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abstentions; 7) general questions relating to 
the transmission and examination of infor 
mation, 54 to 5, with 15 abstentions; 8) 
voluntary transmission of information on 
political developments, 50 to 13, with 9 
abstentions; 9) cessation of the transmission 


of Alaska 


17 abstentions; 


of information in respect and 
Hawaii, 58 to none, with 
10) effects of the EEC on the development 
of certain non-self-governing territories, 58 
10 abstentions; and 11) offers 


States of 


to 12, with 
by Member 


facilities, 71 to 


study and training 


none, with 3 abstentions 


At the 857th plenary meeting of the General 


Assembly, the election of Argentina and 


Ceylon to fill the vacancies in the com 


mittee on information, as indicated in the 
Trusteeship Committee's report, was con 
firmed, as well as the election of the Nether 
lands, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Mexico, Morocco, and India to the 
special committee proposed by the recently 
adopted resolution 7, which provided for 
the establishment of a committee to stu 

the principles guiding Member States u 
determining their obligations in the trans 


mission of information to the General As 


sembly 


Other matters: At its 857th meeting, the 


General Assembly discussed the situation 


arising out of the fact that, on July 1, 1960, 
due to the independence of Somaliland and 


April 27, 


Italy 


the previous independence on 
1960, of Togoland, both France and 
would cease to be administering members 
of the Trusteeship Council, thus disturbing 
the parity prevailing in the Council between 
non-administering 


the administering and 


members. Consequently, a readjustment 
in the composition of the Council would be 
necessary, according to the provisions of 
Article 86 of the Charter. To this effect 
two proposals were placed before the As 
sembly. The first, a draft resolution” sub 
mitted by the Soviet Union, asked for a 
resumed session of the General Assembly 
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after April 27, 1960; while the second, a 


draft resolution” submitted by Tunisia 


asked 


position of the Trusteeship Council either 


for a re-determination ot the com 


by voluntary retirement or by casting lots, 


when France and Italy ceased to be admin 


istering members The majority of repre 


sentatives, howe ver, W hile agrecing that the 


principle of parity should be upheld, felt 


} 


that it would be preferable not to commut 


themselves at the current session to a raj id 


solution of a problem which required 


and were op 


study, } 


serious posed to the 


The 


view oft 


calling of a special session 
of India expressed the 


stating that the best time and 


undertaking consultations and agr 


as to the future composition of the Truste 


would occur only after the 


ship Council 
change of status of 


Thus 


iSla and ot 


France and Italy had 


the draft 


the Sovict | 


taken place both reso 


tions of Tun 


nion 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds vote 


required for adoption; the former was ré 


paragraph vote 


jected, after a paragraph-by- 


by a roll-call vote of 45 in favor, 28 against 


with 8 abstentions, 


and =the 


roll-call vo Qg in tavor, 20 


again 
26 abstentions \ further draft resolution 
SovVict 
Assem 
rejected 


The 


! 
a Bolivian 


submitted by the delegate of the 
, , 

Union, asking for a special Genera 

April 28, 1960, 


votes to 26, with 


bly session on was 


) abstentions 


1 on 


by 32 


Assembly then votec 


General 
motion to proceed to the question of the 


} 


election of two members to the Trusteeship 


Council, adopting it by 57 votes to 14, with 
Bolivia wa 
had 


expired, and India was re-clected to mem 


ling), 
Ccoraingty, 


6 abstentions \ 


elected to replace Haiti, whose term 


bership on the Council on the first ballot 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 
At 30 


and December 


Budget Estimates for 1960 mect 


ings held between October 4 
7, 1959, the Administrative and Budgetary 
(Fifth) Committee considered the budget 


™ Document A/L.275/Res 
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estimates for 1960,’ together with the re 


port of the Advisory Committee on Ad 


ministrative and Budgetary Questions. The 
general discussion of the budget estimates 
was opened at the 711th meeting of the 


Commuttec, in the course of which the 


Secretary-General made a statement’ intro 


ducing the draft budget, and the Chairman 


of the Advisory Committee introduced’ the 
principal report of that Committee, where 
by a gross appropriation figure of $649,000 


below that proposed by the Secretary-Gen 
eral was recommended. Although much of 
’ 


the subseq sent debate turned on the size ot 
budget difhe 
which it might present for Member States, 


the 1960 and on the ulties 
1 majority of the delegations recognized 
d ¥ g: cog 

that the budgetary situation had improved 
Compared with the 1959 ap 


had 


g t 
margin Ol 


since 1955 


propriations, the estimates for 1960 


risen by only 1.75 percent, a 


incrcas that was in marked contrast to the 


experiences ot previous ycars, when the 


annual growth ot expenditure had been 


pr gressively sharper. At the same time, 


Statcs which were grappling with serious 


domestic economic and social problems 


could not but view with concern the heavy 


laid 


when they 


burden upon them at the very time 


were striving, often in the face 


of an adverse balance of payments, to raise 


the standard of living of their peoples 
two main 


In general, points of view 


Many 


Secretary 


were expressed in the discussion 
that the 


1900 established a 


speakers ree ygnized 


(senerais estimates tor 


} 


reasonable balance between economy and 


efhciency and provided for the normal and 
necessary growth of a dynamic organization 
engaged in activities of wide variety and 
range, the cost of which could not easily 
be contained within a predetermined figure; 
care should in fact be taken not to arrest 
a healthy process of development which ac 


corded with the express desires and deci 
Crenera 


Supplement N 
? Ihed 


AND BI 


DGETARY MATTERS 


sions of the Members. Other delegations, 
however, felt that too little attention had 
been paid to the concern expressed by the 
Committee in 1958 at the mounting volume 
of costs and the abnormal expansion of the 
administrative apparatus; they believed that 
the tume had come to stabilize the budget 
limits which, without 


within reasonable 


hampering the execution of programs or 
the performance of normal functions, would 
serve as a stimulus to a sounder organiza 
tion of the work and to the attainment of 
greater efficiency at lower cost. 

With 
management of work ot the Secretariat ot 
the UN, the 
adopted at its 753d meeting a draft resolu- 


regard to the organization and 


Committee unanimously 


tion’ which had been submitted jointly by 
the United Arab 
Kingdom, the United States, and the Soviet 


Republic, the United 


Union, and which, in its operative para- 
graphs, requested the Secretary-General: a) 
to appoint a committee of experts composed 
of six persons with broad and practical ex- 
perience in the various aspects of adminis 
tration, chosen with due regard to geo 
graphical distribution in consultation with 
the respective governments, to work to 
gether with the Secretary-General in review 
Ing the activities and organizauion of the 
Secretariat with a view to effecting or pro 
posing further measures designed to ensure 
maximum economy and efhciency of the 
Secretariat; 6) to consult with the Advisory 
Committee on the arrangements to be made 
with regard to such a committee; and c) to 
present to the General Assembly at it’ 
fifteenth session, after he had considered a 
report of the committee of experts, provi 
sional recommendations thereon along with 
the committee’s report, bearing in mind 
recommendations together 


that his final 


with further reports of the committee 


should be presented to the Assembly at its 


sixteenth session. The Advisory Commit 


Tx 
I> 
lx 
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tee itself was also requested to submit its 
observations on the review and on the re 
This draft 


ports of the Secretary-General. 


resolution, as contained in annex D of the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee's 
report, was unanimously adopted by the 
General Assembly at its 846th pienary mect 
ing. 

At its 759th meeting the Committec 
adopted a series of draft resolutions as rex 
in the annexes of 
The 


for the 


ommended 


the General Assembly 


on resolution hinancial 
1960, calling tor a 


$63,149,7 0, 


votes t 


gross appropriation ol 


was ad yptead ommittee by 


so none, with 


by the S40t 


Asser 


9 abstentions 


airy mecting 


h plen: 


bly by 71 votes to none, with 


lar 


the draft resolution relating to 
and extraordinary expenses for 
Advi 


report’ thereon, was idopted unanitr 


both 


mitted by the sory Committec 


in mmmiuttice tn 


ating to the 


the draft resolution re 
the 


year at 


capital fund for 1960,’ whereby 


would be established tor that 


amount ofl 25 million, as a lopted 


committee by 45 votes to 9, with 


and in the Assembly by ¢ 


tions 


with 4 abstentions; and the draft 


resolu 
submitted by the Soviet Union, the | 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, and 
the United Assembly 
to the UN t 
whereby new 
} 


suitabic 


States, whereby the 


was request all organs of 


consider ways and means 


projects might be deferred until 


provision for them could be made by the 


Secretary-General in the main budget esti 
mates for a subsequent financial year, unless 
they were of major and urgent importan¢ 
or could be accommodated within approval 
expenditure levels by the postponement of 
other projects of} relatively low priority, was 
adopted in committee without objection and 
in the Assembly unanimously 
* De 
7 Documer 
® Documen 
* Documer 
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In addition, the Committ 


, 
its 758th mecting, by a vote ot 


with 4 abstentions, the re ommendations 


of the lvisory Committee, as altered by 


Indian amen iment 


NY, wnter 


States 


| 


n retary4;eneral and another 


Advisory Committec, the latter recommend 


1 total higure ¢ 


which 


ommenac 


if $870.6 


ss than that re 


200 le 


ner. (Gseneral satisfaction was 


delegations that the earlier submission 


Se 


by 


1 
than usual of the retary Ceneral's pro 


mittee to con 


posals had enabled the Com 


sider the item at the opening of its s« 
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any 


an representatives aiso commented 


favorably on the fact that the supplem«e niary 


were appreciably 


limited 


seven months’ expendi 


possibility o cfte 


sien j 


ould 


ting an 
not be cx 


the (Committee 


recommendations 
with regard to 


r estimates. 


econd part of the supplementary es 


for 1959 was presented in a report 


of the Secretary-Genceral, which was consid 


ered, together with the comments” of the 


Ad 


ittee § 


thereon, at the ( 


The 


isory Committes 


om 


~ssth mecting revised total 


BUDGETARY 


ments [or 1959 W: 


his 


amount 


ol supp mentary require 
by 
to be 


which the (¢ 


estimated the Secretary-General in 
report $1 »0 less than the 


ommittee had approved at its 


“ogth mecti ig; the ommiuttee therctore ac 


ept d, by 
the 


nuttee call 


with 7 abstentions, 
Ad isory 4 


at 


recom ne 


alia, tal suppic 


j 
for 1959 of $854,9 
mecting, the Gene 


action of the 


sdgetary Committec, 


solull 


ntuiotr 


Personnel 


question 


lered t from its 738th to its 


rht oT two reports 
dealing 


th 


a 
gations acknowlcdg¢ 


with which the Secret: 


contend: in the light « 


the 


considerations, Secretary-G 


that, with 


tially implemented the intent of the Charter 
Other delegations, however, felt that littl 
improvement had been recorded in the past 


ycar, since there still remained nineteen na 


tionalitices having no staff or being below 


the the “desirable 


the 


in their opinion tor regarding efhciency and 


minimum ol range in 


Secretariat. There was no justihcation 


geographical distribution as conflicting re 
quirements; furthermore, in the past year 
only 20 out of S4 appointments had gone to 
nationalities forming a disproportionately 
small part of the Secretariat, whereas the 


Re 


C_</7Rs 
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nationals of fourteen countries which had 
already exceeded the “desirable range” of 
posts had received nineteen appointments, 
including three to posts at high levels. 
Some representatives were in favor of a 
moderate increase in the proportion of fixed 
term to career appointments, currently 
standing at 16.6 percent, but it was pointed 
out that some staff should continue to be 
recruited on a career basis in order to main 
ratio between the two 


tain a Satusfactory 


categories ot staff. There might also be al 


case tor instituting a stricter review olf 
career appointments, not limited to a single 
review upon completion of five years’ serv 
ice, but continuing at intervals throughout 
the career. 


The suggestion was made by more than 


one delegate that the principle of geographi 
at the 


cal distribution be applied not only 


stage of recruitment but also in regard to 
promotion, as a means of achieving a better 
balance at the higher levels. Other repre 
sentatives, however, while agreeing with the 
purpose in view, felt that it would be in 
equitable to admit the element of nationality 
into the promotion system, as it would be 
unjust to the individual staff member and 
harmful to the Organization, if a well mer 
ited promotion was withheld because of the 
nationality of the person concerned. 

At its 742d meeting the Committee con 
sidered a draft resolution” 
Japan, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab 
Republic, whereby the General Assembly 


would recommend the following, inter alia 


submitted by 


1) that priority in, recruitment be given to 


candidates from Member States under 
represented on the staff; 2) that vacancies 
in posts at higher levels of the Secretariat 
be filled as far as possible by qualified can 
didates representative of geographical areas 
and main cultures otherwise not adequately 
represented in those posts; 3) that more 
interchange of personnel between Head 
quarters and the UN field offices be carried 

*® Document A/C.$/L.58%4 

™ Document A/C.45/78 
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out; and 4) that the Secretary-General’s en 
deavors to increase the number of the Sec 
retariat staff appointed on a fixed-term con 
tract be continued and encouraged, and that 
he be requested to report to the Assembly 
at its fifteenth session on the progress made 
in these respects. After the acceptance by 
the sponsors of an oral amendment proposed 
by the representative of the Netherlands, 
which altered slightly the wording, the 
Committee adopted the draft resolution by 
59 votes to none, with 2 abstentions. The 
Committee also took note of the report” by 
the Secretary-General on definitions of de 
pendency, in which the Secretary-General 
recommended that the existing definitions 
whatever minor 


be continued, subject to 


adjustments experience might show to be 


i 
warranted. The General Assembly adopted 


the draft resolution, as recommended by 
the Committee in its report, by 74 votes t 
none at its 846th plenary mecting 

In connection with pensions, the Com 
mittee recommended that the Assembly take 
note of the annual report” of the UN Joint 
Staff Pension Fund and the report” on the 
fifth actuarial valuation of that Fund, after 
considering the itern briefly at 
The 


amendments t 


meeting item entitled Proposed 


certain provisions of the 


pension scheme regulations of the Interna 


tional Court of Justi was taken up at 
the >44th mecting, when the Committee 
approved without objection the proposal of 
the representative of the Soviet Union that 
Assembly defer to its fifteenth 
consideration of this ! 


item and 
Secretary-Crcneral to 


the General 


session re 


continue his 


quest the 
onsultation with 


study of these matters, in 


the International Court of Justice, 


submit a further report thereon 


8asth plenary session of the General Assem 


bly, that body adopted without objection 


the recommendation of the Administrative 


and Budgetary Committee with regard to 


the UN Joint Staff Pension Fund, as con 
™ General Assert 

pplement No. & 

*™ Document A/42¢ 
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With 


reference to the pension s« heme regulations 


tained in the Committee report.” 


of the International Court, however, a draft 
resolution™ was submitted to the Assembly 
by Austria, Ghana, Mexico, the Philippines, 


Spain, the United Kingdom, and the United 


States, whereby the Assembly would amend 


the regulations in such a manner that the 


award of a pension to a member of the 


Court who resigned after five or more years 
of service would not depend on the discre 


tionary decision of the Court but would 


instead be his as a matter of right; the draft 


resolution, considered as an amendment to 


that recommended by the Administrative 


and Budgetary Committee in its repor 


was a {kc pted by 70 votes to Go, with I abste n 


tion, tollowing which the Committee's rec 


ommendation, as amended by the decision 


just taken, was adopted by 66 votes to none 


with 9 abstentions 


of assessments: In considering at its 


17th mectings the scale ot 


sroth and 7 assess 


ments for the apportionment of the expenses 
v¢ UN, the Committee had before it the 
wt” thereon of the Committee on Con 


ms and a report” by the Secretary 
eral on the collection of contributions 


ut September 14, 1959. The two main 


questions dealt with in the committee's re 
Mem 
ber State, the Re public of Guinea, and con 
| 


port were the assessment of the new 
sideration of the possibility ol making aval 
Member 
other information at the 
With regard to the 
the Chairman of the 
UN 


had been approved by the General Assem 


statistical and 


able to States the 
committee's dis 
first 


posal quesuion, 


committee observed 


that the existing scale of assessments 
bly for the three years 1959, 1960, and 1961; 
thus the committee had recommended that 
the assessment of Guinea at the minimum 
0.04 
existing scale of 100 percent. 


rate of percent be additional to the 


committee have to consider the assessment 


of other new Members before the next 


and Add.1 


AND BUDGETARY 


Should the 


MATTERS 


review of the scale to be undertaken in 1961, 
the inclusion in the scale of the assessment 
for Guinea could be re-examined. The rep 
resentative of Guinea, referring to the eco 
as a newly 


independent state, asked that it be exe mpted 


nomic difficulties of his country 


from any contribution to the UN, but the 
Chairman of the committee explained that 
the Assembly had established a 


assessment of 0.04 percent for all Member 


minimum 


States and that the committee had no au 
The Adm 


and Budgetary Committee thereupon ap 


thority to go beyond it nistrative 
proved unanimously the assessment recom 
mended for the Republic of Guinea 

With regard to the second question, the 
ut that the material on 


which his committee based its decisions was 


Chairman pointed « 


complex and drawn from many sources; 
ee 


since a full report of the committee's delib 
erations could not be given, publication of 


the basic material might be misleading and 


entail discussion of intricate and controver 


sial issues which could not readily be re 


committee of mor 


! 
solved in a 


members His ommittee had, however, 


proposed mber States which so de 
sired lx 


documentation on the 


had been established 


' 
given access to the ba kground 


basis of which their 
own assessments 

At the 717th meeting of the Committee, 
a draft resolution” was submitted jointly by 
Ecuador and Venezuela; in its operative 
paragraphs it provided that the General 
Assembly 1) note with approval the sug 
gestion by the committee on contributions 
that all the statistical and other factual in 
formation pertaining to the assessment of 
any individual Member State should, on its 
request, be made available to that Member, 
and 2) recommend that the committee re 
view this matter periodically, so that, at the 


that 


pert inent 


discretion ot committee, any future 


requests tor information trom 
representatives of Member States wishing to 


with other 


Assembly Official Records (14 


acquaint themselves statistical 


* General th session), 
Supplement N 1 
* Document A/C.¢ 


" Document A/( 
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intormation and supplementary tactual ma 


terial used by the committee as a basis tor 
| 


its recommendations might be granted. 


After some discussion and oral amendment, 
the draft resolution was adopted by 44 votes 


to 1, with abstentions. The two recom 


’ 


mendations of the Committee, as set out 


in its report’ on the scale of assessments. 


at the 838th plenary meeting 
te 


were adopted 
f 


of the General Assembly by 4 votes 


none, with 11 abstentions 


Publue 
j 


J 


information activities: At 


to 732d mectings the Committec 


ight oO a rep 


this topic in the 
| 


Secretary-General setting forth the 


le lementing the 


ma in Imp 


nt the revi 


Assembly 
} 


I 
‘ and a Advisory 
( Adn Budyet 


ary Questions on the budgetary aspects of 


ros 
rey 


us session, 


the 


ommiuttee on unistrative and 


I 


y-Gene 


secreta 


As in 


the action taken by the a 


that 


f 


under resolution past years 


we 


nirst 
th at the 


was 


I aS 


bilizing c 


| 


Sta 


| 


nm 
1G 


7a) 


ii . 


tounded on a substar al measure 


for 
LOT 


the Secretary-General's propo 
to the possibility of a modest budgetar 


du 


or, 


iis, 


re 


f 
; 


} 


for the two years 1 and 


tion 


as alternatively suggested by some dele 


rations, alone it was not deemer 


for 
look 


1h 
beyond 
S« 


Wise 


1gOt, 
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r 
sion, the task of reorganizing the Off 
Publix 


completed 


essentially an interim of rovisional 


Intormation not yet havi 


The third appre ach was 1 
: 


' 
; 


sented by the views of delegations 


support to the policy ot bu 
Secret 


ich 


as detined by the 


px 
Colombia, Cuba, 


j 


those endorsing si i 


dele gations ol 


Venezuela, who submittes wnt 


ny raft re 


4 


724th mect 
“x 


ing the retary rene 


the 


ollowing 


the importan 


1 


sentation 


ft 
} 


} 
vram ant 


Inte rmation, 


the rt 
ce icyations, 


the 


j 


Secretary 


stadilizatior 


hone rary bet 





NISTRATIVE AND 


A third re 


dratt was consid 


board on public information 


vision” of the four-power 
ered at the 7 31st mecting, wherein reference 
te the External 
had 


joint di 


Relations Division, inter 
deleted The 


{ 
alt 


aila, been vote on the 


revised resolution as a whole, 


which took place at that mecting, was i 


- + 


none, with 3 abstentions; it was this version, 


omitting approval ot the Secretary-General's 


} | 
policy Of Dudgetary abi 


iZation 


nation 


I laiihicd 


i qu persons rey 
various geographical 
world 


] 
i 


million, that was re 


embly In tn 


some ¢ 


Committee 


1OW shir 
} 


public 


tec | 


submitted by 


Omimit 


other draft 


whereby the 


naximum 


] 


on a \ I solution 


ithdrawn by at the 


BUDGETARY MATTERS 


The UN Library 
In 


its 732d mecting, the 


Gift of the Ford 
dation ts consideration of this 
Admunistrati 
Budgetary Committee had before 

by the Se 


draft 


port retary-General an 


power resolution Introd 


report, the representative 
General observed that the 
UN in 


UN library building were 


tions for the conne 


although for 1960 expenditure 


with the temporary ho ising « 
$114,000, 


1g6!I 


was estimated at 


required 


vould be in for the re 
into the new building and related ex; 
would be 

Saving ol $60, 7 


the balance c 


there such offsetting iten 
as regards the y 
f oh 


representing 


“ 
the prese 


requires 


2) approval ot 
the new bu 


Secretary 


for 
proceed 


i 


the with 


construction, fu ishing, and equippu 


Fe 


be used 


the buil to the 


tion such funds t 
5) requests that the Secretary-Genera 
its fifteenth 


of library 


to the Assembly at 


sion regarding 


report 


the level resou 


and services necessary to ensure that 


new library might be used to the | 
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ible advantage, (4) transmit the resolution 
to the Ford Foundation, (c) place a me 
“Gift of the Ford 
the main entrance of the 


morial stone inscribed 
Foundation” at 
new library (as suggested by the delegate 
of the United Arab Republic), and (d) re 
port to the Assembly on the progress made 
under this resolution. As contained in the 
report” of the Committee to the Assembly, 
the draft resolution was adopted unani 
mously by that body at its 835th plenary 
session. 
Other 
the 


pointments, as 


matters: At its 838th plenary ses 
approved 


the 


sion, General Assembly ap 


Ad 


ministrative and Budgetary Committee, to 


recommended by 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, the Investments 
Committee, the 
tions, the UN Staff Pension Committee, the 
Board of Auditors, and the UN Administra 


Committee on Contribu 


tive Tribunal.“ Also on the recommenda 
the Administrative 


Committee, the Assembly at the same mect 


tion” of and Budgetary 
ing accepted without dissenting vote the 
financial reports and accounts, and reports 
of the Board of Auditors, pertaining to the 
UN, the UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
the UN Relief and Works Agency for Pales 
tine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), 
and the UN Refugee Fund (UNREF);* 
the also took note of the audit 


reports” relating to expenditure by special 


Assembly 


ized agencies of technical assistance funds 
allocated from the Special Account for the 
December 31, 1958, 


thereon of 


financial year ended 


the 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 


and of observations the 


Budgetary Questions as set forth in its six 


teenth report” to the Assembly, as recom 


@ Dx 
“F 


ument A/«4 
r the reports 
Committee ntair 
pointments, see r 
A/4247, A/4248, A/42 
* Document A/42458 
® See, 

(14th 


Assembly Official 
Supplements No. 6, 6A, 6B, an 
Organization Autumn 
sulwmaries i 
UNRWA, 


respectively, General 
session), 
See also International 
(Vol. 13, No. 4). p 
supplements yncerning 
UNREF 

" Dx 


440-46 for 


UNICEF, 


ument A/4163 
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mended” by the Administrative and Budg 
etary Committee. 

In its consideration of the construction of 
the UN building in Santiago, Chile, at 
its 845th plenary meeting, the Assembly 
adopted the draft resolution recommended 
by the Committee in its report,” whereby 
it authorized the Secretary-General to pro 
ceed with the preparation of plans for, and 
the UN 


Santiago at a cost not to exceed $1,550, 


construction of, the building in 


and decided (a) that the sum of $20,00« 
for initial preparatory and construction ex 


penses should be appropriated in the regu 


lar UN budget for 1959, (6) that the bal 


ance of the building cost should be included 


in the regular UN budget in annual instal! 


ments of $282,500 for cach of the 


en rN 
isUuIng 


four years, and (c) that the remaining pro 


visions of the resolution” adopted by the 


Assembly at its previous session she ir 


accordance with other 


Admiunistrat 
the 


main in torce In 


recommendations ot the 


and Budgetary Committee, Assembly 


took the following actions at its 846th ple 


nary mecting 


1) took note of chapter xX ot 


th report of the Economic and Social 


lealing with the financial implica 


actions taken by the Council at i 


Sth sessions; 2) with regard te 


and 
between the UN } ‘ alized 


27th and 


administrative budgetary coordinat 


to the 


istrative 


cies, (a) ippreciation 
Advisory Committee on Admut 


Budg Ouest: f norts” there 
sudgetary ‘Jucstions for its reports § there 


expres 


and 


on, it to keep under review the 


growth and developments in respect of 


cs, operations, and conferences of the 


and the agencies at locations away 


from their headquarters, (4) authorized the 
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Advisory Committee to meet as it deemed 
necessary and appropriate at the various 
ofhces of the UN and at the headquarters 
of the specialized agencies and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
and, at the request of those agencies, to 
advise them on administrative and finan 
decided, inter alia, 
UN Board of 


Auditors and the appointed external audi- 


cial matters, and (c) 


that the members of the 
tors of the specialized agencies and IAEA 
should constitute a Panel of External Audi 
tors, the purpose of which would be to 
further the coordination of the audits for 
which its members were responsible and to 
exchange information on methods and find 
ings; 3) having considered the report” of 
the Secretary-General on the UN Interna- 
tional School, including the report by the 
Board of Trustees of the school, (a) invited 
the Board of Trustees to establish an Inter 
national School Fund, to which the Assem 
bly would contribute for a period ot five 
years such continuing financial assistance as 
it deemed necessary, (6) made a contribu 
tion of $100,000 to the Fund in 1960 for 
the purpose of liquidating the operating 
deficit at the end of the 1959-1960 school 
vear, {c) requested the Secretary General to 
continuc to assist the Board ol Trustees in 
hnding suitable permanent accommodation 
for the school in the immediate vicinity of 
UN Headquarters, and (d) requested him 
also to present to the Assembly at its fif 


teenth session, inter alta, a report on the 


progress made in finding such permanent 
accommodation; 4) in connection with the 
report” of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds, decided that an 


ad ho« 


would be convened after the opening of the 


committee of the whole Assembly 


fifteenth session, where pledges of volun 
tary contributions for the refugee programs 
for the following year would be announced 
and to which states not Members of the 
UN but 


members of one or more of the 


* Dox 
“Tx 


ument A/420% 
ument A/4267 
A/4q2t 


Document 


specialized agencies would be invited, and 
requested the appointment of a negotiating 
committee of not more than ten members 
with the same terms of reference as before 
to serve through the close of the fifteenth 
session; and 5) with reference to the UN 
Emergency Force and the progress report" 
thereon by the Secretary-General, authorized 
the Secretary-General to expend up to $20 
million for the continuing operation of the 
Force during 1960, deciding to assess the 
amount of $20 million against all Members 
of the UN on the basis of the regular scale 
of assessment, with the specification that 
voluntary contributions pledged prior to 
December 31, 1959, toward expenditures 
for the Force in 1960 should be applied as 
a credit to reduce by 50 percent the con- 
tributions of as many Members as possible, 
commencing with those governments as 
sessed at the minimum percentage and as 
cending in order until the total amount of 
voluntary contributions had been fully ap- 
plied. The reports of the Administrative 
and Budgetary Committee on the financial 
implications of various resolutions adopted 
by other Main Committees at the fourteenth 
Assembly 


session were considered by the 


along with the items themselves. 


Legal Questions 

Report of the International Law Commis 
sion: The Legal (Sixth) Committee consid 
ered the report of the International Law 
the work of its 
session’ from its 6orst to 614th mectings, 


Commission on eleventh 
devoting its attention to the law of treaties, 


consular intercourse and immunities, and 
other decisions of the Commission, as cov 
ered, respectively, by chapters II, III, and 
IV of the report. In addition, the Commit- 
tee considered a request made by the repre 
El Salvador that the Interna- 


Commission, as 


sentative of 


tional Law soon as it 


considered it advisable, undertake the codi 
fication of the principles and rules of inter 


* General Assembly Official Records (iath sess 


Dp 1 . 
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national law relating to the right of asylum, United States, Ita Pakusta ray 
as well as a request made by the representa- France, and India) expressed their agre 


18 of the report, 


{ ' 


i Rol 
tive Of bolivia that the ¢ Ommission inciud ment with paragraph 


in its program of! work the codification of whereby the Commission observed that it 


laws on the utilization and « xpioita had envisaged its work on the lav 
international rivers ics as taking the form « 1 cock 
to the report of the Inter character, rather than that 
nationai Oommiission as a whole, ‘ international conve! 
joint dratt resolution was submitted i rary, R 
Afghanistan, livia, Ceylon, Cuba, ul and the United 
gary, Iraq, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, 
ma, and Poland, whereby the General 


would take note of the re tx 


were 
1 


the law of treatics 


( those 


them shoul 


whole: ve the I rm . } repre 

sentative of 5 ( h view that the 

law of treaties could onl codified as a_i veir research, or 
whole and that, while various branches of ate rapporteurs whene 
the s ibject might be dealt with by the c it impossible for th 
Commission in parts, it would still not be omplete their assi 
possible for the Assembly to take final a proposed that the ¢ 

tion until the whole text was available into groups which m 

Several re presentatives (¢.g., those of the x more drafts at the 


nt A/C.6/L.444 and Adds 
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delegates indicated their approval of these and _ progressiy 

uggestions, but Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, tional law. 

Chairman of the International Law Com Most of the represe itatives who « xpres ed 

mission, while not ruling out entirely themselves on this subject were in favo 

(Canadian representative $ suggestions, ob ol the El Salvadorian pre posal, some 

served that an ad hoc rapporteur would not the dissenters ng the delegates 
famaliz ith the work previ Dominican Republic, Mexico, Cey! 


’ 
the Sovict Union. Some were ot 
ion that the request lay beyond 
of the report of u 
not therctore 


(Committee, 


t th 


cit that if 


proposal was suj 


asylum was already on the 


1 by the Commi 


aration < 
a conseg 
International Law 
o undertake a coditx 
before the results of 
mission on H iman 
There was, finally, some discussion as to 
In addition, t whether or not diplomatic asylum was an 
Fl Salvador stressed that. institution devel yped almost exclusively in 
he right of asylum, with its twin Latin American countries and therefore not 
cts of territorial asylum and diplomatic codable in universal terms 
was an ancient institution, accepted At its 612th meeting on October 
applied in many parts of the world, Legal Committee adopted the draft resol 


ad not yet reached adequate uniformity, tion submitted by El Salvador by a roll-call 


the work of the Commission would vote of 62 votes to 1 (Dominican Republic ), 


therctore have to consist of both codification with 12 abstentions The draft resolution 
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was subsequently adopted by the General 
Assembly at its 842d plenary meeting by 
56 votes to none, with 11 abstentions. 

On October 7 Bolivia submitted a revised 
version’ of its draft resolution’ on interna 
tional waterways, originally submitted on 
October 5, whereby the first operative para 
graph, inter alia, was reworded so that the 
International Law Commission would be 
requested to study, when it deemed it op 
portune to do so (instead of as the next 
subject in its program of work, as provided 
in the earlier draft), the possibility of codi 
ying current laws on the utilization and 
Bolivia 


the 


exploitation of international rivers. 


later submitted another revised text’, 
first operative paragraph of which requested 
the Secretary-General: a2) to prepare a re 
port on the legal problems relating to the 


utilization of international rivers, and 6) 
to include this question 1n the provisional 
agenda of the regular session of the Gen 
eral Assembly following the circulation of 
the report to the Member States. The sec 
Member 


States to furnish the Secretary-General with 


ond operative paragraph asked 


the necessary information regarding their 
relevant treaties, legislation, and practice 
A third revised text’ was finally submitted 


by Jolivia, whe reby certain changes in 


wording were made and 
deleted 


operative para 


graph 2 was Amendments’ sub 
mitted by Belgium to the original Bolivian 
draft resolution were later withdrawn. 

In submitting his proposal the representa 
tive of Bolivia recalled that half the world’s 
arable land remained unworked for lack of 
water, and that, with the population increas 
ing daily, the problem demanded urgent 
Since the 
waters was not governed by any interna 


and the 


solution. utilization of inland 


tional statute law applied was 


purely custornary, ill-defined, and lacking 
in uniformity, there was a pressing need to 
request the International Law Commission 
to include the codification of current laws 
on the utilization and exploitation of inter 

§ Docun A/C.6/L.445/Rev.t 
* Document A/C.6/L.44 
A/( 


7 Docun 6/L.445/Re 


work 
Secretariat to cé ipie 
on the 


national watcrways 1n its pre gram ol 


and to instruct the 
and analyze the existing information 
In the ensuing debate, some repre 


the 


subject 


sentatives were of opinion that the 


Bolivian proposal had no connection with 


the item under discussion, as it appeared 


neither in the Commission's program of 


work nor in the report itself; further 


even u the Committee was competent to 


discuss the question, governments had had 
no opportunity to study the proposal in ad 
vance, and therefore the discussion should 
Most repre 


i 


be postponed to a later session 


sentauves, however, limited their cr 


to specific points raised by tle origi 


resolution, several (¢.g., those ot 


- Sweden, and the Netherlands) emp! 


the complexity of the problem and 


that the International Law Commiuss: 


the appropriate body to undertak 


task, one which would necessarily 


‘1 13 
a profound tec hnological Knowlcdyg 
1 in 


more limited proposal submitted 


first revision still met with opposition, \ 
that in the second revision elicited the 
ment that the General Assembly should 


bind 


sion to include the question in the agenda 


itself at its urrent session by a ce 


of a future session In the opinion 0 


MOti 
representatives (¢.g., those of Uruguay and 
Turkey ), the authority compet nt to initiat 
the studies concerned was not the Secretary 
but the ational Law Cor 


General Intern 


mission itself, while it was also point 


by the delegates of Italy, Sweden, | 
inter alia, that the tern 


unduly 


and France, 


national rivers was vague, 


agreed that the study to lk 


was z£ 


1 ] | . } 
should also include the connecting lakes 


An additional criticism was of the use of 


the word “analysis” in operative paragraph 
I. For the se reasons, and after consulting 
with an informal working group and tak 
ing into consideration suggestions made by 
Various delegates, the representatiy ot 
third 


* Docu L.445/Rev 
> Te om A Las 


submitted his revised text, 


Bolivia 
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which only requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare a report on the question of inter 
national rivers and circulate it to Member 
States At its 614th meeting on October 
19, the Committee adopted the Bolivian 
revised draft resolution” by a roll-<all vote 
of 66 to none, with 5 abstentions (Afghan 


The 


draft resolution was later adopted by the 


istan, Brazil, Isracl, Peru, Turkey). 


Gencral Assembly at its 842d session by 63 


votes to none, with 3 abstentions. 


Reservations to multilateral conventions 
the Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime The 


entitled multilateral 


Consultative Organization 
item Reservations to 
convenuons: the Convention on the Inter 
governmental Maritime Consultative Or 
(IMCO) 


agenda of the General 


The Legal 


incl ided in the 


Assembly at the re 


ganization’ was 


quest of India Committee 


considered it from its 614th to 6agth meet 
ings held between October 19 and Novem 


ber 9, 19059, taking up successively the 


particular question of the Indian acceptance 


of the Convention on IMCO (614th to 623d 


; 


mecungs ) and then the broade: quesuon oO! 


reservations to mululateral conventions in 


general (623d to 629th meetings). In addi 
tion to the Indian request, the Committec 
had before it on the question sub 


mitted by the 


a report 
Secretary-General. 
Introducing the item, the representative 
of India reviewed the history of his govern 
association with IMCO, obser: 


ments ing 


’ 
that, after India had deposited its instru 


ment otf acceptance of the Convention with 
the Secretary-General (an instrument which 
included as a condition of acceptance the 
statement that any measures taken by the 


Indian government to assist its national 
shipping would be considered consistent 
with the purposes of IMCQO), two states 
(France and West 
of IM¢ Q, had 


the Indian 


Germany), members 
formal objec 


The In 
that his 


transmitted 
tions to condition. 


delegate stated, however, 


had 


dian 


government merely made a declara 


above 
A/4188 


* See footnore 8, 
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tion of policy, not amounting to an actual 
that the 
eral should have accepted the instrument 


reservation, and Secretary-Gen 
without further question, rather than cir 
culating it in accordance with the instruc 
tions of the IMCO Assembly. 


ot representatives (¢.g., those of the Nether 


A number 


lands, Austria, and the Philippines) im 
mediately raised the preliminary question 
of the competence or the propriety of the 
General Assembly's taking jurisdiction ota 
question affecting membership in IMCO or 
They 
noted that that Convention expressly con 
IMCO 


to settle any dispute concerning the inter 


the interpretation of its Convention. 


ferred upon organs the authority 


pretation of its provisions, which necessarily 


included those relating to membership 
They also pointed out that two members of 
IMCO were not represented in the Com 
mittee, while many UN Members were not 
members of IMCO. The Sex 


these delegates held, derived his depositary 


retary-Gencral, 


in this connection from the final 
IMCO Convention and from 
the request to that 
IMCO Assembly resolution;” they therefore 


authority 
articles of the 
effect in the relevant 
General Assembly 
either to the 
IMCO 


amount to exercising a supervisory author 


considered that for the 


to give other instructions 


Secretary-General or to would 


ity over a separate international organiza 
tion over which the Cseneral Assembly had 
this 


m jurisdiction Thus according to 


school of thought IMCO alone had the 
responsibility for settling any question hav 
ing to do with the determination of its own 
membership. 

A contrary body of opinion, as exempli 


hed by the 
the United 


Statements ol spokesmen tor 
Arab United 


Kingdom, Norway, and Cuba, held to the 


Republic, the 


view that it was normal for the Assembly 
to take up any question of the exercise by 
the Secretary-General of his functions and 
to make suitable recommendations to spe- 
cialized agencies in fulfilment of the co 


2? Document A/4245 
* Document IMCO/A.1/3/Rev.1 
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ordinative function ot the UN under the jected to by one 


or mor parti 
Charter. Moreover, it was felt that other convention 


could me verthe ess be 


international organizations, in availing as bx ing a party il the reservation 


themselves of the depositary services of the patible with the 


object and purys 


Secretary-General, had implicitly consented convention. On the one hand. 1 


to the Assembly's authority to give guid sentati 


c . *T with the ontents 
ance to the common dep sitary, who in any Spanist icgat that tI 
case acted in the name of the UN as a_ lished ull 
whole. 
Many of thos representauives who 
sidered that the item un discussion was 
basically an IMCO responsibility 
hered to the view that the Sec 
had acted correc 
to IMCO and 
the attitude of its member states 
Indian cond 
IMCO Ass 


sentatiy 


laration raised 


SUDMUISSIOT 


istan, who h 


so cither 


any other 

ment contain 
The Committec 

tion to the 

of the S« 

not been 


the Assembly 


of the Interna 

, 
with regard to reservations 
tion on the Prevention and 
the Crime of Genocide, 


| : 
making a reservatior 
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drait resolution then before the Commit 
tee According to this draft, the General 
Assembly would, inter alia: 1) express the 
hope that an appropriate solution to regu 
larize the ot India 
reached in IMCO at an early date; and 2) 

cst the s« 


O this resolution together 


position 
retary-General to transmit 
with the 
record and documentati n 

g held on ¢ 


6220 mectu 
ommittee took 


imbDular 


might be 


completed its work on the codification of 


the whole law of treaties. A number of 


representatives (¢.2., those of Czechoslo 


vakia, Thailand, 


alia) emphasized particularly the desirabil 


Italy, and Mexico, inter 


ity of conunuing and extending the applic a 


tion of the Assembly resolution as consti 


tuting in itself the best means of furthering 


international affording to 


cooperation by 


multilateral conventions the widest 


possi 
ble application among the greatest possible 


number of states. Other delegates, speaking 
United Kingdom, Austria, 


and the Philip 


for Pakistan, the 
Cambodia, 


the entire question too compicx to 


ste, but felt that the extension 


ind in the original reso 


inistrative 


n this item by the Secretary 


eral and the International Law Com 


rth 
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containing reservations to conventions con- 
cluded prior to the adoption of the 1952 
resolution, as he had been following in re 
spect of the conventions concluded after the 
adoption of that resolution, which was 
henceforth to apply to all conventions con 
cluded under the auspices of the UN, pro 
vided that these conventions did not contain 
provisions to the contrary. The combined 
sponsors agreed that the provision that the 
Secretary-General should act in this manner 
“until such time as the General Assembly 
may give further instructions” did not alter 
the nature of the instructions already given 
in the previous resolution, nor did it imply 
that the Assembly would necessarily give 
further future date: 


instructions at some 


the phrase was merely designed to leave the 


door open for whatever action the Assem 
bly might deem appropriate in the light of 
additional studies. 

Some such as those of 
Ceylon, Romania, and Ethiopia, felt that 


the phrase extending the application of the 


representauy es, 


1952 resolution until such time as the As 
sembly might give further instructions was 
redundant, since the Assembly could always 
revise a previous decision and the Inter 
national Law Commission would in any 
case be reporting on the subject in due 
course. Some of the eastern European 
delegates also objected to the draft’s restric 
tion of its provisions to conventions con 
cluded under the auspices of the UN. 

At the 628th meeting the Legal Counsel 
spoke at length about the practice which 
would be followed by the depositary pur 
suant to the adoption of the compromise 


that the 


continue to adhere to its practice of not 


draft, noting Secretariat would 
passing upon the legal effect of reservations 
or objections, as it would leave to each 
state the function of drawing legal conse 
At its 629th meeting 
the draft 


resolution, adopting it as a 


quences therefrom. 


the Committee voted on joint 


whole by a 
7) De 


= Dx 
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roll-call vote of 62 votes to none, with 1 
abstention (Ethiopia), after having voted 
on it in parts. The draft resolution was 
subsequently adopted by the General As 
sembly at its 847th plenary mecting by 74 


votes to none, with 1 abstention. 


Request by the Fifth Committee for the 
advice of the Sixth Committee regarding 
proposed amendments to certain provisions 
of the Pension Scheme Regulations of the 
This 


was discussed by the Legal Committee at 


International Court of Justice item 
its 630th and 631st meetings on the basis 
of the report submitted at the direction of 


the 


note by 


International Court and a 


the 


covering 
both 
The Com 


mittee had before it a joint draft resolution” 


Secretary-Gencral, con 


tained in the same document 


sponsored by Ceylon and Iran, to which 
the Soviet Union later submitted an amend 
ment” which was reiected by the Commit 
tee at its 631st meeting by 51 votes to 10 
with 3 abstentions In introducing the joint 
draft resolution, the representative of Cey 


lon observed that it contained a suggested 


Admi 


Commiuttee, the first 


letter to the Chairman of the istra 


tive and Budgetary 
three paragraphs of which set out the facts 
In the fourth paragraph, the Legal Com 
mittee would endorse the Court's view re 
garding the shortcomings of the existing 
system, under which a member of the Court 
who resigned after having completed hive 
years of service could receive 


a ym is10Nn 


only by a special decision of the Court, and 
would propose the necessary amendment to 
the Pension Scheme Regulations In the 
fifth paragraph, referring to the amount 
and method of computing the pensions of 
judges who left the Court otherwise than 
by resignation, the Committee would merc 
the 


that the matter be deferred until the 


ly note Secretary-General’s suggestion 
next 
session of the General Assembly pending 
the 


by an appropriate body designated by the 


the completion of a study of subject 


Assermbly Resolut a6 il) Annex 
December 4f 


% See General 
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Assembly, expressing its confidence that the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee's 
recommendations would take due account 
of the special nature of the judicial func 


tions which the members of the Court were 


called upon to perform. At the 63z1st meet 


ing of the Legal Committee the two spon 


sors of the joint draft resolution amended 
the last sentence of the fifth paragraph by a 


slight change in emphasis; the altered sen 


tence was then adopted by votes to 10, 


draft 


S2 
while the 


2 abstentions, joint 
110m as a whole, as amended, was 


ted by 54 votes to 9, with 2 abstentions.” 


ipiomatly intercourse and immunities 


item was considered by the Li ya 


Committee at its 632d to 638th mectings 
on November 12-20, 1959. The Committee 
had before it a twenty-power draft resolu 
tion” providing that the General Assembl 
decide that an 


plenipotentiaries bx 


would, inter alia: 1) 


inter 
national conference of 
convoked to consider the question of diplo 
matic intercourse and immunities and to 
embody the results of its work in an interna 
tional convention; 2) request the Secretary 


New 
York, Geneva, or Vienna not later than the 


General to convoke the conference at 


spring of 1961; and 3) refer to the confer 
ence chapter III of the report of the Inter 
national Law Commission covering the 
work of its tenth session,” as the basis for 
its consideration of 


and immunities 


diplomatic intercourse 
Amendments to the draft resolution were 
lines: Bel 
Malaya, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, and 


submitted along the following 


gium, the Federation of Ghana, 
Greece, 
the United Kingdom proposed” the inser 
tion as operative paragraph 3 of an invita 
tion to all States Members of the UN, mem 
bers of the specialized agencies, and states 


parties to the Statute of the International 
¢ final text of the 


A/C.6/L.45¢5 at 
Assermbly Official 


Court of Justice to participate in the confer 


ence; Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Indonesia, 


Poland, 


posed™ instead the insertion of an invitation 


Romania, and Yugoslavia pro 


to all states to participate in the conference; 
Australia, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Den 
mark, EF 


beria, Norway, and the Philippines pro 
—— 
posed 


draft resolution two paragraphs noting that 


uador, Finland, Guatemala, Li 


1) to add to the preamble of the 


the International Law Commission was to 


prepare a final draft on consular inter 


and immunities in 1961 and take ' 


subject of ad hoc diplomacy in 1960, 


replace operative para rraph 1 by one call 


for consideration of the questions of 


matic and consular intercourse and imr 


ties and other related matters simu 


ously, 2) to replace operative paragr 
by one requesting the Secretary-Gence 
convoke a conference in 1963 at a pli 


be decided by the General Assembly 
ertain words 


Chile 


the joint 


future session, and 4) to add 


to operative paragraph and pro 


posed” that the operative part of 


draft resolution be entirely replaced by para 


graphs providing 1) that the Legal Com 


mittee be entrusted with the drafting of 
the conventions on diplomatic intercourse 


and immunities, on consular intercourse 


and immunities, on ad hoc diplomacy, and 
on immunities of intergovernmental or- 
ganizations as and when the International 
Law Commission should submit reports on 
those quesuions, 2) that the resulting con 
ventions be open for signature by all states, 
3) that the question of diplomatic inter 
course and immunities be considered not 
later than at the sixteenth session in 1961, 
and 4) that the International Law Com 
mission be urged to accelerate its prepara 
tory work on the other questions so that, if 
possible, number of the 


a large present 


* Dex 

Corr.! 
” Document A/C.6/L.457/Rev.1 and Rev 
® Document A/C.6/L.459 and Adds.1-2 
® Document A/C.6/L.46 
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Ol 


New 


hone red to 


outsice 
ild be 


et at Vienna in 


decided to he ld th rence 
York, his govers 
the to me 


the 


invite conterenc 


ommemoration of Congress of 1815. 


When responses to this proposal proved 
rable, except for the voiced 


lave concern 


ions, the 


need 


meet the 


r its financial impli represent 


that his go 


} 
addi 


la ani 


nent was pre} ired to 


sts involved in holding the 


ventior om 
recommended by 
was rejected in 
to 4, with 


nder 


ted by 4 


12 


of the 


ma 


rejye 18 absten 


Paragra considera 


t other related s along with 


initics) of 


diplomatic intercot 


the cleven powcr 
Dy 29 Votes 
was als 

then decid 
remainder 
The 


sing that 


™ 


Imper 
Chl 


ot the even- p> amendn 
Ir 1 


certain specihed states e invited to the 


, 
power amenament 


by 


VICW 


terence was adopted by roll-call vote 


1 votes to 21, with 7 abstentions: in 


ot this vote, the incompatible 


ix-power amendment’ was not put to the 


Finally, the twenty-power draft reso 


vor 


place ot the conterence, 


i ition” (except the 


which it had left undetermined) was 


adopted by 67 votes to 1 (Peru), with 11 


ESTIONS 


ided 


that 


then dk 


The ¢ 


by 70 votes to none, 


abstentions. ommiuttec 

with 8 abstention 

the conference should be held at Vienna 
At its 847th plenary meeting the General 

Assembly considered the question of diplk 

immunitics a 

the Leg 


‘ by] ] , if 
Assembly, along w 


matic intercourse and 


sented in 


to the 


the report” of 
mittee 
port’ from the Administrative an 
(Fifth) ¢ 
implications if the draft 
by the A gal Cx 


mt 


tary ommiuttee on the 


' 
resoiutK 
nimiuttec 


mended 


whi h wor ild 


ment 


paragraph 3 of the 


aii Sha 


\ cnt 


uior 
diately 

nonce, 

the 

Vienna 


then, 
in the 

with the 
intercours . \ i 
States Members of the UN or the special 
ized agencies or parties to the Statut th 


International Court were to be in 

attend 

of blication 
Le gal ( 


its a 


Ouestion the 
Juridu al Yearbook 
the fifth on 


considered item 


between 


held 
In the 


to 643d mectings, 


1 20 


30, 1959. 


its O62 ith 


November 22 an ourse 


of the discussion the Committee had before 


it a report” by the Secretary-General giving 


the background of the question and dealing 


with the role, form, contents, and budget 


ary implications of such a publication, as 


well as a draft resolution” submitted by 


nine countries and providing that the Gen 


I UN 


eral Assembly would: 1) decide that a 
j 81 


juridical vearbook which wouk idk 


=O 
”» TD 
“DD 
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mentary materials of a legal character 
to the UN should be published; 
2) request the Secretary-General to submit, 


Assembly at 


doci 


relating 


Ss 


as a first step, a report to the 


its hiteenth session containing a detailed 


outline of such a yearbook: and 2) de 


its fifteenth session the 
the S« 


submitted an 


cide to consider at 


mentioned re retary 
Chil 


to il ital reso. ution, whi 1 would ha 


abo port ot 


Gseneral amendment 


placed operative paragraph 1 by a phrase 
alling for the encouragement of the 

ol a I N 
further amendment” mitted 


hercunder operatis paragraph 


yearbook, 
" 


SUL 


juridical 


was 


} 
vision for including in 


contain pr 
the Secretary-General 
or Mc mber 
to the req 
institutions, 


and other asses of 


com 
States with spe 
lirements of 
universitics, 
persons or 
| 


it the publication was intended 


Committee was also seized of a note* 
the Secretary-General on the 
ications of the draft resolution 
Most of the delegations taking part 
on expressed themselves in tavor o 


a UN juridical 


lering such a publication to be both 


1 1 
Diication otf yearbook, 


Certain delegations 
Zealand 


fghanistan, though 


and ne 
howe f 
Poland, 


ully endorsing the principle of 


us¢ei cessary 


such as those of New 


Belgium, and 
publishing 
the yearbook, declared that their positions 
with regard to that publication would d« 
pend, inter alia, upon its hnan tal implica 
tions. The delegate of the Philippines, al 
though also not opposed to the principle of 


yublication, pointed out that most of the 
if f 


information it was proposed to include in 


the yearbook alre: appeared in ecxistin 


| 


fore 


publications, that any imentary ma 


had 


lished and which it was desired to include 


terials which not already been pub 
in the yearbook could easily be distributed 
among those publications, and that this pro 


cedure would avoid the expenditure in 


@ TT 
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volved in the publication of a UN juridical 
yearbook 

With regard 
book, the opinions of delegations were 
i 


object 1 to 


sh« ld 


to the contents of 


although almost all 


vided, y 
proposal that the yearbook 


private 


the plan for a yearbook 


Secretary-General in his report was 


acceptabie in principic DY a mapority 


speakcrs on the question, but 


ing to have more information 


prec contents of the yearbook, su ry 


that it would be the wiser course to 
Asser bly 


if the 


ert 
accept 


at the session. (ol he 


current 


merely the pr iple ot publi ation < 


yearbook, asking the Secretary-General t 


session a detailed 


prepare for the fifteenth 


table of contents of what migh the 


yeart 


ome 


first volume of the 100k 


At its 643d meeting on November 30 the 





OTHER MATTERS 


Committee proceeded to vote on the nine 
power draft resolution and on the amend 
Chile, the 
amendment presented by Ghana having 


ment thereto submitted by 
been withdrawn by its sponsor at that meet- 
ing. The results of the voting were as fol- 
lows: 1) the Chilean amendment was re 
jected by 38 votes to 5, with 20 abstentions; 
2) paragraph 1 of the draft resolution was 
adopted by §9 votes to 1, with 4 abstentions; 
and 3) the draft resolution as a whole was 
adopted by 62 votes to none, with 2 absten 
tions. At its 847th plenary meeting the 
General Assembly considered the draft reso 
lution as contained in the report” of the 
Legal Committee, along with a letter” from 


the Chairman of the Administrative and 


hinancial im 
The As 
sembly voted separately on paragraph 1 at 
the request of the representative ot Colom 


Budgetary Committee on the 


plications of the draft resolution 


bia, adopting that paragraph by 70 votes to 


1, with 3 abstentions, and the draft resolu 
71 votes to none, with 


tion as a whole by 


2 abstentions 


Ouestion of initiating a study of the 


yuridical regime of historic waters, includ 


ing Asstoric bays In its consideration of this 
item, which took place at its 643d to 646th 
meetings, the Legal Committee had _ before 
it a note” by the Secretary-General sum 
marizing the background of the question 
and a draft resolution” submitted by Chile, 
Greece, Japan, and Mexico, whereby the 
General Assembly would request the In 
ternational Law Commission, as soon as it 
considered it advisable, to undertake the 
study of the question of the juridical regime 
of historic waters, including historic bays, 
and to make such recommendations regard 
ing the matter as it deemed appropriate 

In the course of the debate some repre 


sentatives discussed the substance of the 


question and referred, in particular, to cer 
tain problems raised by the juridical regime 
of historic waters. The delegate of Saudi 

#* Docu 

“ Docun 
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Arabia, for one, stressed the difficulties aris 
ing from the claims of two or more states 
to sovereignty over the same historic waters, 
pointing out that there was no general 
agreement on the subject as a whole, cither 
in doctrine or practice. The delegates of 
Israel and the United Arab Republic com- 
Saudi 


Arabian spokesman regarding the historic 


mented on the contentions of the 
sovereignty over the Gulf of Aqaba, but the 
Mexican, United Kingdom, Spanish, Pana- 
manian, and other representatives reserved 


their position with regard to the substan 


tive issues, believing that the documentation 
concerning historic waters was not yet ade 
quate and that it would be difhcult there 


fore to engage in a constructive debate 


They were thus of the opinion that the de 


bate should be limited to the question of 


a study, several declaring them 


lavor of entrusting such a study to 


initiating 
selves in 
the International Law Commission. At its 
646th mecting on December 4 the Com 
mittee accordingly unanimously adopted the 
draft resolution before it, while at its 847th 
plenary meeting the General Assembly did 
likewise with regard to the identical text 
recommended by the Legal Committee in 


-™ 
its report. 


Other matters: On September 29, 1959, at 
the 813th plenary session of the General 
Assembly, Mr 


was clected a member of the International 


Ricardo J. Alfaro (Panama) 


Court of Justice, to fill the vacancy in the 
Court caused by the death of Judge José 
Gustavo Guerrero, having been elected also 
by the Security Council at its 849th meet 


ing on the same day. 


Other Matters 
No 


1959, following statements by 


At its 836th plenary meeting on 


vember 3, 


the Director-General of the International 


Atomic Energy Agency and several dele 


gates concerning the Agency’s report’ cov- 
Eneray A 


i 
Energy Aj 
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ing the period from July 1, 1958, to June 
30, 1959, the decided 
without objection to take note of the report 


sub 


General Assembly 


under the terms of a draft resolution 
the | 


| nited 


Czechoslovakia, 
the 


by nion of 
Africa, Arab 


Subsequently, at its 828th plenary 


mitted 


South Re 


and 


public. 
mecting, having before it the interim 


the Secretary-General evaluating 


second UN International Conference on 
s of Atomic | ergy, the 


a short clarifying stat 
presentative of the Secret: 


effect that, altho gh 


pre Sci 


the 


on 


nicrence 
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and data of the type already contained in 


>) re 


its previous comprehensive report; 3 


quest the Scientific Committee also, in con 
WHO, IAEA, FAO, and 


organizations, consider 


sultation with 
other interested to 
and study appropriate arrangements tor er 


and other 


erned 


couraging yenectic, hiologi al, 


those con with 


ld el 


exposure 


including 


st idlies, 
1 14, that wou 
radiation 
pot jiations 
States having f: 
' 1 
make KI 
to Ww 


the extent 


the request of 


and 


the 





Economic and Social Council 


The 28th the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC), comprising the 


ro8oth 


session ot 


10o67th to the meetings inclusive, 


was held in Geneva from June 30 through 
1959 Mr 
(Mexico) presided. After 
that Mr. Zahiruddin 


who had bre n elected s 


July 31, Daniel Cosio Villegas 


it was anm unced 
Ahmed (Pakistan), 
ond Vice-President 
at the 27th session, would be prevented by 
certain duties in his own country from at 
tending the 28th session, Mr. Faruqi (Paki 


stan) was clected to that position 


Economic Matters 

World 
debate on 
opened at the 1068th meeting of ECOSOK 
by Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-Gen 
eral of the UN. The had before 


it the following items 


cconomic situation: The general 


the world cconomic situation was 


Council 
the World Econom 
1999; the above, 


Survey a suppicment t 


Econom Developments i 
East, 
memorandum by 


Short-Term 


namely, 


Middle 1957-1958; a report and a 
the Secretary-General en 
{ppraisals of the World 
the Ex 
ind the Economic Sur 


The Secretary 


titled 


Economic Situation onomic Survey 
Europe in 1958 


vey of Latin America, 1958 


there was reason to 
health 


point oft view ofl the 


(sencral observed that 
ncouraged about the ecconomnK 


of the world from the 


short-term prospect, but that « was dif 


t eport 


t< j 


the long-term prospect, as developments in 


equally optimistically on 


public policy in the industrial countries 
during recent years appeared to raise serious 
real nature of central 


More 


be ing displayed about the dangers of price 


questions as to the 


economic objectives. concern Wwas 


inflation than about the recent slowdown 


in cconomn growth, so that there seemed 


ry of the f the ¢ 


Organization, Aututr so (V 


to be a widespread tendency to resolve the 
conflict between stability and growth too 
No one 


would feel, he said, that price stability had 


exclusively in favor of stability. 


been well won if its cost proved to be 


economic stagnation, even if at a high level 


Thus polic ics designed to slow down the 


rate of growth in industrial countries, often 


based on balance-of-payments considera 


tions, also acted to obstruct the develoy 


] 


ment’ of underdeveloped countries, and, 


even if the affluent societies had reached a 


point where further advances in domestic 


consumption were of less importance to 


them than in the past, they could not af 


ford to ignore the consequences of their 


policies for the rest of the world and the 


fact that the gap between rich and 


had 


conclusion, the Secretary-Gencral suggested 


poor 


countries continued to increase. In 


that the UN might reconsider the decision 
which had led it to make the expansion of 


aid to underdeveloped countries contingent 


internationally organized and con 


trolled disarmament, 


upon 


inasmuch is the 


quantity of unemployed resources in labor 


and capital indicated that armament ex 


penditure was in _ tact leaving resource 


other purposes. As 


instability, so in 


available for 
held of commodity 
field of national and international econom« 
aid the question was W hether the existing 
configuration of policies, based upon a sit 
uation very different from that which cur 
rently prevailed, should not be reviewed in 
the light of contemporary needs and future 
objectives. 

Mr. Garcia Oldini (Chile) remarked that 
the world economy was still in the process 
of recovering from its third setback of the 
postwar period and that the underdeveloped 

‘D 
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countries were still suffering from the re- 
percussions of the recent recession. More- 
they could not transform their 
economies by their own resources alone; 
rather, they needed loans, which were dif- 
ficult to obtain. If the conditions of the 
primary commodity trade did not change, 


over, 


if the underdeveloped countries’ exports did 
not increase at the same rate at least as 
those of the industrialized countries, and 
if the terms of trade remained the same, 
the situation of the less developed countries 
would, in his opinion, be 
Some degree of optimism was, however, 


irremediable. 


justihable, in that the industrialized coun- 
tries appeared to be beginning to realize 
that the modern world was one and in 
divisible. 

Mr. Ezekiel of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAQ) noted that agricul- 
ture was currently making more rapid 
progress than industry, although world 
consumption of agricultural products had 
not increased at the same rate as produc- 
tion and surplus stocks had continued to 
accumulate. With regard to the welfare of 
farmers, two paradoxes had become appar 
ent: the first was that, whereas in most 
highly developed countries the money in- 
come per capita of the rural inhabitants 
had remained below that of other sectors 
of the population, the incentives to agricul- 


tural production were greater than neces- 


sary, with the result that agricultural pro- 
duction was increasing more than the de- 
mand for agricultural products; and the 
second was that of the increasing surpluses 
of unsalable supplies at a when 
chronic hunger prevailed in many areas of 
the world. Fortunately, he said, there seemed 
to be grounds for asserting that there was a 
growing awareness in the world of the need 
to relate national policies to the world 


tuume 


picture so that the economic policies of the 
various countries could lead to progress and 
economic expansion at the world level. 
At the 1o69th meeting Mr. Firyubin 
(Soviet Union) stressed the practical im- 
portance of the Council’s task of develop- 


ing international 
which would contribute to the relaxation 
He noted that, as 


economic cooperation, 
of international tension. 
pointed out in the World Economic Survey, 
1958, trade between the less developed 
countries and the socialist countries, whose 
planned economies were not exposed to 
slumps, had continued to expand success 
fully, despite the recession in the capitalist 
had been 
within the 


countries. Furthermore, there 


continued economic progress 
socialist countries, the 1958 plan in the 
Soviet Union, for one, being exceeded in 
all the main sectors of the national ccono 
my. The Soviet delegation considered that 
the Council had not yet sufficiently explored 
the possibilities of developing comprehen 
sive economic cooperation, especially on a 
regional basis among all the countries and 
territories of a region, irrespective of social, 
political, and economic conditions, as dis 
from the recent regrettable 
tendency in western Europe to form restric 
The Soviet 


the establishment of 


tinguished 


tive economic groups Union 
therefore advocated 
four regional trade organizations, one cach 
for Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer 
ica; these would promote trade within their 
respective regions, explore the possibilities 
of expanding trade between regions, give 
advice on trade policy, provide for settle 
ments between members, and pave the way 
for the subsequent creation of a world trade 
that 


the Council consider taking steps within 


organization. It also recommended 
the frarnework of the UN to promote an 
exchange of scientific and technical knowl 
edge on a long-term basis. Mr. Orkomies 
(Finland), who spoke next, said that it was 
surprising to read in the Survey that poli 
cies which checked the long-term rate of 
growth might tend to aggravate rather than 
alleviate long-term inflationary pressure; it 
was his opinion, therefore, that research 
along the lines of more disaggregated meth 
The 
problems of commodity trade and policies 


ods of analysis should be pursued 


might be alleviated, he suggested, by a 


moderation of protectionism and fiscal 
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charges in the more advanced countries, an 
expanded flow of foreign capital, interna- 
tional comparison of national policies, the 
establishment of commodity study groups, 
the development of statistical studies, and 
the promotion of research. He further ob- 
served that the long-term solution might 
lie not in over-all restrictive policy meas- 
ures, but rather in structural production 
changes requiring mobility of labor and 
capital. 

Mr. Luns (Netherlands), referring to the 
problem of raw material prices, said that 
economic and political thinking had under- 
gone remarkable development in a short 
space of time, inasmuch as raw material 
problems were no longer being considered 
in the narrow context of those commodities 
alone, but in the wider framework of eco 
The Nether- 
lands government continued to believe that 


nomic activity and growth. 


in the long run the primary producing 
countries would be best served not so much 


by measures to stabilize the world com- 


modity markets as by measures which 
would make them less dependent on the 


With 


regard to future tasks, Mr. Luns made three 


ups and downs of those markets. 


points: 1) the membership of the Council 
would have to be increased from cighteen 
to twenty-four if it were to conduct a 
worldwide economic policy; 2) the Coun 
cil should give the UN Secretariat more 
responsibility and freedom to plan an in 
ternational economic policy; and 3) if the 
Council was to make policy decisions it 
would have to concentrate its work and 
documents on the future, by setting itself 
targets for world economic development 
and devising appropriate means, includ- 
ing an analysis of future trends, to reach 
those targets. 

The Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, Mr. Tuomioja, 
observed that in recent months the Euro 
pean economy had continued the upward 
trend described in the Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1958, but that a steadily rising 


level ot investment was a prerequisite ot 


increases in productivity and structural 
changes in output and employment such as 
were required to promote economic growth 
and, in some countries, to meet the need 
for a rapidly growing labor force. Mr 
Boglietti (World 
Unions) closed the meeting by pointing out 
that the 1958 
had failed one 


decisive factor, viz., the policies of the great 


Federation of Trade 


World Economic Survey, 
to consider in any detail 
international corporations, which were com 
pletely beyond the control of the peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries concerned, 
and which deprived these countries of any 
protection against fluctuations in the prices 
of the raw materials exported by them. 
His organization hoped therefore that the 
Council would recommend effective meas 
ures to stabilize the prices of raw materials 
and suggest that governments take steps to 
promote economic expansion and reduce 
unemployment. 

The r1o7oth meeting of ECOSOC was 
opened by Mr. Nyun, Executive Secretary 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, who reported on the impor- 
tant developments in the region during the 
first half of 1959. 
had declined slightly in agriculture but had 
risen The 


situation, which had greatly deteriorated in 


In general, production 


somewhat in industry. food 
1958, had much improved in 1959 with the 
marketing of the relatively larger 1958/59 
crops, due to favorable weather conditions 
as well as to human efforts. The popula 
tion problem remained one of the most 
serious that the countries in that region had 
to face. 

Mr. Phillips (United States) noted with 
approval the apparent growing willingness 
on the part of countries dependent upon 


the export proceeds of one or two commodi 


ties to look to diversification as the soundest 
method of combating instability where it 
could not be eliminated by control of the 
business cycle; diversification was essentially 
part of the process of development, and 
hence every step taken to advance economic 
development, whether through national or 
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international action, contributed to the last- 
ing amelioration of both the short-term and 
the long-term commodity situation. The 
next speaker, Mr. Pérez Lépez (Mexico), 
suggested that the basic remedy for the 
commodities problem lay in the progressive 
substitution of internal production for im 
ports and remarked that some success had 
already been achieved in some countries in 
the matter of foodstuffs. 
could be only a temporary solution in any 


Capital imports 


case, because, in order to achieve satisfac 
tory progress and attain a balanced econ- 
omy, a country should be able to finance 
investments with its own savings without 
creating inflationary pressures. The last 
speaker of the mecting, Mr. Kamenov 
(Bulgaria), pointed out that any policy 
contrary to economic collaboration between 
that 
such collaboration must include trade with 


nations was doomed to failure and 
the countries with planned economies. 

The general debate was continued at the 
1071st meeting by Mr. Prebisch, Executive 
Secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, who said that it was be 
coming increasingly that 
technical methods could not be introduced, 


clear modern 
or industrialization speeded up, in Latin 
America, without transforming the tradi 
tional foreign trade system, and that the 


per capita income could not be raised to a 


roughly satisfactory level without changing 
the economic structure of the Latin Ameri 
can Mr. (Sudan) de 
plored the fact that no economic survey for 
Africa had been submitted to the Council 
and expressed his hope that the Economic 


countries. Hassan 


Commission for Africa would produce such 
a document as soon as possible. Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore (United Kingdom), who fol 
lowed him, stated that the problem was 
not one of choosing between price stability 
and economic expansion but of reconciling 
them; although such reconciliation was difh 
cult, this did not mean that a desire for 
price stability would restrict long-term eco- 
nomic growth. He therefore criticized the 
World Economic Survey, 1958 as being un 


The 


stressed the 


duly pessimistic in its conclusions. 
Venezuela then 
economic 


delegate of 


need for international coopera 
tion, while the delegate of Afghanistan em 
phasized the interdependence of social ad 
vancement and economic development. 

At the 1072d meeting Mr. Abbas, Execu 
tive Secretary of the Economic Commission 
for Africa, designated one of the major 
needs of African countries as being foreign 
investment, in order to reduce the almost 
complete dependence of the majority of 
these countries for their economic prosper 
ity upon the demand for their export prod 
ucts in the markets of the industrialized 
Since Africa still pre 


countries. was 


dominantly agricultural, he added, any 
progress in industrial development must go 
hand in hand with increased agricultural 
productivity. Mr. Cheng Paonan (China) 
urged on behalf of his delegation that at 
tention be focused on those problems that 
could be mitigated, such as those arising 
out of the cyclical fluctuations in the output 
of individual commodities and others duc 
to random movements of a minor character 
as to problems which were still insoluble, 
all that could be done was to provide some 
temporary relief, to keep track of their 
development, and to make timely adjust 
ments to the changing conditions. Mr: 
Shanahan (New that 
doctrinaire adherence to the 


Zealand) warned 
abstraction 
of price stability must not divert attention 
from the real needs of the world economy, 


which demanded high levels of employ 


ment and an increasing fiow of goods and 


Michalowski 
remarked on the incomplete nature of the 
World Economu 
failed to take 
nomic developments in (mainland) China 
The closed by Mr 
(International Confederation of Free Trade 


services, while Mr (Poland ) 
Survey, 1958, in that 
into consideration the eck 
meeting was Pattect 
Unions), who protested against the habit of 
being excessively concerned about the possi 
bility of inflation whenever the trade union 
movement took steps to improve the situa 
tion of the workers 
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The general debate on the world eco- 


nomic situation was concluded at the 
1073d meeting with speeches by the dele 
gates of Spain, France, Pakistan, and Costa 
Rica, as well as the observer for Belgium, 
a representative of the International Feder- 
ation of Christian Trade Unions, and the 
Both the Spanish and 


French delegates referred to the economi 


Secretary-Gencral. 


reforms currently being carried out within 
their countries and spoke optimistically of 
the prospects of future long-term economic 
growth throughout the world; the Paki 
stani delegate, on the other hand, in de 
scribing the general economic situation of 
Asia and the Far East, said that it pre 
sented a dismal picture, as both agriculture 
had suffered reverses and the 


had 


The speakers for Costa Rica 


and industry 


expansion ot outpul come to a tem 
porary halt 
and Belgium were likewise pessimistic, as 
was the trade union representative. In 
closing the debate, the Secretary-General 
emphasized the important advance that had 
already been made in the postwar period 
merely by the recognition and acceptance 
of the target of balanced economic growth 


All had 


come to accept the notion that equilibrium 


both within and among nations. 


in the balance of payments in an industrial 


country, which was won at the cost of 


unemployment, was a sham cquilibrium, 
that the had 


to recognize equally that any equilibrium 


and he believed time come 
in the balance of payments of underdevel 
oped countries which would doom them to 
widening rather than narrowing the gap 
between their per capita incomes and those 
of the developed countries would aiso be a 
hollow balance. 

Consideration of the world economic sit 
uation was resumed at the 1082ad mecting 
with the voting on the annual reports of 
The 


Council adopted without a dissenting vote 


the regional economic commissions.” 


® Documents E/s201, E/s2t4, E/s227 t af 
Rev.1, and E/ 42+ 

* Document 

* Document 

" Document 


the four draft resolutions contained in the 
report of the Economic Committee,’ by 
which it, inter alia, endorsed the programs 
of work and priorities submitted by the 
regional commissions. At its 1087th meet 
ing, the Council also unanimously adopted 
the draft resolutions contained in a further 
report of the Economic Committee on the 
world economic situation;” by draft resolu 
tion A it decided to reconsider the question 
of UN 
tional exchange of scientific and technical 


measures for promoting interna 
experience at its 31st session, in the light of 
five-year program appraisals of the UN 
and the specialized agencies currently in 
preparation and other relevant reports in 
process of compilation, while by draft reso 
lution B it requested the Secretary-General 
to transmit to Member States any further 
replies he might receive to the General As 


requests pertaining to international 


sembly 
cooperation in economic fields and to pre 
pare for the 3oth session an analytical and 
comparative summary of all replies semt to 


him. 


Economic development of underdevel 


oped countries: In its consideration of eco 
nomic development, initiated at its 1085th 
meeting, the Council had before it the fol 
lowing items: The International Flow of 
Private Capital, 1956-1958"; an interim re 
cooperation for the 


port on international 


development of underdeveloped countries;’ 
a report by the Secretary-General on various 


suggested means of accelerating economic 
growth in less developed countries through 
international action;” a progress report pre 
pared by the Secretary-General on tech 
niques of resources surveys;" a study of 
Swedish taxation of private Swedish invest 


ments abroad 


ss 


a note on the analysis and 
dissemination of experience from technical 


assistance in industrialization and energy 


resources;” and two draft resolutions, one 
sponsored by Afghanistan, Mexico, the Neth 
® Document E/3258 and Corr.1 and Adds. 
™ Document E/3250 
* Document E/3267 and Add.1 
% Document E/3272 
™ Document E/3275 
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erlands, and the Sudan," and the other 
sponsored by Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
and Venezuela.” The discussion was opened 
by Mr. Garcia Oldini (Chile), who desig- 
nat. . the problem of financing as the most 
important issue in the matter of the eco- 
nomic development of the less developed 
countries, as capital formation in those 
countries was too slow to ensure an ade- 
quate net annual increase in the national 
income. Chile had therefore co-sponsored 
a draft resolution calling upon States Mem- 
bers of the UN and the specialized agen 
cies to study new methods of financing and 
to consider the possibility of contributing 
the necessary financial resources for a UN 
capital development fund. Mr. Thiam 
(France) observed that the developed coun 
tries were not being asked to provide char- 
ity but to realize that their own interests 
were in the long run inseparable from those 
of mankind as a whole, whereupon Mr. 
Urquidi (Mexico) urged approval of the 
draft resolution on methods of financing, 
and Mr. Mirghani (Sudan) spoke on behalf 
of the idea of an international development 
association which would have very large 
resources, grant long-term loans at low in- 
terest rates, and accept part repayment of 
interest, and possibly principal, in local cur- 
rencies. Mr. Phillips (United States) closed 
the meeting by reviewing the scope and 
variety of United States assistance programs 
and stressing the opinion that ultimate suc 
cess or failure in achieving economic prog 
ress would depend on the vigor and deter 
mination of the peoples of the under- 
developed countries themselves and the abil- 
ity, character, and devotion of their leaders. 

At the 1086th meeting Mr. Solodovnikov 
(Soviet Union) stated that considerable dis- 
satisfaction had been created in under- 
developed countries by the excessive returns 
required by foreign private capital, and that 
the Council should, therefore, encourage 
government credits on fair terms as a much 

™ Document E/L.839 


% Document E/L.840 
® See Report on a Special United Nations Fund for 


more satisfactory form of capital assistance. 
Other delegates emphasized other needs 
such as attaining the proper balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture or attracting 
private capital to underdeveloped countries. 

Miss Kahn (World Federation of Trade 
Unions) opened the 1087th meeting of the 
Council by calling for the establishment of 
an international global development fund 
along the lines of the experts’ first pro 
posal for a Special UN Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED).” She 
lowed by Mr. Patteet (International Con 
who 


stressed the indispensability of a large-scale 


was fol 


federation of Free Trade Unions), 
influx of outside capital into the under 
developed countries. Mr. de Gaay Fortman 
(Netherlands) then described the deepest 
sense of the efforts toward economic devel 
opment as being to enable the population 
of the underdeveloped countries to attain a 
full life and to bear responsibility in work, 
family, and ‘cultural and spiritual matters, 
and as citizens. Thus ecconomic develop 
ment was closely linked to technical, social, 
and political development. Mr. Faruqi 
( Pakistan ) the Council that a 
considerable part of the demand for the 
countries 


reminded 
products of the industrialized 
came from the underdeveloped countries, 
Mr. Dudley (United 
pointed out the diversity of the problems 


while Kingdom ) 
characterizing the economies of the under 
developed countries and, consequently, of 
the solutions that The 
United Kingdom had, moreover, joined 
with Pakistan and the Sudan in sponsoring 
a draft resolution” inviting the Secretary 


must be found. 


General to specify ways in which the UN 
might assist in the development of petrol 
eum supplies in underdeveloped countries, 


even though extractive industries required’ 
much capital and large resources were not 
at the disposal of the UN. Mr. Temboury 
(Spain) stated that, although the richer 


countries could not be blamed for the con 
Economic Development, Sales No 
1953.11.B, Pp. t 

* Document E/L.a41 


UN publication, 
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dition of the less developed areas, the co- 
existence of affluence and poverty could not 
be tolerated; yet it was up to the under- 
developed countries to provide a favorable 
climate for private foreign investment if 
they expected to receive the foreign capital 
which they needed. 

Discussion of economic development was 
resumed and concluded at the ro8gth mect 
ing with consideration of the report of the 
The 


resolutions contained therein were adopted 


Economic Committee.” four draft 


without dissenting vote. Draft resolution 
A was a revised version of that submitted 
by Afghanistan, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
and the Sudan,” the revision being in the 
form of an additional operative paragraph 
transmitting to the fourteenth session of 
the General Assembly the analytical sum 
mary of various suggested means of ac 
celerating economic growth through inter 
national action together with the comments 
made on this report during the 28th session 
of the Council; draft resolution B was 
identical to that sponsored by Pakistan, the 
Sudan, and the United Kingdom;” draft 
resolution C requested the Secretary-Gen 
eral to undertake the collection, analysis, 
and dissemination of experience obtained in 
multilateral, regional, bilateral, and national 
the field of 


trialization and energy resources; and draft 


technical assistance in indus 
resolution D was a revised version of that 
submitted by Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
and Venezuela,” the amendment being the 
addition of a preambular paragraph taking 
into account the General Assembly resolu 
tion™ which urged Member States to con 
tinue to work for the establishment of a 
UN capital development fund. 


The Special Fund: The Report of the 
Governing Council of the Special Fund” 
was submitted to ECOSOC at its 1o8ist 
meeting by Mr. Kaufmann, Acting Chair 


™ Document E/ 4206 

= Document E/L.850/Rev.: 

™ See footnote 20, above. 

™ Document E/L.840/Rev.1 

*% General Assembly Resolution 
cember 12, 1958 


1317 (XIII), De 


man of the Governing Council. He noted 
that contributions for 1959 had fallen far 
short of the $100 million total anticipated 
by the General Assembly for the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and the 
Special Fund, as only $26 million would in 
fact be available for the Fund. Mr. Hoff- 
man, Managing Director of the Special 
Fund, then spoke of the need for new in- 
ternational investment as an auxiliary to 
the self-help programs being planned and 
implemented by many of the less developed 
countries themselves. The delegates who 
participated in the ensuing discussion cen- 
tered their remarks around the two prob- 
lems of determining priorities and increas 
ing contributions. Consideration of the re 
port was concluded at the 1082d mecting, 
whereupon Mr. Hoffman replied briefly to 
some of the points raised by the delegates 


Transport and Communications Com 
mission: The report of the ninth session of 
the Transport and Communications Com 
mission, along with a communication 
the Director-General of the 
national Labor Office,” was taken up by 
the Council at its 1082d meeting and dis- 
cussed in the light of the report of the Eco- 
nomic Committee thereon.” The Council 
agreed with the suggestion of the President 


that it endorse, as recommended by the 


from Inter- 


committee, the agreement reached at secre- 
tariat level regarding the symbol proposed 
for the labelling of .corrosive substances. 


Draft resolution A, which approved the 


suggestions contained in the commission’s 
report for the future arrangements for han- 
dling the remaining activities previously 
performed by the commission, which was 
thereupon terminated, was adopted by 11 
Draft 
resolutions B, which dealt with the facilita- 
tion of international travel and transport, 
and C, which was concerned with the inter- 


votes to none, with 5 abstentions. 


™ Document E/ 3270 
™ Document E/45264 
*™ Document E/3282/Rev.1. 
* Document E/3287 
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national transport of dangerous goods, were 
adopted unanimously. 

International commodity problems: The 
report of the seventh session of the Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade” 
was considered at the 1o85th meeting of 
the Council in terms of the report of the 
Economic thereon.” At the 
request of Mr. Urquidi (Mexico), the Presi 


Committee 


dent called for a separate vote on operative 
paragraph 2 of the draft resolution, which 
recommended that governments take into 
account the views of the interested producer 
countries in dealing with problems of a 
specific commodity; the paragraph was 
adopted by 14 votes to none, with 3 absten 
tions. The draft resolution whole, 
which also requested the Secretary-General 
to bring to the notice of the Director-Gen 
eral of FAO the question of a joint session 
of the Commission on International Com 


as a 


modity Trade and the Committee on Com 
modity Problems ot FAO for the purpose 
of studying the first substantive report on 


prospective production of, and demand for, 


primary commodities, was subsequently 


adopted unanimously. 

Technical assistance: The report of the 
Technical (TAC)* 
was introduced at the 1088th mecting of 
ECOSOC by Mr. Michanek 
Chairman of TAC. The first three draft 
resolutions contained in the annex to the 


Assistance Committee 


(Sweden), 


report were adopted unanimously; they pro 
vided, inter alia, for an invitation to gov 
annual technical 
October 


the purpose of pledging their contributions 


ernments to attend the 


assistance conference in 1959 tor 


to the Expanded Program account for 1960, 
the introduction of programming and im 
plementation of the Expanded Program on 
a biennial basis, and a system of computing 
the contribution of each government toward 


*” Document E/35225 
*% Document E/3291 
*@ Document E/32908. The Council also had before 
t the report by TAC on the Expanded Program 

Technical Assistance (Document E/3191), the annual 
report for 1958 of the Technical Assistance Board 
(Document E/3226 and Add.1), a report by the Secre 
tary-General on technical assistance in public adminis 


the local costs of experts’ services provided 
to that government by the participating or 
ganizations under the Expanded Program 
Draft resolution D, concerning the alloca 
tion of administrative and operational serv 
ice costs between the Expanded Program 
and the regular budget, was adopted by 
The 


draft resolution on the report by the Secre 


16 votes to none, with 2 abstentions 


tary-General on the UN programs of tech 
nical assistance was adopted by 15 votes to 
none, with 
draft 
that dealing with technical assistance in 


3 abstentions, while the final 


resolution contained in the report, 
public administration, was adopted by 14 
votes to none, with 4 abstentions; it recom 
that 


begun in 1959 for the provision of opera 


mended the experimental program 


tional, executive, or administrative per 


sonnel to governments requesting assistance 
in this that the 


Secretary-General be requested to present 


form be continued, and 
a report analyzing in detail the progress ot 
the experiment together with recommenda 
tions based thereon at the summer session 
of ECOSOC in 1960 


Social Matters 
World 


bate on the 


social situation: The general de 


world social situation was 
opened at the 1078th meeting by the Secre 
had 


the following items: a report of the Social 
by the 


tary-General. The Council before it 
Secretary 
the UN 


in the social field during the period between 


. : 
Commission;” a report 


General on the progress made by 
January 1, 1957, and December 31, 195%, 
also containing proposals for the program 
of work, 1959-1961;" an international 
survey of programs of social development;” 
Assembly resolution en 


Health Medical 
The Secretary-General 


and the General 
titled 
Research 


“International and 


Year 


(Document E/3230 and Add.1) 
the UN prograr 


ument E/4246) 


tration 
by the Secretary-General 
cal assistance in general (Dx 
® Document E/4264/Rev.1 
*® Document E/CN.5/344 and Adds.1~« 
*® Document CN.$/332 
™ Document E/3281; see General 
tion 12835 (XIII), December 6, 


Assembly res 
1958 
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observed that social progress was not only 
an end in itself, but also a means of foster- 
ing economic development, as economists 
were coming more and more to realize that 
the most valuable of natural resources was 
man himself. In his view it was not sur- 
prising that the extraordinary impetus that 
had characterized social programs after the 
war had not been maintained, but in the 
case of housing there had occurred not 
merely a slowing down of progress but, 
above all, a deterioration in general hous 
Not only was the world 
population increasing at an unprecedented 


ing conditions. 


rate, but the exodus from the country 
toward the towns was gaining momentum, 
with the result that the urban population 
was increasing disproportionately to the 
absorptive capacity which could be provided 
by a rational urban development. Fortu 
nately, UN work in the field of social de 
velopment programs was becoming increas 


flexible to the 


where the organization could successfully 


ingly realistic and point 
face the great tasks still remaining to b 
acs omplished 


Mr. 
need for an advisory body of high-ranking 


Luns (Netherlands) mentioned the 


social scientists who would work together 


on the basis of the material already col 
lected and of their own experience to help 


the UN and the 


discover the interrelationship between the 


specialized agencies to 


various specialized programs and to frame 
geographical 


developmental policies for 


units. With regard to community develop 
ment, moreover, the emphasis should be 
placed not upon the execution of national 
plans but on the strengthening of local ties 


and the stimulation of local initiative and 


self-help in building up activities and in 


stitutions, as national welfare required a 
healthy development of local communities 
to the point where they could help in solv 
ing their own problems. 

Mr. Phillips (United States) said that 
the international community had a good 


* Document E/CN 4/342 
™ This suggestion was subsequently incorporated int 
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record of adjustment to changing condi- 
tions, but stressed the need for improved 
studies of family levels of living and for 
programs to raise those levels in both urban 
and rural areas. Mr. Enckell (Finland) and 
Mr. Garcia Oldini (Chile) continued the 
discussion with reference to social develop- 
ments in their own countries and regions. 
Mr. Orbaneja (FAO) closed the meeting 
with a summary account of recent progress 
made by FAO in increasing the availability 
of food and raising the level of living of 
rural populations. 

Mr. Iturriaga (Mexico) spoke at the 
1079th meeting chiefly about the housing 
situation in his country, whereupon Mr. 
Chistyakov (Soviet Union) observed that 
the main responsibility for social develop- 
ment programs lay with governments and 
that the money devoted to armaments dur- 
ing recent years would have been better 
used in reducing taxes and assisting the un 
employed. After reviewing the social situa 
tion existing in the Soviet Union, he stated 
that his delegation could not agree with the 
view expressed in the introduction to the 
latest International Survey of Programs of 
Social Development” that the slowing down 
in the development of social programs 
since 1953 had been unavoidable since gov 
had in the 
adopted programs beyond their means. He 
noted with satisfaction that many newly 
independent countrigs were making every 


ernments previous period 


possible effort to improve the social condi 
tions of their peoples, and suggested that 
the Council recommend to the Secretary 
General that he ask governments to pro 
vide information on their financing of social 
measures and programs, so that he could 
draw up a detailed report showing how 
much of the national income was devoted 
to social matters and what were the shares 
provided by central and local governments 
respectively in their budgets.” Mr. Tsao 
(China) expressed the opinion that in fu- 
ture surveys the programs of underdevel- 


a draft resolution submitted by the Soviet Union as 


Document E/L.848 
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oped countries might be kept distinct from 
those of highly industrialized countries, and 
that the surveys themselves should not be 
limited to the compilation of information 
and the casual indication of trends, but 
should rather contain considered conclu- 
sions showing the fields in which social 
programs were more successful and those 
in which they were inadequate, and should 
indicate what the UN could do to assist 
countries to develop their programs. 

Sir Samuel Hoare (United Kingdom) 
emphasized the great variety and scope of 
social development programs as described 
in the Survey, and commented upon the 
evidence of progress at 
proved understanding of the difficult prob 
lems of social development. Mr. 
belina (France) reminded the Council of 
his delegation’s suggestion in the Social 


least in the im 


Rajao 


Committee that a further survey be under- 
taken in order to assess objectively the diff 
culties encountered by various countries in 
social progress, while Mr. Faruqi (Paki 
stan) followed with a statement of recent 
social reforms in his country. 

General debate on the world social situa 
tion was concluded at the r1o8oth meeting. 
Mr. Tarre Murzi 
Venezuela's problems and requested inter- 
national assistance in the solution of the 
more serious and urgent of them, following 
which Mr. Meller-Conrad (Poland) 
lined recent social developments in his 
Mr. Campbell (New Zealand) 
commended the Social Commission’s em 
phasis on possible UN action in the field 
of low-cost housing, training for social 


(Venezuela) outlined 


out- 


country. 


work, and community development, but 
Mr. Raduilsky (Bulgaria) thought that the 
inaccurate complacency discernible in the 
Survey was attributable to excessive opti- 
mism concerning the solution of certain 
problems. After brief speeches by two trade 
union representatives, Mr. Aziz (Afghan- 
istan) took the floor to urge that high 
priority be given to the improvement of 
social statistics and to methods for syn- 


*” Document E/3294 


chronizing economic and social develop 
ment. Mr. Garcia de Llera (Spain) stressed 
the need to seck solutions to current eco- 
problems in the 
countries as the only means of improving 


nomic underdeveloped 
social conditions in those countries, where 
upon Mr. Bashir (Sudan) suggested that 
future reports of the Social Commission be 
more concentrated and that their approach 
to the various points be more scientific and 
systematic. 

At the 1088th 
the President put to the vote seriatim dratt 


meeting of the Council 
resolutions A to K contained in the report 
of the Social Committee on the world social 
situation.” All were adopted without dis 


senting vote. Draft resolution A endorsed 


the work program and priorities contained 


in the report of the Social Commission;* 


draft resolution B, inter alia, recommended 
to governments that they institute or accel 


for the extension of low 


cost housing and community facilities and 


crate programs 


services and recognized that assistance by 
international organizations to governments 
in this field should be organized on a long 
term basis; draft resolution C requested the 
Secretary-General to ask member govern 
ments to include, in the information fur 
nished by them for the purpose of future 
reports in the world social survey series, all 
information as to experience gained, difh 
culties encountered, and lessons learned in 
the field of social development which would 
be of assistance to underdeveloped coun 
tries in planning and carrying out pro 
grams of social development; draft resolu 
tion D, inter alia, authorized the Secretary 
General to convene an expert group of key 
officials selected 
States at 
stages of economic development and with 


national social welfare 


from among Member different 
different social structures to analyze recent 
national experience and to identify under 
lying principles and effective methods in 
the organization and administration of so 
cial services; dratt resolution E dealt with 
the suppression of the traffic in persons and 
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of the exploitation of the prostitution of 
others; draft resolution F recommended 
that the European Office of the UN extend 
its activities in the field of the prevention 
of crime and treatment of offenders; draft 
resolution G requested the Secretary-Gen 
cral to study ways in which the UN might 
assist underdeveloped countries to extend 
their advisory social welfare services; draft 
resolution H requested the Secretary-Gen 
eral, inter alia, to continue to give high 
priority to assisting governments in the 
planning and implementation of national 
social services for family and child welfare; 
draft resolution I recommended that the na 
tional and international services and organi 
zations concerned with medical care give 
special attention to the possibilities of sup 
plying drugs and preventive medical prepa 


rations at a cost within the reach of low 


World 


Organization to give special atten 


income and invited the 


Health 


tion to this question in the preparation of 


groups 


its second report on the world health situa 


tion; draft resolution J emphasized the 
importance of the community development 
approach and requested the Secretary 
General to give special attention to the 
inclusion of social experts at appropriate 
stages in the planning and implementation 
of economic development projects in order 
to ensure adequate consideration of the 
social implications; and draft resolution K 
transmitted the Twelfth 
World Health Assembly concerning the or 
ganization of an International Health and 


Medical Research Year to the General As- 


decisions of the 


sembly. 

Question of a draft declaration on free- 
dom of information: At the 1o80th mecting 
the President of the Council suggested that 
the item on freedom of information” be 
referred to the Social Committee without 
preliminary discussion in plenary, and it 
The report of the Social 
Committee” was subsequently taken up at 


the 1088th meeting, and the draft resolution 


was so decided. 


© Document E/3250 and Corr: 
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contained in it was adopted by 13 votes 
to 3, with 2 abstentions. It requested the 
Secretary-General to transmit the draft dec- 
laration on freedom of information, an- 
nexed to the resolution, to the governments 
of Member States and invited Member 
States to communicate their comments on 
it to the Secretary-General by January 1, 
1960. It also requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare a consolidated report em- 
bodying these comments, in order that the 
Council might consider the question fur- 
ther at its 29th session in light of the com- 
ments received. 


Annual report of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: The annual report 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees” 
1083d meeting by Mr. Lindt, the High 
Commissioner. He observed that at its first 


was submitted to the Council at its 


session the new Executive Committee of 
the High Commissioner's Program had ap 
proved an immediate target of $4.7 million 
for the 1959 programs, within an over-all 
target of $6 millien, and that there were 
good prospects at the moment that the pro- 
gram target would be reached. There were 
some 40 countries contributing to the 1959 
programs, five of them contributing for 
the first time under the World Refugee 
Year. Priority among the programs was 
being given to camp clearance and to the 
while, 


pri rity 


Far Eastern operation, owing to 
had been 
given to refugees living outside camps. Mr. 
Shanahan (New Zealand), Mr. Bravo Caro 
(Mexico), Mr. Auboin (France), Mr. Phil- 
lips (United States), and Mr. Droguett del 
(Chile) High 
Commissioner and-his staff on the efforts to 
find practical solutions for the international 


refugee problem and expressed their gov- 


scarcity of funds, low 


Fierro congratulated the 


ernments’ intentions to participate fully in 
the World Refugee Year. Other delegates 
and observers also took part in the discus- 


sion, including those from the Sudan, Italy, 
China, the United Kingdom, the World 


Add.1 and 
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Federation of United Nations Associations, 
and the World Veterans Federation. 
sideration of the High Commissioner's re 
port was continued at the ro84th meeting 
by Mr. Tattenbach Iglesias (Costa Rica), 
who regretted that his government could 
not contribute officially to the World Refu- 
gee Year, although a fund-raising campaign 


Con- 


had been organized in his country by a na 
tional committee, and by Miss Lunsingh 
Meijer (Netherlands), who warned that it 
seemed unlikely that the World Refugee 
Year would solve the entire refugee prob 
lem at a single stroke. The President sug- 
gested that the Council adopt a resolution 
in the usual form taking note of the report, 
and it was so agreed. 


Report of the Commission on the Status 
of Women: The report of the Social Com 
mittee“ on the report of the Commission 
on the Status of Women* was discussed at 
the 1078th meeting. Mr. Bouquin (France) 
proposed an amendment to draft resolution 
F that would leave open the possibility of 
taking up the matter of the age of retire 
ment and right to pension of women work 
ers at some future session; Mr. Luns ( Neth 
erlands) supported the French amendment 
Sir Samuel Hoare (United Kingdom) said, 
on the other hand, that he could not accept 
the French amendment, since the sugges 
tion to take no action “at the 28th session” 
implied that the matter would necessarily 
be brought up again at the Council’s 30th 
session; he therefore suggested that the 
words “at this time” be substituted for the 
French proposal to include the words “at 
its 28th When Mr. 
( Pakistan ) that the 
paragraph might be redrafted in positive 


session”. Faruqi 


suggested operative 
terms so that it would state simply that 
the Council postponed action, Mr. Bouquin 
accepted the suggestion, but Mr. Phillips 
(United States) Miss Kastalskaya 
(Soviet Union) expressed a preference for 
the United Kingdom proposal, W hereupon 


and 
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Mr. Faruqi withdrew his suggestion. Mr. 
Bouquin proposed making specinc refer 
ence to the “present time”, and Sir Samuel 
Hoare said that the words “at the present 
would be 
The 


President thereupon put to the vote seria 


time” instead of “at this time 


quite acceptable to his delegation 
tum the draft resolutions A to F contained 
in the Social Committee's report; all were 
adopted without dissenting vote and in 
cluded reference to the Status of women in 
nationality of married 


private law, the 


f 
women, equal pay tor equal work, and th 


access of women to education 


dr ug 


ECOSOC announced at 


International control of narcotu 


The 
the 1o84th meeting that he had received a 
hairman of the 


Coun 


President of 


ommunication from the ( 


requesting the 


Social Commiuttec 


to refer to the Technical Assistance Cor 
mittee (TAC 


nical assistance for narcotics control which 


} 


’ -~ 
) a draft resolution” on tech 


had been unanimously adopted by the So 


I 
cial Committee. It was agreed that the 


resolution be so referred The matter was 


next taken up at the 1ro88th mecting with 


consideration of the reports of the Social 
and of TAC.” The draft reso 


Social Com 


Committee 
lutions A to I contained in the 


mittee’s report were put to the vote im 
mediately and adopted without dissenting 
vote. In draft resolution A, the Council 
took note of the report of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs; in B it took note of 
the report of the Permanent Central Opium 


rovernments which 


Board; in C it urged g 
had not yet done so to adhere to the Proto 
col of November 19, 1948, within the short 
est possible time; in D it urged govern 
ments to ensure the effective control of new 
drugs by taking certain specifi 


it invited the World Health 
Organization (WHO) to prepare a report 


narcotk 


actions; in E 


on the use of cannabis for the extraction of 


useful drugs; in F it decided to take ni 


action on the draft resolution in the report 
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of the fourteenth session of the Commis 
sion on Narcotic Drugs” regarding a sym 
bol for identification of packages containing 
narcouc drugs; in G it invited the Secre- 
tary-General, in cooperation and consulta 
tion with other relevant agencies, to prepare 
and to distribute a set of requirements es 
senuual to ensure proper use of narcotic 
drugs and to prevent their abuse and diver 
sion for illicit purposes, such requirements 
to be recommended to governments as a 
basis for the control of the carriage of nar 
cotw drugs in fhirst aid kits on board air 
craft engaged in international flight; in H 
it dex ided that it was no longer necessary 
for the Secretary-General to prepare every 
hve years a summary of national laws and 
regulations in the held of narcotics control; 


and in I the 


the General Assembly adopt a 


Council recommended that 
resolution 
establishing, inter alia, a continuing pro 
gram of technical assistance in narcotics 
control within the regular budget of the 
UN. 
Report % the Commission on Human 
Rights 
tee” on the report of the Commission on 
Rights” 
ro88th meeting of the Council. 


lutions A to F, 


The report of the Social Commit 


Human was considered at the 


Draft reso 


contained in the Social 


Committee $ report, were adopted without 


\ the 


dissenting vote In draft resolution 
took 
(lommussion on 
dorsed the work 
contained therein; in B it requested States 


Members of the UN or of the specialized 


Council note of the report of the 


Human Rights and en 


program and prioritics 


agencics to take account of the Secretary 


Gencral's suggestions” when drafting their 
triennial reports on human rights; in C it 
decided to transmit to the General Assem 
bly the draft 


the Child 


in D it invited the governments of States 


Declaration of the Rights of 


submitted by the commission: 


“mbers of the UN and the International 


lL» 
I> 
> 
> Ds 
Dx 
Ik 


AND FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 


Labor Organization (ILO) to ratify or take 
other appropriate action with regard to the 
discrimination in 


convention concerning 


respect of employment and occupation 
adopted by ILO; in E it decided to elect 
members of the Subcommission 


two new 


on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro 


tection of Minorities at the resumed 28th 


session of the Council; and in F it re- 
quested the Secretary-General, inter alia, to 
compile and distribute to members of the 
Human Rights Commission before each ses 
nonconfidential list 


s10n a containing a 


brief indication of the substance of those 
communications to him dealing with the 
principles involved in the promotion of uni 
versal respect for and observance of human 
rights, and to furnish cach Member State 
concerned with a copy of any communica 
tion concerning human rights which re 
ferred explicitly to that state or to terri 
tories under its jurisdiction 

Program of advisory services in the field 
The draft 


the report of the Social Committee” on this 


of Auman rights resolution in 
item was adopted at the 1o88th meeting 
by 14 votes to none, with 3 abstentions. By 
it the Council approved the plan presented 
by the Secretary-General™ for holding three 


seminars on this program in 1960. 


Administrative and Financial Questions 


General review of the development and 


coordination of the economic, social, and 
human rights programs and activities of the 


UN and the 


whole: Consideration of this item centered 


specialized agencies as a 


around four aspects of the matter: 1) re 
ports of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination, the specialized agencies, and 
the International Atomic Energy 
(IAEA);" 2) 


and the 


Agency 
concentration of activities 


General Assembly resolution on 
control and limitation of documentation;” 
3) an appraisal report on the scope, trend, 


1s.1 
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and cost of the UN programs in the eco- 
nomic, social, and human rights fields;” 
and 4) concerted action. The Secretary- 
General opened the debate at the 1074th 
meeting by noting the inadequacy of inter 
national efforts and accomplishments in re 
lation to the world’s most urgent needs. 
Nevertheless, there had been a number of 
administrative developments in recent years 
that had increased the effectiveness of the 
international approach. After Mr. Candau, 
Director-General of WHO, introduced the 
of his Mr. Schiir- 
mann (Netherlands) and Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
(United Kingdom) took the floor to dis- 
cuss the reports before the Council. The 
former emphasized the need to improve 
the coordination machinery, while the latter 


report organization, 


made a tentative suggestion regarding the 
reorganization of the Council's work. Mr. 
Sen, Director-General of FAO, closed the 
meeting with a speech introducing FAO’s 
report on its activities. 

The general debate on coordination was 
continued at the 1075th, 1076th, and 1077th 
meetings. The Directors-General or other 
representatives of IAEA, the UN Educa 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, ILO, the International Telecommuni 
cation Union, the World Meteorological 
Organization, the Universal Postal Union, 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, and the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization introduced the 
reports of their organizations to the Coun- 


cil. Participants in the concurrent debate 
included the delegates of the United States, 


Mexico, China, Chile, Finland, 
France, Bulgaria, the Sudan, Pakistan, the 


Spain, 
Soviet Union, and Venezuela. In replying 
to the points raised in the course of the 
debate, the Secretary-General, at the 1077th 
mecting, emphasized the vital practical im 
portance of the administrative discretion 
which had been given to him under the 
Charter as making it possible to achieve 
coordination within the UN family through 
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informal procedures and ad hoc arrange 
ments. 

The item was subsequently referred for 
consideration to the Coordination Commit 
tee, which presented its report™ to the 
Council at the ro8qth meeting. Draft res 
lutions A through F contained in the report 
They 


such topics as the concentration of activi 


were adopted unanimously. covered 
ties and the control and limitation of docu 
mentation, the evaluation of techniques of 
long-term economic projections, concerted 
action in certain specified fields, the peace 
ful uses of atomic energy, the freedom 
from hunger campaign, and program ap 
praisals for the period 1959 to 1964 

The 


President said at the 1068th meeting that, 


Nongovernmental organizations 

it there were no objections, the recommen 

dations contained in the report of the Coun 

cil committee on nongovernmental organi 
— 

zations” would be considered adopted, and 

At the 


the report ct the Council committee on ap 


1083d mecting 


it was so decided. 


plications for hearings from 


nongovern 
. 

mental organizations” was, at the sugges 

i 


roveqd 


tion of the President, regarded as apy 


Other matters: At the 1o8oth mecting the 


President invited comments on the report 
by the Secretary-General on the Calendar 
of Conferences for 1960" and drew atten 
tion to the memorandum by the Secretary 
General and the statement of financial im 
plications” related to this item. After some 
discussion of the recommendation concern 
ing the meetings of the Illicit Trafic Com 
mittee, the report by the Secretary-General 
was taken as approved. The President next 
invited the Council to consider the various 
documents” dealing with the financial im 
plications of its decisions. The delegates 
of France, Mexico, and China participated 
in the ensuing disc ussion. After a summa 
tion of the accomplishments and problems 
of the Council, the President adjourned the 
session. 
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International Court of Justice 


Applications 

Case concerning the Temple of Preah 
Vihear (Cambodia v. Thailand): On Octo- 
ber 6, 1959, an application instituting pro- 
ceedings against the Kingdom of Thailand 
was filed in the Registry of the Court by 
the Kingdom of Cambodia.’ In its appli 
cation the Kingdom of Cambodia alleged 
that since 1949 the Kingdom of Thailand 
had persisted in the occupation of a portion 
of Cambodian territory—the area surround 
ing the Temple of Preah Vihear, a sacred 
of pilgrimage and worship for the 
1954 it 
its armed forces 
The King 


dom ot Cambodia alleged also that its title 


place 


Cambodian people—and that in 


had 


into the territory 


sent detachments of 


in question, 
to sovereignty over the land had been es 
tablished by treaties, that it had effectively 
that the 
Kingdom of Thailand had not performed 


exercised territorial powers, and 


any acts of sovereignty which would dis 


place them The (Court was thus requested 
to adjudge whether or not the Kingdom 
of Thailand 


withdraw its 


was under an obligation to 


troops, and whether or not 
territorial sovercignty over the Temple ot 
Preah belonged to the Kingdom of Cam 


bodia 


Cases Before the Court 

Case concerning Right of Passage o1 
Indian Territory (Portugal v. India) 

tional Court of Justice, Application Instr 

dengs Bled im the Registry { the 
Case concerning the Temple 
T hatland see also Internat 
October 


‘ 239 
CLambodia ¢ 
of Justice pmmuaniqué N 39/44 


? International Court of Justice mmaniqué N 

18. September 17, 1959 For previous informati 
case, see International Winter 
Wo. 1), p. 145, and ibid., Spring 1959 

2), p. 308 

* International Court of Justice, Commaniqués N 
September 26, 1959; Neo. 59/42, October 5, 

N 59/43, October 7, 1980; Ne. 59/44, Octo 

7, 19990; Ne. 39/46, October 1 190390; Ne. 59/48 
October 17, 10990; No. 39/49, October 21, 1959; No 
59/30, October 24, 1090; Ne 39/31, October 41, 
19% and Ne. 39/52, November 


Organization 


1959 


cording to a communiqué of September 17, 
1959, the Court had decided to proceed 
with the second phase of the case concern 
ing right of passage over Indian territory 

Hearings were held which allowed both 
the Portuguese and Indian governments to 
The Court 


nounced the closure of the oral proceedings 


present their case.’ then pro 


and entered upon its deliberations. 

Case Arbural Award 
Made by the King of Spain on December 
23, 1906 (Honduras v. 


concerning the 
Nicaragua): In an 
order of October 7, 1959, the Court, in ac 
cordance with a request from the govern 
ment of Nicaragua, extended by two 
months, to January 4, 1960, the time limit 
fixed for the filing of the rejoinder of the 


. ‘ 
government of Nicaragua. 


Case concerning the “Compagnie du 
Port, des Quais et des Entrepéts de Bey 
routh” and tie Radio-Orient”’ 
(France v. Lebanon): In response to a re 


“Société 


quest from the government of Lebanon, the 
Court, in an order of October 15, 1959, ex 
tended the date for the filing of the Leba 
nese counter-memorial to December 20, 
1959. 

Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27, 1955 (United States v. Bulgaria) 
In an order of October 23, 1959, the Court, 
in response to a request of the government 
of the United States, decided to extend to 


Communiqué No. 59/52, November 7, 1999 
Arbitral Award Made by the 
1906, Order of Oct 


* lhtd 

* Case Concerning the 
King of Spaim on December 23 
ber 7, 1959: 1.C.J. Reports 1959, p. 273; see also 
International Court of Justice, Commanignaé Ne 
39/45, October 9, 1959. For the application 
proceedings, see Isternational 
1938 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. $32 

* Case Concerning the Compagnie du Port, des Quai 
et des Entrepéts de Beyromth and the Société Rad: 
Orient (Prance ¢. Lebanon Order of October 15 
1959: I.C.J. Reports 1959, p. 280; see also Interna 
tional Court of Justice, Commanigqnaé No. 59/47, Octo 
ber 17, 1959. For the application instituting proceedings, 
see International Organization, Spting 1959 (Vol. 13, 
No. 2), p. 308 
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February 9, 1960, the time limit for the 
hling of the observations and submissions 
of the the United States 
with regard to the preliminary objections 
raised by the government of Bulgaria. 


government ol 


Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 


1954 (United States v. Soviet 


November 7, 


July 
October 


Cate Concerning the Aerial Incident 
(United States ¢. Bulgaria Order 
L.C.J. Reports 1959, p. 283. For previ 
n the Organization 
1939 (Vol 
Concerning 


I 4 , 
ase, see International 
13, N 4), Dp. 6% 

the Aerial Incident of N 


rmation 


Autumn 
® Case rember 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


OF JUSTIC! 


Union): On October 7, 1959, the Court or 
dered the removal from the Court’s list ot 
the case concerning the aerial incident of 
November 7, 1954, which had been brought 
before the Court by the government of the 


United States by an application tiled in 


the Registry of the Court on June 8, 1959." 


previ 
prev 


Organization 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 
3ank for Reconstruc 


tion and Development announced on Sep 


The International 
tember 16, 1959, a loan equivalent to $40 


million for the construction of a 150,000 


This 


loan for the 


kilowatt atomic power plant in Italy 


represented the Bank's first 


development of nuclear power. The project 
was the outcome of a joint study begun in 
1957 with the Italian government on the 
technica!, economic, and financial merits of 
a large nuclear power plant to be located in 
southern Italy. The loan was made to the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, an Italian gov 
ernment agency, which was to relend the 
proceeds to the Socicta Elettronucleare Na 


(SENN), 


cluded nine public utilities companhics and 


whi h in 


zionale a corporation 


hve industrial companies as sharcholders, 


established to build, own, and 


The 


t was estimated at the equivaicnt ol 


and was 


operate the plant total cost of the 


$4 4 million, of which the International 
Bank's loan represented about 60 percent, 
the remainder to be provided by SENN’s 
stockholders. The Bank's loan, which was 
guaranteed by the Republic of Italy, was to 
be for a twenty-year term, bearing 6 per 
cent interest, with amortization beginning 
1GO4 


On September 25, 1959, the International 


on February 15, 


Bank made a loan of $9 million which was 
to provide funds for investment in indus 
trial enterprises in Austria. The loan was 
to the 
AG. 

Corporation ), which was established in 1957 
had 


| Bank for Reconstructs 


602, Septembe 


Investitions 
Credit 


made Oecsterreichische 


kredit, (Austrian Investment 


and which been the recipient ot a 


activities 
Organ 


48 


Bank 


likelihood, 


previous loan by the International 


The 
furnish it with sufficient funds for the 


two years and enable it to provide 


new loan would, in all 
next 
private 
industrial companies with the long-term 
capital necessary for expansion and moderni 
zation of their plants. The projects which 


were to be financed by the current loan 
were to be selected by the Investitionskredit 
and approved by the Bank. Each part of 


this loan was to carry its own interest rate 
and amortization schedules, the former rep 
Bank's rate at the 
time the project was approved for financing, 


deter 


resenting the current 


and the latter being individually 


mined However, the loan agreement, 
which was guaranteed by the government of 
Austria, provided for full repayment by 
October 1, 1974- 

To help meet the foreign exchange re 
quirements of private industry in Pakistan, 
4ank made a $10 million 
This 


like a previous one, was made to the Paki 


the International 
loan on September 25, 1959.” loan, 
stan Industrial Credit and Investment Cor 
poration (PICIC), an organization estab 
lished in September 1957 by Pakistani, 
United Kingdom, Canadian, United States, 
Due to an 
PICIC’s re 


sources and a continued stringent foreign 


and Japanese private investors. 
increase in the demand for 
exchange situation, PICIC estimated that an 
additional $20 million would be needed to 
meet its foreign exchange requirements 
through 1961; this need was to be met by 
the Bank's loan, together with a $10 million 
loan from the Development Loan Fund. 
The 


following provisions governed the 


"ress Rele 
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loan: with a 


Bank's 1) a 


possibility for another four years extension 


ten-year term, 
if particular projects required a longer re- 
payment period; 2) an amortization sched- 


cac h 


project 


ule beginning in October 1962; 3) 
part of the 
carrying its own interest rate, which would 


loan allocated for a 
be the Bank's current interest rate at the 
ume of the project’s approval for financing; 
and 4) a guarantee by the Republic of 
Pakistan. 

Two loans, totaling $44 million to assist 
in the modernization and expansion of the 
two largest steel companies in Japan, were 
made by the International Bank on Novem 
ber 12, 1959.. The loans were made to the 
Japan Development Bank, which was to 
relend the proceeds to the Fuji Iron and 
Steel Company and to the Yawata Iron and 
Steel Company, thereby helping them to 
expand crude steel capacity, to install facili 
ties for producing a higher quality and 


wider range of steel products, and to reduce 


operating costs by the introduction of mod 


ern production techniques. United States 
banks participated in both loans; the par 
the 


$2,566,000, covering the first four maturities 


ticipation in first loan amounted to 


and part of the fifth, which were to fall due 


and January 1964, 


the 


between January 1962 


while participation in second loan 


amounted to $2,055,000 and covered the 


first four maturities, which were to fall due 
The 
participants in both loans were: The Mor 
gan Guaranty Trust New 
York, The First National Bank of Chicago, 
The Northern Trust Company (Chicago), 
the Chemical Bank New York Trust Com 
pany, the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, The 
Philadelphia National Bank; in addition, 
the Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, the Grace Na 
tional Bank of New York, the Irving Trust 
Company, and the Riggs National Bank 
(Washington, D. C.) participated in the 


between January 1962 and July 1963 


Company of 


and 


Press Release No. 61 Jovember 12 


Press Release N 


* |bid 
5 Ibid, 
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$24 million Fuji loan, while the National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle participated 
in the $20 million loan to the Yawata Iron 
Steel The International 


Bank's loans, guaranteed by the government 


and Company. 
of Japan, were for a term of fifteen years, 
with amortization beginning January 15, 
1962, and bore interest of 6 percent annu 
ally. 

International 
the 


On November 23, 1959, th 
Bank agreed to lend $5.2 million to 
New Industrial and Mining Development 


Bank of (IMDBI) 


by private investors from Iran, the 


Iran which had been 


formed 
1, I rancc, 


Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, and 


United States, the United Kingdos 


Italy to help stuumulate private industrial 


development in Iran by making medium 


iong-term loans and by 


The Bank's loan was to be 


and investing in 
v 

share capital 
used to pay for imported materials, equip 
ment, and services required to carry out the 
financed by IMDBI in 


he i man, guar 


industrial projects 
agreement with the Bank. 7 
anteed by the government of Iran, was for 


a fifteen-year term with cach part ot the 


loan allocated to 


a particular project carry 
ing its own interest rate, depending on the 
Bank's current rate of interest 
of the financing of the project 


$12.5 


interim 


\ loan equivalent to million to 


assist in financing an program tor 


rchabilitation, and ex 


the 


the improvement, 
Pakistan was 
made on November 20, 1959." The Nether 
Amsterdam ), Manu 


facturers Trust Company, and Irving Trust 


pansion of railways of 


lands Trading Society 


Company participated in the loan for a 
The 


proc uring 


total amount equivalent to $949,001 


Bank’s loan was to be used in 


stax k, 


track materials, which the railway was to 


rolling signalling equipment, and 


obtain through international competitive 


bidding. The loan, for which amortization 


] 


would begin on May 15, 1963, was for a 


fifteen-year period and bore 6 percent inter 


est. 


* Ihid 
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Other Matters 


The International Bank, on August 31, 


1959, arranged for the sale of a $100-million 
bond issue through private placement with 


62 institutional investors in 34 countries. 


The new bonds, for sale entirely outside the 


United States, were to be known as the 


Two Year Bonds of 1959" and were to 


carry interest of 4% percent, payable semi 
with the first 
1960; 


1S, 1959, Was to mature on September 15 


annually, 


Mare h 15, 


payment due on 
the issuc, dated September 
1g61 This brought the total outstanding 
obligations of the International Bank to 


$1,950 
| 


about $1,640 million was denominated in 


approximate! million of which 


United States currency 


Announcement was made on September 


/ c ; , } . B iL’ 
» TQSY, ¢ a mayor increase in the 9aNK S 


capital bringing authorized capital trom $1: 
billion up to $21 billion, and member coun 


trics were authorized to double their sub 


scribed capital The total subscribed to dat 


had risen trom $9.5 billion to nearly $:% 


m, of which about $16 billion was to 


ind 


be on call and Scrving aS a guarantee 


tor the Bank's bonds and other obligatio 1s 


The principal objective in enlarging the 


Bank's capital was to strengthen ts ability 


to borrow funds for the hinancing of us 


loans, by increasing the portion of mem 
bers’ subscriptions remaining on call 


The 


159, that it was sending a mission to Vene 


Jank announced on September 


icla at the request of the government to 
make a general survey of the economy and 
tO assist in the formulation of an economic 
The mission was to 


ber 21 and remain 


development program. 
begin its work on Septem 
in the country until the end of the year. It 
was to examine key sectors of the economy, 
appraise the potenualities for further growth, 
assessment of the country’s 


and make an 


prospective financial resources, in order to 


make 


development program, with particular ret 


recommendations for a long-term 


erence to public investment. 


lhid Press Release N ‘ August 4 
lhrd Press Release N 604, 


September 


BANK 
The Bank’s financial statements for the 
three months ending September 30, 1959, 
reported a $20.4 million addition to its re 
serves, raising them to a total of $440.3 
million.” These additions were made up of 
net earnings of $13.9 million which were 
placed in the Supplemental Reserve against 


guarantices, and loan 


loans and 
$6.5 


credited to the Special Reserve 


losses on 


commissions of million which were 
Thus on 
the above-mentioned date the Supplemental 
Reserve totaled $295.9 million and the Spe 
Gross income, 
$34.5 
million, while expenses amounted to $20.6 


cial Reserve, $114.4 million. 


exclusive of loan commissions, was 
million, including $18.2 million interest on 
the Bank’s debt, 


issuance, and miscellaneous expenses 


bx ynd 
The 


seven loans made by the Bank during this 


funded funds for 


period amounted to $141.4 million, bringing 
total 


its loans to a number of 241 in 50 
countries and raising its gross total of com 
mitments to $4,663 million. Disbursements 
were $101 million, making total disburs« 
ments equivalent to $3,478.5 million 
During the year the Bank sold or agreed 


$22.8 


loans, bringing the 


to sell million principal amounts 


total amount 

sales to $591.2 million, of which all 
$69 million was without the Bank's guaran 
tee. Principal repayment received by the 
Bank amounted to $17.8 million 


total 


bringing 
principal repayments to $543.4 million; 
this consisted of $282 million repaid to the 
Sank, 
purchasers of borrowers’ obligations sold by 


the Bank. 


of the Bank came to $1,963 million, reflect 


and $261.4 million repaid to the 


The outstanding funded debt 


ing a net increase of $57.8 million in the 
past three months. During this period, the 
Bank privately placed $120 million consist 
ing A further 
increase of $14.9 million in the outstanding 


of two issues of obligations. 


debt was brought about through the deliv 
ery of $3.9 million of bonds and through 
the drawing down of an additional $11 mil 
1955. 


lion from the Deutsche Mark note of 195 


* Lhd Press Release N 609, N 
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During the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, the subscribed capital of the 
Bank increased from $9,556.5 million to 
$17,893.7 million through the doubling of 
their subscriptions by 42 member govern 


ments. 


International Finance Corporation 

Third Annual Report: The third annual 
report of the International Finance Corpora 
tion (IFC), covering the period from July 
1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, was submitted to 
the Board of Governors on September 30, 
1959." A supplement, bringing the opera 
tions of the Corporation up to date, was 

As of that 


month, IFC had 57 members, including the 


published in September 1959. 


United Arab Republic which had succeeded 
to the membership of Egypt. The ap 
plication of Argentina for membership was 
approved, but certain formalities remained 
The 
ther that IFC had subscriptions totaling 
$93,664,000. 
During the year which ended on June 3 


to be completed. report noted fur 


1959, the Corporation entered into thirtec 


commitments for projects located in ten 


countries, totaling $10,400,000. This brought 
located 


total commitments to 22 projects 


in cleven countries, with funds invested 


amounting to $19,800,000 
Funds available to IFC had been invested 


in United States government obligations 


which earned $2,679,431 for the year ending 
June 30, 1959. Income from operational 
$473,645, 
grand total of $3,153,076. After deduction 


investments totaled making a 


of operating expenses of $1,413,319, the net 


income for the year was $1,739,757. All 
accumulated net income as of June 30, 1959, 


had been transferred to a reserve 


losses and the future net income of the Cor 


against 


poration would, until further action by the 
Board of Directors or Board of Governors, 


be allocated to this reserve. Disbursements 


during the year were $6,600,000. 
International Finance 

Report 1958 59, Wast 

summary of the Se 

Organization, Spring 


1 See the following 


AGENCIES 


Investment operations: IFC announced an 
agreement on September 1, 1959, to invest 
$1,000,000 in Fabrica de Galletas y Confites 
Noel, S.A., a Colombian cracker, biscuit, 
Mede llin 


The investment was to help complete a 


and candy company located in 


modern air-conditioned plant and new facil 


ities; it bore a fixed interest at 6 percent 


maturing by 1969, with additional interest 
related to profit, and included an option on 
shares of the company. 

announced 


On September 10, 1959, IFC 


agreement to invest an additional $900,000 
Minera de Mantos 
S.A., a Chilean corporation constructing a 
copper mining and smelting project in the 


Chale The 


inancinyg 


in Empresa Blancos, 


Antofagasta region of 


investment was to be part of the 


required to increase the rocessing Capacity 


h 


t 
of the plant; it bore 7 percent interest, wit 

al payments rel lividends 
and in Lud d an opuuion on share 5, its al 
zation to be completed in 1965 


An $825,000 IFC ins 


ation Champion ( 


estimecnt in 
lan corp 
help finance the construction 


a bleached sulfate wood pulp 


nounced on Septem! 


39." The | 


Sao Paulo, was expected to start operations 


iant, located in the 
at the end of the year. The investment was 


to assist in hinancing equipment and con 


struction and provide working 


represented by unsecur 
by 1969 and bearing 
> percent, with additional cr 


IZCITO 


ntingent on prohts An agreeme! 
ertain shareholders was to provide 
option on common stock of the 

\ commitment to invest up to $1 
in Refractarios Vikora de 
zucla, C.A. (GREFKORA) was annour 
by IFC on September 21, ; 
KORA, a new Venezuela: 


onstructing a plant at Bz 


General 





bricks and ma 
brick 


IFC’s investment was 


manutacture of retractory 


terials—the first modern refractory 


plant in Venezuela. 
to be in dollar notes bearing 7 percent in 


terest, maturing | 1907, with participation 


in profits payable in bolivares. An option 


on shares without payment was also in 


cluded in the arrangement 
The IF¢ 
19590 the 


tulizantes 


announced on September 25, 


westment of $1.4 million in Fer 


S.A. (FERTISA), a 
new Peruvian company, to help finance the 


operations of a plant at Callao which would 


Sinteticos, 


synthetic ammonia and its deriva 


Halt the in 


notes maturing by 1969 bearing 7 per 


produce 
tives estment was represented 
by 
cent interest with contingent interest, and 
the other halt by notes maturing between 
19 and 1974, bearing no fixed interest but 


The 


isc Was tl be payable 


carryil 


gent if 
in Peruvian 


iv ontingent interest contin 


terest in cach 
and related to ¢ 


SOICS arnings 


in addition, IFC was to receive a subscriy 
tion right to shares of the company 

», IFC 
of $280,000 


to invest in Peru 


On September 29, 19 


ann } 
and $250, 
The 


nitments, 


AQ 


209 


first investment was to be in Luren, S.A., 
and Ladrillos Calcareos, S.A., two associated 
companies, for expansion of brick produc 
tion; the investment was to be in notes 
bearing 7 percent interest with additional 
payments contingent on carnings, maturing 
by 1969 and including an option on shares 
The second investment was to be in In 
dustrias Reunidas, $.A. (INRESA), to help 
finance expansion and diversification of 
manufacturing operations of household ap 
pliances; this one was to be in the form of 
notes bearing 6 percent interest with addi 
tional payments contingent on earnings, ma 
IF¢ 
to subscribe to shares of the company 

On November 17, 


a commitment to invest $200,000 in Durisol 


turing by 1966 also received a right 


1959, IFC announced 


de Peru, S.A., a new company being formed 
to manufacture a precast lightweight build 
ing material made of chemically treated 
vegetable fiber and cement in a plant to be 


The 


notes maturing by 1969 and bearing 7 per 


built in Lima investment was in 


cent interest, with additional interest con 


tingent on carnings, payable in Peruvian 


soles, and including an option on shares. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Assembly 


Internatx 
AQ) 


Calitornia, tron 


[he tweltth session ot the 
Civil Aviation 


mbiy met u 


nal 
Organization (I¢ 
San Di 
July 1 IQS9 


June Represented at th 


mecting 


which was presided over by E. R 
a of the United States, were 62 mem 


} 


I member 


ber States, 2 non 


states, and g inter 
national organizations After statements by 
Mr. Quesada and various delegations, the 
President the ICAO Council r 
the activities of the organization since the 


Montreal He 


that the greater activity of the organi 


wed 


! ibly 


last Asse 


mecting in 


Stated 


Zation, 


which had originated in the direc 


the Caracas Assembly in 1956, had 


continued throughout and but 


the 


1955 1959, 
the launching ot 


1958 had 


age in October 
| de velo > 


vil aviation. Moreover, the airline 


yet 
radically influenced al 
trafic situation in 1958 had not been a good 


one, as us rate ol expansion, measured in 


passenger-kilometers, had only been 5.2 per 
cent, compared to the customary 15 percent 
average increase, however, the same good 
satety level as in 1957 had been maintained, 


and the had 


ment of several 


year witnessed the establish 


new international routes 


and a very fast growth in international civil 
aviation, so that specification and plans had 
to undergo continual revision. Regarding 


the financial situation of the world’s sched 
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uled airlines, the figures for 1958 could 
only represent preliminary estimates, but 
they indicated a further deterioration in the 
financial picture. The Organization itself 
had nevertheless continued its technical as 
sistance activities throughout the year, most 
ly along the lines of advice and training in 
the ground services connected with civil 
aviation. 

The Assembly discussed means of elimi 
nating serious air dehciencies 
and agreed that the ICAO Council should 
make every effort to isolate them for further 
that the 


nay igat mn 


study. It also decided Council 
should launch immediately an examination 
of the prospects for early development of 
supersonic civil aircraft and their availability 


for commercial introduction before 1975, 
the main aim of such a study being the as 
sessment of the probable technical, eco 
nomic, and social consequences thereof; it 
would also be in line with ICAO’s policy of 
bringing to the attention of aircraft manu 
facturers the necessity of designing future 
aircraft, so that 


ciently with the least possible social disturb 


they would operate effi 
ance. Finally, to meet the expenses of ICAO 
for the ensuing three-year period, the As 
sembly approved the following net budgets 
1960: $3,865,000; 1961: $4,057,000; 
1962: $4,083,000. 


and 


Other Matters 


On August 19, 1959, delegates frorn 22 


contracting states and observers from Pan 
ama and the Soviet Union and six inter 
national organizations met in Munich, Ger 
many, for the twelfth session of the ICAO 
Legal Committee;’ foremost on its agenda 
draft convention 


was consideration of a 


establishing the legal Status of aircraft. On 
September 1, 1959, meteorologists repre 
senting 46 nations and international organi 
Zauvions began a tour-week meeting, spon 
sored ICAO the World 


Meteorological Organization (WMQ), in 


jointly by and 


order to study information and forecasts for 


the planning of flights, supply of informa 


tion to aircraft in flight, weather conditions 


at or in the vicinity of airports, area tore 


casting, and other related matters. The 


meeting agreed to simplity and streamline 


existing procedures to enable the handling 


ot expanding demands for meteor 


ological 
information resulting trom increasing aur 
operations. On October 19, 1959, the ICAO 


Jet Operations Requirements Panel con 
cluded its fourth mecting’ and reported to 


the Air Nav 


ts 1 


Commission that few 


appeared to have 


igation 
predictions 


been tar off the mark. Minor amendments 


and additions were incorporated into the 


new report, which detined the changes in 


tacilities, services, and practices necessary to 


mect the needs of new t& 


On October 26, 19 


and Destination Statistics, established by 


Council in March of that year, met 

treal to plan its work; it asked the 
members to present at the next 

methods of collecting origin and destination 


j 


followed in their own countries.” 


AQO’s Facilities 


Division, which included more than 


statistics 


Lastly, the fifth session of IC 


tions and international organizations 


in Rome on December 1, 1959, to 


further reductions by 
all tormalities related to 


the possibilities of 
ICAO members of 
international flights, i.c., immigration, cus 


toms, quarantine, and Currency 


International Monetary Fund 


On September 16, 1959, the International 
Monetary Fund announced that 40 mem 
bers, including most recently Bolivia, Ethi 

* ICAO News Release, August 


* [bid., September 1, 1959, ar 
SICAO Bulletin, 1959 (V 


opia, Honduras, Libya, Malaya, and Per 
had consented to increases in their Fund's 
quotas by amounts ranging from 50 to 10¢ 


* Ibid 


"ICAO News Release, Decer 
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percent. This was in response to a recom 
the Fund 
arising out of the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Governors of the Fund, held in New 


Delhi in October 1958 


mendation by the Directors « 


The Fund extended 
to July 31, 1960, the period within which 
the rest of its 68-nation membership might 
accept increases in its Quotas Some of these 


had 


sents to the 


already communicated 


Fund 


upon the completion oft certain 


countrics con 


which would become 
effective 
formalities. The Fund's assets, which, as of 
January 31, 1959, amounted to the equiva 
lent of $9.2 billion, would be enlarged by 
the recommended increases by the equiva 
lent of $.8 billion 


The 


1959 


record of Fund transactions in June 
showed that four members had pur 
chased United States dollars from the Fund 
under stand-by arrangements, namely: Ar 
gentina, $3 million; Bolivia, $250,000; Chile, 


$600, ; and Haiti, $167,000 


of the equivalent of $20.5 million and $2.5 


Repurchases 
t 


million were made by Brazil and the Philip 
pines, respectively.” 

In the two-month period, July-August 
1959, purchases under stand-by arrange 
were made by 
lion), Chile ($0.1 
($0.1 million). 
Argentina purchased $3 million and Haiti, 


$0.2 million. 


made by the 


ments Argentina ($6 mil 


Haiti 


Similarly, in September 


million), and 


Repurchases in July-August 


were following: Indonesia 
($9 million), Iran ($9.2 million), Paraguay 
($: million), and the Philippines ($10 
Chile 


($10 million), Iran 


million)” and in 


($700,000), 


September by 


Colombia 


Fur | 


404 September 16, 1959; see ale 


' International Monetary Press Release N 
International Pinan 
Septembe 


tal News Survey (hereafter cited as 1PNS), 


m8, t0os0 (V 12, N 12), p. Bo f a summary 
prev t f } ind, sce International 
Organization uturt Vol is, No 
640-648 
7 For a summary of the thirteenth annual 
see International 


* 
‘ 


Organization, Spring 1959 
2), p. 318319 
*IPNS September 4 
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($5.5 million), and the United Arab Re 
public ($2.7 million).’ 

In the July-August period Spain pur 
chased the equivalent of $50 million, draw 
ing half in United States dollars and $12.5 
l French 


sterling and in 
The Fund also agreed to a one-year 


million cach in 
trancs. 
stand-by arrangement under which Spain 
might draw up to $25 million more and 
authorized Paraguay, under a new stand-by 


arrangement, to purchase $2.75 million in 


/ 
7 


the year ending August 1960." A one-year 
$41.25 million stand-by arrangement was 
entered into by the government of Colom 
bia and the Fund on October 22, 1959, 
to provide balance-of-payment support and 
to maintain Colombia's exchange system 
through a period of declining coffee prices 

It was announced on October 17, 1959, 
that an initial par value for the Moroccan 
derham, at 5.0604 derhams to the United 
States dollar, had been established by agree 
ment between the government of Morocco 


and the Fund.” This represented a 17 per 


and 


cent devaluation from the previous rat 
was to be accompanied by a relaxation of 
certain restrictions on current payments and 
by the climination of a 10 percent exe hange 
tax on transfers to tranc area countries. A 
one-year $25 million stand-by arrangement 
was also agreed to by the Moroccan govern 
ment and the Fund, with Morocco consent 
ing as well to an increase, to $52.5 million, 
of its quota in the Fund, the necessary steps 
to make this increase effective to be com 


pleted in the near future.’ 


* lbed 
* Ibid 
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* [bid., October 9, 1959 (V 
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* International Monetary 
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World Health Organization 


Assembly 

The twelfth session of the Assembly of 
the World Health Organization (WHO) 
was held in Geneva, from May 12 to May 
29, 1959. 
President of the Assembly, Sir John Charles, 


In his inaugural address, the 


spoke of the tasks of the individual worker 
and of WHO in the held of 
search, stating that the task of the former 


medical re 


ended with the presentation of his informa 
tion, thereby enabling WHO to enter the 
held of medical research through its con 
tribution—yust as important and quite apart 
from its own research in fields such as tu 
diseases in the 


berculosis and the virus 


way of coordination and communication 
The Director-General, introducing his re 
port on the work of WHO during 19538,’ 
observed that, as 1958 had marked the tenth 
anniversary of the organizauion, it Was nat 
ural that the year’s activities had been viewed 
in the light of progress made during the 
entire decade. He recalled that great strides 
had been taken in the eradication of malaria 
and smallpox, but stressed the fact that 
WHO's goal could not be accomplished 
without world-wide eradication: as long as 
malaria or smallpox survived in a single 
country it constituted a danger for all. He 
also spoke of the intensified international 
program of medical research, in which she 
WHO fellowship program was playing an 
important role, and of the problem of en 
vironmental sanitation, with regard to 
which WHO had failed in its attempt to 
arouse public interest. 

Many delegates spoke of the progress 
made in their countries in controlling dis 
eases such as malaria, poliomyelitis, tuber 
culosis, smallpox, bilharziasis, leprosy, ven 
ereal diseases, communicable eye diseases, 
filarial infections, and diarrhoeal diseases 
Also discussed were such topics as maternal 
and child health, mental health, environ 


1 WHO Chronicle, July 1939 (Vol. 13, Nos 
7-6), p. 283-295 For a summary f the sith asser 


Winter roso (V 


August 


see International Organization 


), P. 199-160 


mental sanitation, education and training, 
and atomic energy and radiation 


During a consideration of the gram 


tor 1960, two special reports by the Director 


General were taken up. One dealt with the 


International Health and Medical Research 


Year proposed by the General Assembl 


and the other with the malaria cradication 


project. On the first item, the Assembly 


expressed a divided opinion, on the one 


hand, it was held that, as WHO was about 


hold 


pur 


to intensify its efforts in research, the 
ing ol the Year might serve no usctui 
pose and might even do harm by dissipating 
funds that were badly needed tor oth 

ects; on the other hand, stress was place 
on the impetus the Year would provide 
existing health programs at relatively 


It was finally decided to rec« 


at the 


cost 


matter thirteenth Assembly 
the discussion broug! 


among ad 


second item, 
the unanimous tecling 
the need for participation by the 

public in malaria eradication campaig 
project which would require successful 
propagand How 


barely « la 


health educ ation and 


ever, the funds available 


uvilics up to the end of 1959, with 


funds presently available for the operatio: 


planned for 1960, which, the Director-Gen 


eral warned, might lead to a failure of the 


program as such. It was decided that the 


position of the account would be reviewed 


in January by the Executive Board, at which 


time measures to remedy the situation 


' 
cTai 


There was get 
/ i | es 


sATGS ana us 


would be considered 


agreement on the high stan 
fulness of the WHO publications, as wel 
close association be 


N Children’s Fund 


After lengthy discussion, the 


as appreciation for the 
tween WHO and the | 
(UNICEF) 
Assembly decided to accept the offer of a 


government to hel; 


loan from the Swiss I; 


finance the building for the WHO head 


? Ihid., p. 2906-208 
® For a 


C/rgantiation Summer 


suf™mary 
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also 


The 


approved a regular budget of $16,918,700 


quarters in Geneva. Assembly 
for 1960, an increase of 11 percent over the 


previous year. 


Executive Board 

Following the closure of the twelfth As 
sembly, the Executive Board held its 24th 
session, on June 1 and 2, 1959, in Geneva.’ 
The Board discussed a preliminary report 
BCG 


tuberculosis and requested the Director-Gen 


on the vaccination program against 


eral to present a further report on this 


subject at the next session. Concerning 


the question of an International Health and 
Medical Research Year, the Director-General 
obtain from member 


was to reecstions 


SUR) 
tates, associate members, and regional com 
miuttees, and to submit a report on these sug 
The 


Board also adopted rules for the interna 


gestions likewise at the next session 
tional architectural competition to decide on 
plans for the new headquarters building in 
Geneva, establishing a series of prizes, the 
first being the award of the contract, and 
architects and 


it took not 


setting up a seven 


oh. 


jury of 
Director-General. Finally, 
of the report by the Director-General that, 
contributions to 


Account 


June 1, total 
the Malaria 


ted to $8,644, 100 


as ot 1959, 
Eradication Special 


amout 


Other Matters 
It onjunction with the twe 

of WHO, 

education of the 


The 


public health programs and health 


Assembly 
health 


lfth 
technical discussions on 


public were held in 


(seneva discussions stressed the link 
between 
education, the need for research in this field, 
and the 
differ for 


fact that the methods employed 


must every group and depend 


upon local conditions. It was agreed that 


health 


being rather a method whereby the know! 


education was not a program, i 


Aug ist 
a summary 


*WHO Chronicle July 
Nos. 7-8), p. 333. For 
wee International Organization, Sume 
N 3), Pp. 471-47 


* WHO Chronicle, July 


August 19590 


Sig 320-48 


edge and skill of physicians could become 
more readily acceptable to the peopl 

The twelfth the WHO Re 
gional Committee for Southeast Asia 


held in Ceylon, September 23-29, 1959. 


session of 


was 


The regional director, in presenting his 
report, emphasized that, because of the lim 
ited resources available in the iegion, care 
should be taken to ensure the best possible 
He noted also that during the 
July 1959 period WHO had 


field 


use of funds. 
August 1958 
helped governments with about 130 
projects, mainly concerned with the control 
of communicable diseases, the promotion of 
health services, 


many types of health 


rural and the training ol 


workers, and further 


reported that every country in Southeast 


Asia now had a malaria eradication pro 
gram. The ninth session of the WHO Re 


gional Committee for Europe was held 


from September 8 to 11, 1959; in his report 


for the July 1958—June 1959 period, the 


regional director stated that the leading 
WHO activity in the region was still the ed 
ucation and training of personnel, through 
fellowships, training courses, seminars, and 
the provision of visiting lecturers. Increased 


had health 


activities, which 


attention been paid to rural 


were especially important 
proportion of the popula 
The 


tion lived in rural areas 
of the WHO Regional Committee for the 


since so large a 


ninth sessior 


Eastern Mediterranean also met in Septem 
ber 1959; in discussing the annual regional 
report for July 1958 to June 1959, the con- 


sensus was that the program was develop 


ing along satistactory lines. Research, par 


ticularly on bilharziasis and malaria and 


on the health aspects of radiation, was con 


sidered essential, and it was thought that 
an investigation of the use of local medicinal 


herbs might also be of value. Further, the 
development of vital health statistics was 


considered necessary to progress in all fhelds 


* lhid 
453-455 
* Ihid., DP. 489-457 
® lbid Pp. 437-455 
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of health, and the value of long-term na- 
tional health programs was generally en- 
dorsed. An additional September meeting 
was that of the WHO Regional Committee 
for the Western Pacific, which held its tenth 
session in Taipeh from September 16 to 22.” 
The regional director stated, in his annual 
report covering activities from July 1958 
to June 1959, that the year had witnessed 
the strengthening of public health adminis 
trations and the training of all categories 
of health personnel, the control of com 
municable diseases, and the development ot 
special services. He added that, after seven 
years of research, WHO and the govern 
ment of the Philippines were working on a 
plan to integrate bilharziasis control into 
the national health program of that country. 

During the latter part of 1958 and during 
1959, WHO expert committees met to dis 
cuss, inter alia, health laboratory methods, 
auxiliary dental personnel, cardiovascular 
health 


plague,” respiratory viruses, mental health,” 


diseases,” statistics, nursing, the 


cancer, milk hygiene, leprosy,” insecticides, 
and tuberculosis.“ In addition, seminars, 
study groups, or meetings were held on such 


topics as: veterinary public health, yaws 
control,” mental health of the subnormal 


* Ibid 

” Ibid ., 
196 

I bid., 

2 Ibid., 

8 Ibid., 
434. 
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child, nutrition problems,” and radiation 
in the treatment of cancer.” 

It was reported in a recent number of the 
WHO Weekly Epidemiological Record 
(No. 7, 1959) that 56 cases of jungle yellow 
fever had been recorded in South America 
during 1958, as compared with 74 in 1957, 
of which 23 occurred in Colombia, 16 in 
Brazil, 10 in Venezuela, 5 in Peru, and 2 
in Bolivia.” Except for one case in the 
Puno area of Peru, all cases had occurred 
in areas where the disease had occasionally 
been reported during the last ten years. In 
Africa, all cases reported during the year 
occurred in the Belgian Congo north of the 
equator, including eight in the northeastern 
part of the country where no human cases 
had been recorded for twenty years 


Campaigns for the eradication of malaria 


and urban yellow fever were undertaken 


by the'government of Cuba in 1959, in co 
operation with the Pan American Health 
Organization, acting as the regional organi 
zation of WHO in the western hemisphere 

With the initiation of the program in Cuba, 
all the 


malaria continued to exist were committed 


nations in the Americas where 


to its eradication 


November 1os90 (V« 


May 1959 (Vol. 15, 
June 1939 (Vol. 15, N 
November 1959 (V 
April 1959 (Vol. 14, 

Pp. 195-196 





Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Caribbean Commission 


West Indian Conference 


A special session of the West Indian 
Conference convened on July 28, 1959, in 
St. Thomas, the Virgin Islands, to consider 
revision of the agreement which established 
the Caribbean Commission in October 1946.’ 
The delegates were welcomed by Mr. John 
Merwin, Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
who referred to the proposed revision for 
the transfer of control to local governments 
as an exciting new concept which would 
witness the withdrawal from active member 
ship of the metropolitan powers and the 
taking over of these functions by the non 
self-governing territories and possessions 
Sefore starting deliberations on the succes 
sor body, delegates went on record in sup 
port of a continuation of regional coopera 
tion in the area through some machinery 
similar to the Caribbean Commission, the 
good work of which was unanimously ac 
claimed.’ After several days of discussion 


and working in committees, the Conference 


accepted a Statute for a new Caribbean 


Organization to succeed the present ¢ arib 
bean Commission, agreeing that it should 
be submitted to the governments concerned 
The statute gave the Organization consulta 
tive and advisory powers and defined the 
areas of its concern as being those social, 
economic, and cultural matters of common 
interest in the Caribbean area. Eligible for 
membership were the Republic of France 
for the Departments of French Guiana, 
Guadeloupe, and Martinique; the Nether 
lands Antilles; Surinam; the Bahamas; Brit 
British 


Puerto 


ish Guiana; British Honduras; 
Virgin Islands; the West 
Rico; and the Virgin Islands. 


Indies; 
The govern- 


‘The Caribbean, August 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 8), 
P. 145, 158159. For a report of the last session of 
the West Indian Conference, see International Organiza 
tion, Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 5), p. 396-397 
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ing body of the new organization would 
be the Caribbean which would 
hold annual mectings and to which each 


Council, 


member would be entitled to nominate one 
delegate. The Organization was to come 
into being after an agreement with the 
members of the present Caribbean Commis 
sion—namely, the governments of France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States—for its establishment had 
been ratified. Following an offer from the 


Rico 
44-3 percent of the total budget on the 


government of Puerto to contribute 
understanding that the new Organization 
would have its headquarters in that coun- 
try, the Conference agreed on the following 
apportionment of costs to cover its proposed 
budget: France, $50,560; Netherlands An 
tilles, $24,490; Surinam, $19,750; British 
Guiana, $11,760; the West Indies, $44,240; 
Rico, $140,000; and the 
Islands, $25,200. As an interim step de- 
signed to facilitate the transition, the Con- 
ference recommended that the Commission 


Puerto Virgin 


appoint a working group of experts to ex 
amine the problems which would arise 
from the change-over, and to give its atten 
tion as well to the task of formulating guid 
ing principles for the work of the Organiza 
tion. 


Commission 

Following the West Indian Conference, 
the Caribbean Commission held its 28th 
The Com- 
on matters 


meeting also in St. Thomas.’ 


mission focused its attention 


relating to the establishment of the proposed 
Caribbean Organization and the steps to be 
taken regarding the signing of the new 


2 The Caribbean, September 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 9), 
165-171 
8 lbid., p. 178-179. For a summary of the 27th 
meeting, sce International Organization, Spring 1939 


(Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 334-355 
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agreement, the transfer of the central secre 
tariat to Puerto Rico, and the method cf 
The Com 
mission decided that the Secretary-General 


operation of the Organization. 


would visit Puerto Rico as soon as possible 
to survey accommodation facilities and that, 
until the coming into being of the Organi 
zation, it would undertake a work program 
along lines likely to be pursued by the new 
Organization. To this end, the Commis 
sion would be advised by a working group 
consisting of members suggested by the 
Conference and representatives of the mem 
bership of the new Organization. The re 
mainder of the agenda included reports of 
various conferences, seminars, technical as 
sistance projects, and other matters related 


to the Commission's 1959 work program 


Other Matters 


The first Conference of Information Of 


Central Treaty 


The 
Council of the Central Treaty Organiza 
(CENTO), 
Baghdad Pact, was held in Washington, 
Dm c 


muniqué issued following the meeting, the 


seventh session of the Ministerial 


tion formerly known as the 


October 7-9, 1959. In its 


com 


Council welcomed the conclusion of bdilat 


eral agreements between the United States 
and 


and 


the regional members, Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey, noting with gratification the 
determination of the United States to assist 
the signatory nations to maintain their se 
curity and independence, while simultane 
ously contributing to the enhancement of 
The 
emphasized that CENTO existed solely for 
that it 


one, and that it sincerely desired to have 


their economic potential statement 


defensive purposes, threatened no 


close and friendly relations with all other 


states, particularly with the neighboring 


states in the region. 


4 T be 
§ Ibid 
* lhid 
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rh Time 
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ficers of the countries comprising the Carib 


bean Commussion met in Surinam on 


March 16, 


was jointly sponsored by the government 


of Surinam and the Commussion, was cd 


1959. The Conference, which 


signed to show the importance of coopera 
tion, especially in the field of intormation 
and culture, between countries and neigh 
bors. On April 15, 1959, in Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, the Conference on the Financing 
with disc 


of Agriculture was held, ussion 


centering on the financial characteristics of 
the major types of agricultural 

essing and marketing, problems of hinancing 
agriculture, and other matters related to the 
agricultural credit problems of the area 
The third 
was held in the 
July 3-8, 


ing, and economics of the 


Caribbean Fisheries Seminar 


Netherlands Ant 
1959; tisherics Statistics, 
fishery 


were some of the items discussed 


Organization 


The establishment of a permanent mili 
tary deputies group, to begin operation in 


January 1960 with headquarters in Ankara, 


was viewed by the Council as a further 


step by the CENTO countries to provide 


tor their security and detens The que 


tuon of creating an alliance command stru 


ture was to be referred to the new 


of military deputies, who were to sit perma 
nently in Ankara, thereby replacing a gr 


that met every six months 


j 


also reviewed the work of 


session, adopted 


The Council 
CENTO since its last 
reports of the Secretary-General and 
| t< 


various committees, and decided to hold 


next session in Teheran about the end oi 


April 1goo In the course of the n ecting it 
noted with satisfaction the 
CENTO’s nuclear 


the commencement of courses tor regional 


opening ol 


| 


center in Teheran ana 


scientists in the application of atomic cnergy 


sixti sess 
see Internat: 
so (V 13, N _ 
The New York Time 
* The Time: (1 f 
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for peaceful purposes in such fields as agri 
culture, medicine, and industry, and gave 
its approval to the construction of three 
new joint projects in connection with the 
modern miciowave telecommunications link 
among the regional capitals 

In a declaration appended to its com 
muniqué the Council condemned the propa 


ganda campaign being conducted against 


Iran by the communist bloc, expressing the 
hope that those responsible would in the 
future refrain from such interference in the 
internal affairs of other states.’ It further 
expressed its admiration for the dignity and 
determination shown by the government 
and people of Iran in standing firm and 


united in the face of these attacks 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 

The second part ot the cleventh ordinary 
the Consultative Assembly was 
1959. Mr. John 


Edwards, President of the Assembly, opened 


session of 
opened on September 14, 
the sitting with a tribute to two retiring 
representatives, following which the report 
of the Bureau and Standing Committee was 
that 


the Political Department of the 


presented; it noted both the head ot 
Swiss Fed 
eral Council and the Portuguese Forcign 
Minister had been invited to participate in 
the Assembly debates on the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation (OQEEC ) 
and on economic 


reports questions Mr 


Franz Gschnitzer, Austrian Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, then presented 
the supplementary report to the tenth report 
Ministers 


to quesuions trom representatives, he stated, 


of the Committee of 


Repl 
Xeplying 


inter alia, that the Committee had decided 


to re-examine its recommendation on the 


forestry situation in Europe after the results 


of the studies launched by the European 


Economic Community (EEC) were known; 


that the Council of Europe did not intend 


to advance a loan to the Resettlement Fund 


for Refugees and Over-Population; that the 


Committee had not yet examined the third 


report on the European civil service; and 


that the present arrangements between the 


Commission of EEC and the Council would 


in no way prejudge any over-all agreement 


which might be concluded in the futur« 


* The New York Time 
i Europe New 


4), p. 1-11, and Forward mE 


October 


Conn Octobe 


Political questions: Prior to a debate on 
the question of the approaching Geneva 
Conference, a preliminary discussion on the 
rationalization of European institutions took 
place, revealing that the universal agree 
ment on the necessity of reducing the 
present complexity of European organiza 
tions disappeared “ hen the disc ussion cen 
tered on measures designed to put the idea 
The Political Committee was 


asked to report finally 


into practice 
on this question to 
the next session of the Assembly. Present 
ing the current report of the Political Com 
mittee, Dame Florence Horsbrugh, leader 
of the United Kingdom Conservative dele 
gation, emphasized that, even though it 
was limited to events in Europe, its drafting 
had been made difficult by the rapid evolu 
The 


with 14 abstentions, 


tion of the situation Assembly ay 


proved by 70 votes to 3, 
a recommendation calling for firmness in 
negotiations over a European settlement, a 


new effort at controlled disarmament, and 


a ministerial report as soon 


presentation ot | 
as possible on the coordination of foreign 
policy, in the light of consideration of ap 
propriate means ot consolidating the unity 
of Europe The Assembly also unanimously 
adopted an order instructing the Secretary 
General to send out a questionnaire de 
signed to examine the question of official 
languages in connection with the institu 
tional reform of the Council of Europe 


Economic questions: The debate on Ei 
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ropean economic problems reflected a sense 
ot urgency, as speaker after speaker pointed 
out that business structures were already 
adapting themselves to the common market, 
and that if a similar development took place 
among the members of the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA),” it would be 
difhcult to avoid a permanent economic divi 
In presenting the 
report of the Mr. 
Gunnar Heckscher (Swedish Conservative), 


sion of western Europe. 
Economic Committee, 
stated that in this dynamic age western 
Europe as a whole was the absolute mini- 
mum market the area could envisage; he 
asked that a declaration of intent be signed 
early in 1960, setting out the principles of 
a modified customs union, and that Europe 
not neglect its trading relations with North 
America and Africa. With a single absten 
tion and without dissenting vote, the As 
sembly adopted a recommendation calling 
upon member governments to sign such a 
declaration of intent by March 31, 1960, 
the declaration to be submitted as soon as 
possible thereafter to the national parlia- 
ments for signature. This recommendation, 
which was drafted jointly by the Political 
and Economic Committees, also provided 
for an examination of the short-term prob- 
lems of the developing countries of western 
Europe and called for resumed negotiations 
within the OEEC for an 
eighteen-nation association agreement. Other 


framework of 


recommendations adopted included those 
dealing with the following topics: 1) con 
the means by which the pro- 
Development 


sideration of 
posed African Conference 
could most rapidly and effectively be con 
vened; 2) a request that the Committee of 
Ministers ask its members to regard the 
European Conference of Posts and Telecom 
munications Administrations as preparatory 
to a European Ministerial Conference on 
these matters; 3) implementation of the 
various recommendations of the European 


Civil Aviation Conference; 4) continuation 


* For data on the establishment of EFTA, see below, 


Pp. 219-220 


* Council ot Europe Press Report, December 14, 


of studies undertaken with a view to coor 
dinating the national markets for dairy 
products; and 5) encouragement of govern 
ments to support the Food and Agriculture 
(FAO) World 


paign, and a request that the Committee 


Organization Seed Cam 
of Ministers appoint, for a five-year period, 
a European who could guide the work ot 
drawing up a convention to harmonize leg 


islation on alcoholic beverages. 


Other questions Legal and social ques 
tions were discussed at the Assembly session, 
as well as cultural activities, population and 
refugees, the European conference of local 
authorities, and the situation in central and 
eastern Europe. Legal questions discussed 
by the 


tional minorities, steps toward a European 


Assembly included reports on na 
Civil Service, simplification ot trontuer tor 
malities, and harmonization of legislation 
on international sales and payment of for 
eign debts. One of the social measures 
considered proposed the extension of con 
cessions to disabled ex-servicemen travelling 


by rail abroad 


Committee of Ministers 

The Committee of Ministers of the Coun 
cil of Europe held its 25th meeting in Paris 
on December 14, 1959." The Committee 


resolved, inter alia: 1) that all measures 


which might lead to an agreement embrac 


should 


be taken as soon as possible; and 2) that it 


ing all member countries of OEE‘ 


would seek by all means at its disposal a 
constructive basis for concerted European 
action on behalf of the countries and arcas 
in the process of developing. It also con 


firmed its determination to promote by all 


possible means a controlled general disarma 


ment, and resolved that no further: action 
from the Committee was called for regard 
ing the Cyprus situation. In the course of 
its session, the Fourth Cultural Convention 
of the Council of Europe was opened for 


signature. This convention, regulating the 


see Is 
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academic recognition of university qualifica- 
tions, was immediately signed by the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, France, Greece, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 


Other Matters 

The fifteenth session of the Committee of 
Cultural Experts took place in Strasbourg 
The Com 


mittee approved a draft convention on the 


trom May 28 to June 3, 1959. 


academic recognition of university qualifica 
tions and submitted it to the Committee of 
Ministers for approval.’ It also decided on 
its 1960 program, which included two im 
portant projects: 1) a meeting of senior na 


tional civil servants responsible for youth 
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questions, which would examine the possi 
bility of setting up a permanent youth com- 
mittee; and 2) a meeting of senior govern 
mental civil servants responsible for pri- 
mary, secondary, and technical education 
with a view toward establishing an educa- 
tion committee. The Legal Committee of 
the Consultative Assembly met on August 
21, 1959, in Paris,” devoting itself principally 
to the adoption of reports to be submitted 
to- the forthcoming plenary Assembly ses 
sion. One of the questions under considera 
tion concerned the possibility of conferring 
upon the European Court of Human Rights 
competence to interpret European treaties, 
with a view to ensuring a uniform applica 


tion of their provisions. 


European Free Trade Association 


The convention of the newest European 
economic organization, the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA), was initialed 
in Stockholm, Sweden, on November 20, 
1959, by cabinet ministers of Austria, Den 
mark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer 
land, and the United Kingdom.’ Under 
terms of the Stockholm agreement, accord 
ing to the press, the seven nations were to 
climinate trade barriers toward each other 
on a gradual basis designed to bring full 
free trade by 


1970. Import tariffs in force 


on January 1, 1960, were duce to be reduced 


20 percent as of July 1, with subsequent 


tariff cuts at the rate of 10 percent a year. 


In addition to gradual mutual freedom of 
trade, the seven nations agreed to econom 


integration and harmonization of wages, 


social benefits, and other production cost 


factors. However, unlike the six members 


of the European Economic Community 


(EEC), the seven planned to retain their 
national tariff systems toward the exports 
of non-members. 


*Comncil of Europe New July (New Serres 
N . 2s 
* Por the action taken by the Committee of Ministers, 
see above, p. 218 
*Coancil of Europe 


Series No. 5), p. 2 


New September 1059 (New 


At the ministerial meeting in Stockholm 


it was made clear that, while the seven 


countries of EFTA would work together 
to increase trade in agriculture as in indus 
try, no specific commitments were fore 
shadowed for any further inclusion of agri 
The 


press also reported the insistence of the 


cultural products in tariff reductions.’ 


ministers to the effect that EFTA was only 
a first step toward the aim of forming a 
wider free trade area among all eighteen 
members of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), which in 
cluded both the seven and the six EEC 
members (Belgium, France, Italy, Luxem 
bourg, the Netherlands, and West Ger 
The government of Finland had, 
the that it 


wished to discuss means whereby it might 


many ). 


morcover, informed miunusters 


participate in the arrangements planned by 
EFTA. 

It was later disclosed that the seven would 
establish their headquarters in Paris, the 


heart of the six-nation EEC.“ The move 


The New Y 
* Ihed 


* The Times (London), 
* The New York Time 


rh Times, November 21, 1959 
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was described as a practical one, inasmuch 


as the two rival blocs were both members 
of OEEC, which was expected to play an 
important role in trying to harmonize the 


policies of the two trading groups. It was 
also reported that the United States, an asso 
ciate member of OEEC, had accepted the 


role of moderator between the groups. 


AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The final step toward implementation ol 
the Stockholm agreement would be ratifica 
tion of the convention by the parliaments 
of the seven members. This was expected 
to be completed by the end of March 1960, 
so that the seven could begin by summer 
the dismantling ot quota and tariff restric 


tions on cach other's industrial exports 





IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The fifteenth regular session of the con 
tracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was held in 
Tokyo from October 26 to November 20, 
1959 The first three days of the session 
were devoted to an exchange of views be 
of the 


at the conclusion of 


tween munisterial represcntauives 


contracting parties, 
which a communiqué was published, where 
by the ministers: 1) agreed that, as a result 


ot the action taken in recent months by 
certain countries to make their currencies 
convertible for non-residents, there was no 
longer any justification on balance-of-pay 
ments grounds tor discriminatory restric 
tions by countrics with export carnings 
largely in convertible currencies; 2) consid 
ered that rapid progress could thenceforth 
be made in climination of all quantitative 
restrictions on imports by countries no 
longer experiencing balance-of-payments dif 
ficulties; 3) laid great emphasis on the 
importance of making every effort to help 
less developed countries which had not 
shared fully in the improvement of eco 
nomic conditions; 4) made frequent reter 
ence to the possibly disruptive effect of a 
sharp increase in exports of manufactured 
goods from countries where the cost of 
production was substantially lower than that 
prevailing in importing countries; and s) 
agreed that regional economic arrangements 
such as the European Economic Commu 
nity (EEC) or the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA)* were required to take 
full account of the trade interests of other 
countries and to pursue outward-looking 
policies in accordance with principles and 
objectives of GATT? 
clease GATT /a«> 
the fourteenth sess 


(Vv 4 \ 


of EFTA, sec 


himent 


In the course of the session itself, the 
contracting parties adopted the rules and 
procedures for the tariff conference sched- 
uled to begin in September 1960." In order 
to provide for the interests of agricultural 
exporting countries and less developed coun- 
tries, the rules permitted negotiations to be 
undertaken regarding such non-tariff bar- 
riers to trade as subsidies and internal taxes. 
However, the acceptance of these rules by 
the contracting parties did not imply obliga- 
tion by any particular contracting party to 
undertake negotiations on non-tariff items, 
the representative of the commission of 
EEC making it clear, for example, that the 
commission would negotiate for tariff con- 
cessions only. 

One of the committees established by 
GATT at its thirteenth session in November 
1958 reported that it had adopted a plan 
for regular consultations with all contract 
ing parties regarding the effects of their 
agricultural policies on international trade; 
in ‘September 1959 consultations had been 
held with the first group of countries (Aus- 
tralia, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the 
Union of South Africa, the United King 
dom), and others were held during the cur- 
rent session with a second group (Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, the Federation 
of Rhodesia Another 


committee, established to consider the difh- 


and Nyasaland) 
culties facing the underdeveloped countries 
in expanding their export trade with the 
rest of the world, recommended that con- 
tracting parties, particularly industrialized 
countries, should examine tariffs, revenue 
duties and internal charges, quantitative 
restrictions, and other measures applied by 


*UN Press Release ITO/384, November 4, 1 
* Press Release GATT /47 

* For a summary of ti 

nal Organization, Winter 
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them with a view to facilitating an early 
expansion of the export carnings of the less 
developed countries, thereby making these 
countries less dependent on external aid, 
strengthening their economies, and acceler 
ating their development. 

In their report on the discriminatory ap 
plication of import restrictions, drawn up at 
the fifteenth session, the contracting parties 
reviewed recent changes in the discrimina 
tory use of such restrictions and reafhirmed 
that their removal was a vital step toward 
the achievement of the objectives of GATT 
and the expansion of international trade 
The substantial progress made toward dis 
mantling quantitalive restrictions main 
tained for balance-of-payments reasons was 
welcomed, while several of the contracting 
parties reiterated their intention to do away 
with such restrictions as remained as soon 
as their balance-of-payments positions per 
mitted. 

In a communication by the delegations 
of Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay and 
the observers for Argentina and Bolivia, 
the contracting parties were informed that 
during the year 1959 progress had been 
made in various aspects of the preparatory 
work designed to pave the way for the 
gradual and progressive economic integra 
An im 
portant stage was covered at the conference 
held at Montevideo in September 1959, 


where the text of the draft free-trade area 


tion of Latin American countries. 


treaty was prepared and approved; it was 
expected to be finally considered in the 
second period of sessions of the Montevideo 
conference, scheduled for February 1960. In 
the discussion of this subject at the fifteenth 
session, many speakers gave a warm and 
sympathetic welcome to the proposal for 
the formation of a free trade area among 
the seven countries (Argentina, Bolivia, 
srazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and Uru 
guay), but it was stressed that the com 
munity should be “outward looking” and 
that its plans should lead to the expansion 
and not to the diversion of trade. 


* Press Release GATT /« N 


As at earlier sessions the delegation of 
Japan requested that the application of im 
port restrictions to Japanese products, as per 
mitted under article 35 of the general agree 
ment and as practiced by fourteen indus 
trialized countries, be reviewed. The debate 
at the session indicated the difficulties and 
complexities of the problem, but, in the 
of the (Mr. 


Garcia Oldini),* also showed the existenc« 


opinion chairman Fernando 
of a will and determination to find a solu 
tion that would be practical, legal, and final 
In the 


time, it was decided to put the matter on 


absence of such a solution at the 
the agenda ol the sixteenth session 

On November 16, 1959, it was announced 
two-thirds of the contracting 


that partics 


had accepted the declaration on relation 
between Yugoslavia and GATT, and that 
the declaration had thus entered into force, 
providing for the establishment of commer 
cial relations between Yugoslavia and thos« 
contracting parties which signed the declara 
tion, to as great an cxtent as p sible on the 
basis of the provisions of the general agree 


men \ 


between the 


similar declaration on relations 


contracting partics and Poland 


was opened for acceptance on November 1 


according to the press, the compromise 


formula embodied in it was in line with a 


policy sts ent made at the opening of the 


session recommending arrangements under 


which communist intries could work 
with the contracting parties toward trade 
development. The contracting parties fur 


request of the govern 


ther agreed to the 


ment of Tunisia for provisional accession 
nt, inviting Tunisia 


work 


which 


to the general agreem 


to participate forthwith in their 


Under the terms of a declaration, 


was opened for acceptance, commercial re 
lations between Tunisia and those govern 


Ww hic h 


upon the general 


accepted it would be based 


ments 
agreement, pending Tuni 
sia’s full accession which could take place 
tariff negotiations between 


only after the 


Tunisia and the contracting yartics, to be 
ae | 
held during the second part of the 1960/61 
5 I 
tariff conference 


The Times (1 





ICEM 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


The tenth session of the Council of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) was held in Geneva, 
April 7-10, 1959 Ambassador Alberto 
serio, chief of the permanent delegation 
of Italy to the | uropean Ofhce of the UN, 
was elected to succeed Ambassador H de 
Souza-Gomes (Brazil) as Council chairman, 
following which Mr. A. Yerocostopoulos, 
chief of the Greek delegation, asked immi 
increase the numbers 


gration countrics to 


of Greek workers admitted as migrants 


had the 


birth rat in Euroy 


Citing the facts that his country 


highest net annual 
and that the Greek economy could absorb 

| lf the 000 new workers entering 
market cach year, he expressed 
that the level of ICEM-assisted 


migrants might be raised and maintained at 


hop 

per year, that is, almost double the 
intake. 

At a special meeting of the tenth session 

t the World Refug 

Franci 


} 
»D 


1 to discussion 
ed States Congressman 
i 


em} hasized that the re fuges 


natu! 


m seemed to be of a continuous 
j 
: 


that any attempt to solve it in one year 


vuld inevitably lead to frustration; man 


cable refugee situations did nevertheless 


exist, he added, and a major effort at this 


tirne might well result in their solution 
Mr. Marcus Daly, Director of ICEM, prom 
ised strong ICEM support for the Year 
and stated that ICEM’s program tor 1959 


included the movement of 50,000 ref 


The 


UN High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr 


mie 40 percent of & tal movements. 


August Lindt, suggested practical ways in 
which governments might give implementa 
tion to the aims of the Year, while other 
speakers referred to the plans of the UN 
for implementing the General Assembly 
resolution under which the Year was ini 
tiated, the program of the Council of Eu 
rope with regard to the Year, the coordi 


*I1CEM Releases Nos $1-244 F a 


nary of the ninth sess Orgar 


Press 
see International 


39 (Vol. 14 "I ), Dp. 395 


jon, Spring 


nated efforts of the various national com 
mittees for the World Refugee Year, and 
the activities and contributions of these 
national committees. 

The tenth session ended with a discussion 
of the proposals submitted by the adminis 
tration of the Migration Committee, which 
analyzed migration prospects and require 
ments and recommended an expanded pro 
gram of services; it was decided that final 


decisions would be 


deferred until the next 
session, allowing governments more tm«e 
to study the program, which called for a 
movement schedule of 129,000 persons, and 
its financial implications. 

the Council ol 


The eleventh session oft 


ICEM 


12 1959 


was held in Geneva, November 


At the first meeting Ecuador 
became its 29th member, and the Organiza 


was admitted as 


American States 


observer to the Council sessions. It was de 


C ided 


membership until the next session. Minister 


to defer action on Bolivia's bid for 

Philippe Monod (France) was elected chair 

and Mr 

Achilles Yerocostopoulos (Greece) and Dr 
t 


Alfredo Murzi 


clected first and second 


man of the eleventh session, 


Tarr (Venezuela) were 
vice chairmen, re 
spectively. At a subsequent meeting, Spain, 


Switzerland, and Venezucla were unani 
mously elected to replace Brazil, Germany, 
and Sweden on the Executive Committee, 
include, in addition, 
Argentina, Italy, the 


Netherlands, and the United States 


which would in 1960 


Australia, Canada, 

On November 19 the Council adopted 
a plan of operations and expenditure for 
1960 of $35 million (compared to $33 mil 
lion in 1959), of which about $3 million 
was to be used for administrative expenses; 
the operational plan provided for a move 
ment of 116,500 migrants and refugees, as 
compared with 112,670 in 1959. The Coun 
chairman of the 
Eric Q. 


7 ICEM Press Relic s Nos. 256-257, 2 7, and 
ICEM News, N 194 


cil also requested the 


Executive Committee, Dr. Baron 


ember 
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van Boetzelaer (Netherlands) to call a spe 
cial session of the Executive Committee in 
January 1960 to: 1) consider the income 
pledged by that time for meeting the 1960 
plan of operations and to revise that plan 
and the budget as required by the income 
then pledged or in sight; 2) consider the 
records of discussion at the eleventh session 
and the further 
director and report thereon to the next ses 


views submitted to the 
sion of the Council; and 3) take such fur 
ther action within its competence as might 
be found necessary prior to the next session. 

At the last 
November 20, the UN High Commissioner 


for Refugees addressed the Council, estimat 


meeting of the session on 


ing that there were 110,000 nonsettled 


refugees under his mandate in E urope, some 


22,000 of whom were still living in camps, 


and some 8,000 refugees of European origin 
on the mainland of China requiring resettle 


ment opportunities. He pointed out that 


OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


hav c 


should 


over those already settled in countries of 


nonsettled refugees priority 


asylum. Since about 37,000 refugees would 
require ICEM assistance in 1960 for move 
ment to overseas countries at an estimated 
cost of $7.5 million, the Council unani 
mously adopted a resolution inviting all 
member governments to consider ICEM'’s 
needs for funds to Support refugee move 
ments in 1960 and the possibility of making 
contributions to ICEM for this purpose 
Estimated movements to the major im 
were: Argen 


migration countries in 1960 


tina (11,550), Australia (44,550), Brazil 
(10,800), Canada (7,400), and the United 
States (11,100). These and other countri 


were to be the new homes of people fror 
Italy the Netherlands Rr 


Germany (1 


(31,050), 


450 
4 ), 


: 
(10,000), and Hong Kong, along with other 


Spain (12,750), Greece 


European countries which intended to move 


less than 10,000 persons each 


International Wheat Council 


The International Wheat Council held its 
twenty eighth session in London on ¢ Ictober 
19 and 20, 1959, under the chairmanship 
McCarthy 


countries were represented by delegates and 


of Sir Edwin Twenty-cight 


advisers, with observers representing the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
UN and the European Economic Commu 
nity. 

The Council noted that under the powers 
given to the Executive Committee at the 
twenty-seventh session on July 17, 
the Committee had authorized the accession 
of El Iceland; the C 


approved in addition the accession of Hon 


1959 
urn il 


Salvador and 


any applica 
other 


duras, agreeing further that 


tions for accession received from 


countries might be approved by the Execu 


tive Committee, subject to such conditions 


as the Committee thought suitable in each 
case. 
Since the 1959 international wheat agrec 


ment was different in some fundamental 


1 International Wheat ( ] Press Release, I 


aspects from earlier such agreemen 


Council decided that the new rules 


cedure relating to the reporting of purchases 


should be adopted on a provisional basis, 
subject to modification in the light of ex 


perience. It was emphasized that the new 


agreement was devised to allow the freest 


possible flow of the international trade in 


wheat and wheat-flour, and that further 


' ' ot. 8 
practical experience would be likely to show 


where the rules could be made more flexible 


It was noted also that in some countrics 


there was still a tendency to refer to sales 
of wheat or wheat-flour by the member ex 
porting countries to the member Importing 
countries as being within or without the 
agreement, some wheat trade circles appar 
ently not being aware that all such sales 
were now within the ambit of the agree 
ment. Finally, the Council agreed to under 
take its 


wheat 


first annual review of the world 


situation under article 21 of the 


agreement in April 1g6« 
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